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ADVERTISEMENTS 








WE LEAVE IT TO THE READER TO SAY 


“Who Jugg 


les’? and Who “‘Bobs Up 


with One Lie After Another.’’ 


it Is characteristic with that class of people to lose their tempers and cal! names 
because they have no good arguments and must depend on biuffing. 


Our “would-be competitors’’ are 
squirming terribly beeause the United 
States beat the De Laval in the Model 
Dairy at the Pan-American, and are 
resorting to all sorts of SCHEMES to 
break the force of the victory of the 
United States over the De Laval Sep- 
arator. 

They say we put out “what purports 
to be a skimmilk record of the work 
done by the ‘U. S.’ machines in the 
Model Dairy.” We gave the exact 
statement, signed by the Superintend- 
ent of the Model Dairy, namely:— 
Average test of the U. S.—.0138. 

They published a statement also 
signed by the Superintendent of the 
Model Dairy, showing average of .0161. 
The Superintendent afterwards found 
he had made an error, and stated over 
his own signature the correct average 
for the De Laval was .0172; but these 
“would-be competitors” do not correct 
the error, but continue to advertise the 
figures which they know to be wrong. 

The De Laval Co. published their 
second period of running, which was in 
the best season of the year:—from Au- 
gust 9th to September 28th inclusive. We 
published our second period from Sep- 
tember 29th to October 30th inclusive. 
All experienced dairymen know that 
the U. S. had the hardest milk to sepa- 
rate, as the cows were longer in milk, 
giving less quantity, and cold weather 
coming on; yet, with all these condi- 
tions against the U. S., it excelled the 
De Laval, as the Superintendent’s re- 
ports show. (it also beat the De Laval 
in the first period, after adjustment.) 

The De Laval statement reads “Tests 
were from August 9th to September 
28th,” but the record books of the 
Model Dairy show no record was made 
until the llth of August. This gives 
them two days to adjust the machine 
under the friendly expert operators 
before any tests were recorded. 

Our statement includes the first run 
of our machine with no time allowed 
for adjustment. 

The records after adjustment of the 
first period show that the United 
States beat the De Laval on these 
runs also. 

The De Laval Co. have much to say 
on the work done by the U. S. machine 
on the start before adjustment. Why 
not tell the public that the work of the 
De Laval machine the first week in the 
Model Dairy was so poor that there was 
some “juggling” with the product, so 
that the week’s work was thrown out 
and some of their work for that week 
never appeared on the official book? 
Strenuous efforts were made to get the 
record of this week’s work, but were 
successful in nothing but getting prom- 
ises that it would be given. How does 
that look about tht expert operator in 
the Model Dairy working in the inter- 
ests of the De Laval Co.? 


The De Laval Co. being aware they 
were beaten in the first period sent 
their machine back to the factory to 
be fixed over and improved, if possible, 
for a second trial. Their machine was 
one made special for that work. The 
U. S. was taken from regular’ stock 
and was returned to its booth after 
the first run and remained there until 
we were requested hy telegraph from 
the Superintendent of the Model Dairy 
to put in the U. S. to make a second 
run. We wondered why the necessity 
for telegraphing. such a request, but 
telegraphed back we would comply 





with the’ request. We learned later 
that THE DE LAVAL WAS SHAK- 
ING SO BADLY THAT IT WAS NOT 
DEEMED SAFE TO RUN IT 
LONGER, therefore the necessity for 
arranging by telegraph to REPLACE 
IT WITH THE U. S. 

The De Laval Separator is a top- 
heavy machine, fiNed -with 40 to 650 
metal discs, and when they get out of 
balance, cause trouble if continued in 
use. Therefqre the necessity for im- 
mediate change when .it begins to 
shake. They claim to run on slow 
speed, but always, whem in competi- 
tion with the U. S., attempt to run 
at very high speed—sometimes more 
than 50% higher than they advertise 
to run. They know that their separa- 
tor cannot run at high speed long, so 
run it at high speed only in tests with 
the U. S. 

The U. S. is made. more substantially 
and does stand high speed, and runs 
longer and easier at its speed than the 
De Laval does at its claimed lower 
speed. 

The De Laval Co. advertise a ‘“‘volun- 
tary”’ (?) statement purporting to be 
from the engineer of the Model Dairy 
in which he says “it took but one- 
fourth as much steam to do our work 
with it (De Laval) as the ‘United 
States’ used.” Such a statement is so 
ridiculous on its fate that no expe- 
rienced dairymen would doubt that it 
was VOLUNTARY on the part of the 
De Laval Co. 

We have hundreds of statements 
from dairymen, who have used both 
separators, that the U. S. runs easier 
thap. the De Laval and wears much 
better. 

The truth is that Engineer Downey 
Was never present when the U. S. was 
running, with one or two exceptions, 
when his Department was unable to 
get sufficient steam to run so much as 
a Babcock tester until very late in the 
forenoon. The work in the Model Dairy 
was done before he got around in the 
morning. 

Now read what Mr. Van Alstyne, 
Supt. of the Model Dairy, over his own 
signature, says in reference to power in 
September when the De Laval was run- 
ning. 

“We found the power Insufficient, 
and were obliged to put a cutoff in 
the pipe leading up stairs to pre- 
vent the herdsmen drawing on our 
steam at times when we needed it 
for the dairy work, and as the 
weather became colder the latter 
part of September, this trouble in- 
creased to such an extent that one 
day with both burners lighted, we 
found our steam entirely out, so 
that WE INTENDED MAKING A 
CHANGE BEFORE YOUR MA- 
CHINE WAS PUT IN, and we were 
delayed a week in order to get the 
consent of the proper authorities, 
we then used soft coal, which did not 
give satisfaction, because it filled up 
the flues of the boiler, and we 
changed to coke, which has been 
eminently satisfactory.”’ 

Remember this was when the De 
Laval Separator was running and be- 
fore the U. S. was put in. They coufd 
not get steam enough to run the De 
Laval. 

This “voluntary”? (?) statement says 
further ‘‘that the ‘U. 8S.’ had an expert 
to run it.” He was in no sense an ex- 
pert, had never worked in a creamery 





or dairy or attended a Dairy School or 
Experiment Station. The De Laval did 
have experts to run theirs. The head 
operator was considering an offer to 
work for the De Laval Co, at the time 
he entered the Model Dairy. Both oper- 
ators were graduates and rank parti- 
sans of the De Laval, and were angry 
because we objected to having unfair 
and prejudiced operators run the U. S. 

Before the separators were placed in 
the Model Dairy, an agreement was 
signed by the superintendent of the 
Dairy and the representative of each 
company that each separator should be 
under the supervision of each represen- 


tative. The De Laval Co. had their 
representative in the employ of the 
Model Dairy. 


The De Laval Co. advertise that our 
Geld Medal was awarded on ‘“com- 
bined exhibit of separators, Babcock 
testers, Davis Swing Churns, and other 
apparatus.’’ The official record reads:— 
“Gold Medai on U. S. Separator, Bab- 
cock Tester, Davis Swing Churn.” It 


does not read on “combined exhibit” 
and does not use the word “exhibit” in 
any way. The reader will notice the 
De Laval Co. add the words ‘‘combined 
exhibit” and “and other apparatus.” 
Of course, to miglead in their endeavor 
to break the force of their defeat. 


We had in our booth nine separators, 
two Babcock testers, and a model of the 


Davis Swing Churn, but no full-sized 
churn. Our booth was 15 feet long by 
10 feet deep. 

We applied for larger space, but were 


informed that the building was limited 


in size and we must be content with 
what was assigned us. We had the 
smallest space of any exhibitor of sep- 
arators. The De Laval Co.’s booth was 


35 feet long by 10 feet deep and con- 
tained sixteen separators, therefore if 
our Gold Medal was on the exhibit it 
is equally true the De Laval’s was on 
their exhibit, and as our exhibit was 
less than half as large as theirs, will 
the intelligent reader believe the De 
Laval statements that with less than 
half the space and about half the 
amount of goods, our award was on 
display. 

The work in the Model Dairy was not 
finished until long after the Gold Med- 
als avere awarded by the Judges. If 
the awards had been given on the re- 
sult of the work in the Model Dairy, 
the United States would have had the 
ONLY GOLD MEDAL, and the De La- 
val an award of second merit only, a 
Silver Medal, as it came out second on 
the work there. 

The De Laval Co. advertise “that 
more fat was lost in churning (by the 
U. 8.) than saved in separating.” The 
records show that 


Average test of the buttermilk 
from the United States was. .109 
Average test of the buttermilk 
from the De Laval was.... .121 
The De Laval was badly beaten again 
in this line. The U. S. proved to be 
superior in every way. 


The reader must not forget that the 
De Laval Co. have been advertising for 
over a year that the De Laval Sepa- 
rator was awarded a Grand Prize at 
Paris, but now admit in their adver- 
tisements that this award was to the 
“Societe Anonyme Separator,” which 
company exhibited at Paris a butter 
extractor called a Radiator, and did 
not exhibit a cream separator. 


For Proof of our Statements we refer to the Officltal Records. 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CoO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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A Progressive Dairyman’sjMethods. 





One of the best known dairymen about 
Moorestown, N J, is William B. Lippincott, 

who keeps ‘from 40 
% to 45 head of cattle 
and whose milk 
product stands very 
high in the estima- 
tion of Philadelphia 
dealers who buy it. 
His cattle are most- 
ly Jerseys, which 
accounts for the 
richness of the milk, 
and he takes care to have the stables clean, 
the milk well strained and thoroughly 
cooled. 

His method of cooling is somewhat orig- 
inal. The water pipes from the windmill 
tank are conveyed through the icehouse, 
the water being thoroughly cooled in pas- 
sage, and this ice cold water is used in the 
milk coolers, thus giving the effect of ice, 
without the need of handling it. Some- 
times ice is also used in the tanks where 
cans of milk are kept over night. Cows 
are pastured in summer and given in ad- 
dition a liberal grain ration. Ensilage is 
fed freely, cattle receiving 40 pounds per 
day in winter. The silo is a round one, 14 
feet in diameter and 35 feet high. The il- 
lustrations show the silo, a glimpse of the 
Jersey herd and the substantial residence 
of brick. 











New York Dairymen in Convention. 


A valuable and interesting meeting of 





the New York dairymen’s association was 
the 25th annual convention held at Olean 
last week. There was no show of dairy 


products and utensils as at previous meet- 
ings, owing to its coming so close after the 
Pan-American ‘ exposition, where many 
New Yark butter and cheese makers had 
exhibits of their products. Topics relating 
to the better care, economical feeding and 
management of the dairy herd occupied a 
prominent part in the discussion. The oleo 
subject came prominently to the front and 
was ably discussed by Hon William Grout 
of Vermont, ex-Gov Hoard of Wisconsin 
and George Flanders, assistant commis- 
sioner of agriculture of New York. Prob- 
ably no other three men have given so 
much time and attention to this subject 
and are so well posted on all phases relat- 


ing to it. The lessons brought out at the 
Pan-American exposition in the exhibits 
of butter and cheese and in the model 


dairy were also discussed. The address of 
welcome was extended by Maj J. H. War- 
ing of Olean, and responded to by Jared 
Van Wagenen, Jr; on behalf of the asso- 
ciation. 

The influence of feed on the quality and 
quantity of mi... was the topic of an ad- 
dress by Prof H. H. Wing of Cornell uni- 
versity, who gave the results of feeding 
a herd of poor cows. He said the experi- 
ment showed that food has a greater in- 
fluence on the quality of milk than was 
formerly, believed. Ten cows were bought 
when rather thin in flesh and were fed at 
the farm during the first summer, where 
they were purchased. At this time, the 
milk was costing the owner $1.05 per 100 
pounds, or more than it sold for. The cows 
were fed all the rich milk-producing feed 
they would eat. They freshened in Novem- 
ber, 1899, after being brought to the uni- 
versity. The gain of the whole herd during 
1901 over 1900 was about 50%, but some cows 
made a much larger gain than this, while 
“others gave but little increase in milk. 





For Week Ending December 21, 1901 


A ration of ten pounds of grain per day 
Was as much as many of the cows could 
profitably consume. When the grain ra- 
tion was increased to 14 pounds, they made 
no corresponding increase in milk, although 
some of the cows took on considerable flesh. 
Edward Van Alstyne stated that at the 
model dairy test it was shown that ten 
pounds grain per day was as much as 
could be profitably fed to most cows. Prof 
Wing stated that one of the greatest les- 
sons learned in this experiment was the 
value of individuality in the animal and 
that each --~ is a law into herself. Dr 
W.H. Jordan of the New York experiment 
station stated that experiments have shown 
that many cows will not respond beyond a 
certain limit to the increase in food. He 
might have said that no cow will respond 

















RESIDENCE OF W. B. LIPPINCOTT. 


beyond a certain limit, but that the limit 
is much higher in some cows than in 
others. 

Oleo legislation occupied the greater part 
of one session and was ably discussed by 
Hon William Grout, author of the Grout 
bill, now before congress. He said in sub- 
stance that the sale of oleo had grown 
to enormous proportions, it exceeded 100,- 
000,000 pounds in 1899. Oleo is a great 
fraud, as it is sold as a counterfeit for 
butter and as butter. In most cases it is 
actually stamped as butter; it is colored 
like butter, and takes its place to the det- 
riment of the dairying interests of the 
country. No one objects to the sale of oleo 
if it is sold for what it is. To compel its 
makers to place it in its proper and true 
light before its buyers and consumers is 
the purpose of the legislation he espouses 
in the interests of the honest maker of 
butter. If oleo is in demand; if people want 
it, let it be sold for what it is, and at a 
price commensurate with its cost, and not 
lisguise it as a product of the dairy and 
sell it as butter. There was sold last year 
$25,000,000 worth of oleo and of this amount, 
three-fifths was a clear profit to the man- 
ufacturers. The Grout bill proposes to 
check the sale of oleo by taxing it 10 cents 
per pound. The bill, I think, will be re- 
ported early in the present session of con- 
gress. I think we can pass it, but every 
dairyman should ask his member to sup- 
port it and this association as a body 
should use its power and influence in sup- 
port of the measure. 

Profits of the dairy can be increased, said 
Prof I. P. Roberts of Cornell university, 
by getting rid of the unprofitable cows. 
The margin between cost of production and 
receipts is too small. This condition is at- 
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tributable to carelessness and bad manage- 
ment. There are 50,000 cows in New York 
state which did not may for their feed bill 
this year, and every state holds a like 
or even greater proportion. Poor cows 
burden the farmer like poor machinery. The 
solution of this subject lies with each 
dairyman in improving his methods. 
Some lessons learned in the dairy tests 
at Buffalo were discussed by Supt Edward 
Van Alstyne, who has previously discussed 
this topic in our columns. The strong point 
which he brought out was that the profits 


in dairying do not consist in the’ gross 
amount which a cow gives, but in the 
economical production of the milk. He 


stated that with the silo, one can make milk 
as cheaply during the six winter months 
as through the balance of the year. The 
adulteration of commercial cattle foods was 
heavily scored by Dr Jordan, who said 
that the remedy was largely for each dairy- 
man to raise his own feed. 

High quality in dairy products is the 
great need of New York farmers and 
dairymen, said Pres George A. Smith in his 
annual address. He stated that while 
New York products won first place in the 
Pan-American exhibit of butter and cheese, 
they were only a little ahead of those from 
Canada and several western states. New 
York must still work hard to improve her 
output of cheese and butter or she will 
lose her reputation and markets. A. R. 
Eastman attributed much of the depres- 
sion in the foreign cheese trade to the 
fact that some cheese factories are skim- 
ming milk which goes into their “full 
cream”’ cheese. An abstract of Maj Alvord’s 
address was published in last week’s 
American Agriculturist. Ex-Gov W. D. 
Hoard spoke on dairy methods which will 
be published later. 

No action was taken as to the place of 
holding the convention next year, this 
matter being left with the officers of the 
association. The coinmittee on nominations 
reported the following list of officers who 


were unanimously el-cted: Pres, D. P. 
Witter; treas, F. E. Dawley; sec, W. W. 
Hall, Fayetteville; directors, Jared Van 


Wagenen, Jr, W. H. Jordan, R. P. Grant, 
M. T. Morgan, G. W. Sisson and J. C. 
Sibley. 














LIPPINCOTT’S SILO. 
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Shall Wheat Be Abandoned in_ Illinois? 


ADAMS COUNTY. 


652 


J. A. NEVINS, 





A great many farmers of central Lllinois 
have abandoned wheat growing. Should 
they all quit it? Of course wheat has 
never been a staple crop on the black soils 
of the flat prairies, but when the country 
was new the virgin soil of the timbered 
sections produced bountiful crops of winter 
wheat of the best quality, even with the 
poorest kind of farming. On the timber 
land and prairie Qorders wheat was a 
specialty for years. The early settler, 
speaking of the good old times, declares 
that ‘“‘Wheat was a sure crop. No winter 
killing then, no hessian fly. There were 
chinch bugs some years, but they dam- 
aged the wheat less than they did other 
crops. Now, our climate has changed,” he 
says. “Our seasons have changed!” Ques- 
tioned closely he does remember one win- 
ter when the wheat was frozen dead by a 
cold snap that struck it after the Janu- 
ary thaw, when it was bare of snow, and 
a time or two when it was pulled out of 
the ground by alternate freezing and thaw- 
ing in March. 

When the country was first settled, the 
tall prairie grass and the forests’ that 
clothed it conserved moisture and probably 
caused greater snowfall in winter and held 
snow longer than is the case now, since 
the land is comparatively bare, plowed and 
well drained. In early days farmers kept 
sleds and sleighs and some winters used 
them a good deal. Now it is rare to have 
use for them*more than an odd day or two 
all winter. But otherwise the physical 
conditions are unchanged and this part of 
the country has no climate of its own, but 
is a kind of middle ground across which, 
in winter, the climate of Manitoba plays 
tag back and forth with the weather of 
Teaxs. About once in 10 years our wheat 
is killed by a cold wave that catches it 
bare of snow and oftener than that it is 
partially killed. This kind of winter kill- 
ing is undoubtedly more comanon now than 
in pioneer times. But the other kind of 
winter killing, I think, is less common now 
than it used to be. The honeycombing of 
the top of the ground by the frost and con- 
sequent pulling out of the roots of the 
wheat plant, occur when the surface soil 
is full of water. Now our fields are bet- 
ter drained than formerly and, more than 
that, we have learned to work the seedbed 
dowr until it is compact and solid so it 
will not hold so much water. 

But there is a change that has come over 
our land since the days of the early set- 
tlers that is not climatic, but which I think 
cuts a bigger figure in our problem than 
any other one thing, and that is the loss 
of fertility through cropping all these years. 
Find a piece of good virgin soil and, leav- 
ing the hessian fly out of the count, is it 
not fully as safe for a good crop of wheat 
now as it would have been 50 years ago? 
If it is, and we must keep trying to grow 
wheat on our worn and impoverished land, 
is it not imperative that we fertilize for 
a wheat crop? Use well-rotted barnyard 
manure, spread thinly and evenly, and 
work well into the surface of the seed bed. 
Or use a good commercial fertilizer drilled 
in with the wheat, or better still, plan your 
rotation to have wheat, instead of corn, 
follow clover. 

Just now our farmers are more worried 
about the hessian fly than any other dan- 
ger to the crop. Last year the fly and a 
dry spring ruined the wheat on all poor 
land, and even on rich land that was seed- 
ed early. Sow late and only on well-ferti- 
lized land. We may thus escape the fall 
brood and greatly lessen the spring brood. 
In spring, rich land will send up such strong 
stems that not every one with a fly grub 
in it will break down, and there will be less 
shrunken grain on such stalks. Great 


damage is sometimes done to the wheat 
crop 


by dry weather in April and May. 








FIELD CROPS 


And sometimes wet weather in June and 
July plays havoc with the crop. 

But the worst thing we encounter in try- 
ing to raise wheat is the stinking little 
chinch bug. If it were not for this foe, in 
addition to all the rest, we would still in- 
dulge in hope and continue to sow wheat 
regardless of the loss our neighbors have 
sustained in their average for the last ten 
years. But the chinch bug is the last straw. 
We draw the line against chinch bugs. If 
our neighbor’s cattle break into our field 
and destroy our corn crop, we can make 
the neighbor pay for it. But when his 
chinch bugs come over from his wheat 
field, where they have been propagated, 
and do us twice as much damage, we are 
without redress. And if the bugs come 
from our own wheat field, it is still worse, 
because they are pretty sure to injure the 
corn we put out on the wheat ground the 
next spring. So, my conclusion of the whole 
matter is—quit the business of wheat grow- 
ing in’ central Illinois. 

Someone may want to know how to seed 
to clover and timothy without wheat as a 
nurse crop. Rye is as good a nurse crop 
as wheat. I have had the best success with 
the following plan: Sow as early as possi- 
ble in spring on well prepared ground, with 
a drill, two bushels oats and six pounds 
clover seed, following with the roller if dry. 
The first days of September sow six pounds 
timothy seed per acre, and then mow weeds, 
ete, three or four inches high. 


Number “of Piants Per Acre. 


In reply to inquiry from J. H. B., Georgia: 
The number of plants to the acre depends 
on distance apart and whether set to form 
squares or equilaterial triangles. The fol- 
lowing table may be useful: 








Apart Square Triangle Apart Square Triangle 
1 ft...43,560 50,300 BS. cacse 302 348 
2 .....10,890 12,575 ore 222 256 
SB vcwss 4,840 5,889 S ere 193 222 
4 coces 2,722 3,143 BB scces ‘ER 191 
5 1,742 2,011 Serer 134 154 
6. 1,210 1,397 BP esses 109 125 
q « 888 1,025 BD avees 69 79 
DB acoee 680 785 OD sices 48 55 
D cccce Oe 620 BO secs 35 40 
MD wcucs 435 502 MD .cccc 27 31 
When the distances between the plants 


differ from that between the rows, divide 43,- 
560, the number of square-feet in an acre, by 
the number of square feet to each plant, 
and the quotient will be the number of 
plants to the acre. The square feet to 
each hill is found by multiplying the num- 
ber of feet between the rows by the num- 
ber of feet, or fraction of a foot, between 
the planfs. 





Why Legumes Are Necessary. 


E. E. EVANS, MICHIGAN, 





Much of Michigan soil is not famed for 
fertility. Under the existing systems of 
cropping with corn, wheat, oats and tim- 
othy it soon runs out. Men from older 
sections attempted to get rich here by 
growing potatoes and grain continuously. 
Wailure was inevitable. After these came 
practical men who recognized the changed 
conditions and were able to modify their 
operations accordingly. 

To-day there are many successful farm- 
ers even on the sandy lands. The prin- 
cipal factors of this new order of things 
are stock raising, legumes and shorter ro- 
tation of crops. Nowhere are _ nitrogen 
gatherers more necessary or humus so 
absolutely essential. In the old days we 
were restricted to red clover and field peas. 
To-day we have beside these the soy 
bean, sand vetch, cowpea and sand lucern. 
Of the new legumes, soy beans and sand 
vetch have produced good crops on all 
soils from the heaviest clay to the lightest 
sand. The soy bean has yielded from 16 
to 52 bushels per acre. Both plants have 
proved of great value for soiling and for 
hay. With the exception of smooth brome 
grass we have no more reliable hay pro- 
ducer than the sand vetch. On the lower 








lands and on all warmer exposures. the 
southern cowpea is one of the best for 
green manuring. The early varieties have 
made very good hog pasture, but they are 
not as good for feed as the soy bean nor 
as reliable as sand vetch. 

Our brief experience with 
has created much enthusiasm, some farm- 
ers going so far as to predict that it will 
prove to be to northern farmers what al- 
falfa is to the west and southwest. Upon 
light sands the red clovers do not with- 
stand drouth, while the sand lucern does. 
The only drawback to its more general use 
and also the use of the sand vetch is the 
high price of the imported seed, $12 and 
$4 respectively. ‘These prices cannot be 
maintained very long as seed can be easily 
produced in this eountry. 


Fly Proof Varieties of* Wheat. 


Some varieties of winter wheat seem to 
withstand the ravages of the hessian fly 
more effectively than others. However, it is 
not claimed that any variety is absolutely 
fly proof. The Ontario experiment station 
finds that the following varieties were but 


sand lucern 








slightly infested with the fly last year: 
Imperial Amber, Egyptian Amber, Michi- 


gan Amber and Early Genesee Giant. On 
the other hand Dawson’s Golden Chaff, 
Turkey Red, Buda Pesth, Clawson, Tread- 
well and Red Chaff were very seriously 
injured. These tests were made at the ag- 
ricultural college at Guelph. In Kent Co 


at Thamesville, Niger and Egyptian suf- 
fered least, while around Woodstock the 


Bearded Reliable gave best results. 
Throughout all the area where Canadian 
tests were carried on Dawson’s Golden 
Chaff suffered very severely from the fly. 
This is rather peculiar in view of the fact 
that this same variety in New York seemed 
almost fly proof, giving in every instance 
good results. Prof Roberts says that it is 
difficult to explain this. Of course, vigor 
of growth exerts much influence, but not 
enough to make the great difference. In 
New York it was found also that Pros- 
perity No 8, Red Russian, Democrat and 
White Chaff Mediterranean resisted the 
ravages of the fly pretty effectively. 
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Irrigation Not Responsible for Hot Waves. 





Written especially for this journal by one of 
the staff of the United States weather bureau. 
Prepared by ap eastern man, this article cannot 
be charged with prejudice favorable to western 
irrigation ideas. 

To be of benefit, a theory should be 
based on good grounds and proved by prac- 
tice, if the deductions drawn are to be cor- 
rect. In a recent issue of the Washington 
Star, Mr E. B. Dunn advanced a theory 
in regard to the “hat wave”’ which visited 
the central western Mississippi valley last 
summer, which is not ¢nly erroneous, but 
if accepted, liable to be of great detriment 
to the agricultural interests of the coun- 
try. As is well known, the heat that pre- 
vailed over that section was intense, the 
maximum temperature in some parts being 
100 degrees or over for a month. For many 
years what was known as the arid and 
semi-arid regions of the west were con- 
sidered practically worthless, owing to the 
aridity of the soil, due to a deficient and 
unequally distributed rainfall. An effort to 
convert these barren plains into fertile and 
productive farms was first made by the 
Mormons under Brigham Young in Utah, 
some 40 years ago. This transformation 
was to be brought about by a system of 
irrigation, and on this Mr Dunn bases his 
theory, which, briefly stated, is as follows: 
That the irrigated lands of Montana, Wyo- 
ming and Nebraska were responsible for 
the development of an area of low baro- 


metric pressure, with sufficient power to 
draw to itself the hot winds from the 
southerly directions, but not enough en- 


ergy to allow it to follow the usual course 

of “lows’’ and move off to the eastward. 
His main argument in support of this is 

that lows are maintained by the evapora- 
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tion of moisture from water surfaces and 
moist lands, and that such an immense 
area being under irrigation, it must neces- 
sarily follow that irrigation is the prime 
cause. To the lay reader this statement 
may appear plausible, but in reality it is 
most misleading. The supposition as to the 
maintenance of a certain sort of lows is 
in some respects correct, but it is not a 
sufficient explanation of these heated spells. 
In the light of our present knowledge, the 
most generally accepted idea as regards 
them is that a hot wave, so called, is the 
ideal summer condition of the weather in 
a state of stagnation, the eastward move- 
ment of the lower and upper air layers be- 
ing almost totally suspended. The meteoro- 
logical conditions during its occurrence in- 
clude an area of high barometer over the 
southern Atlantic states, with another over 
the Pacific coast, and an area of low pres- 
sure lying between. Into this latter, ac- 


consulted Mr F. H. Newell, a recognized 
authority on irrigation, who prepared the 
bulletin on that subject for the eleventh 
and for the twelfth census. According to 
him the irrigated area in the so-called arid 
region was 5% of the total area in 1889. This 
he estimates to have doubled in the suc- 
ceeding ten years. This irrigated land is 
scattered in small amounts over the whole 
section, reaching from the 97th meridian 
to the Pacific coast and from Mexico to 
British Columbia. If it were all gathered 
together it would be only about seven times 
as large as the Great Salt Lake. With ap- 
parent seriousness, but in reality with con- 
sSummate effrontery, Mr Dunn asks us to 
believe that these patches of moist land so 
influence the ‘volatile and sensitive at- 
mosphere” as to cause a permanent low 
to be formed, reaching from Utah to Da- 
kota, drawing to itself the sultry winds 
of the south, burning up the growing crops, 
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cording to the laws of storms, are flow- 
ing masses of air heated not only by the 
sun’s rays, but also dynamically. During 
this period of stagnation the radiation of 
heat from the air at night is also de- 
creased, so that the atmosphere becomes 
warmer and warmer from day to day, the 
heat gradually reaching to higher altitudes, 
This state of affairs continues until the nor- 
mal eastward movement is resumed and 
the hot wave drifts slowly across the coun- 
try and out to sea. 

While no one can with certainty give 
the cause of this apparent suspension of 
natural laws it surely cannot be due wholly 
to irrigation. Stress has been laid upon the 
fact that “millions of acres’ have been in- 
terlaced with canals and ditches, but the 
amount is small when compared with the 
tetal acreage. In this connection I have 





and drawing from the depths of the ground 
the hidden moisture upon which the tender 
plants depend for nourishment. He also 
fails to mention the fact that in years past, 
when Utah was the only section in which 
irrigation was practiced and later when it 
was a simple experiment at Garden City, 
Kan, these ‘‘visitations of Providence” also 
occurred. 

A quotation from a report to congress by 
Gen A. W. Greely, former chief of the 
weather bureau, may not be amiss in this 
connection. He says: “In general it oc- 
curs that the air is moderately moist over 
the Dakotas, Wyoming, western Nebraska, 
western Kansas and Colorado from June 
to August, inclusive, except when during 
unusual meteorological conditions, fortu- 
nately rare and local, which occur during 
periods of deficient summer rainfall and 


summer drouth, the air becomes exceed- 
ingly dry. During such periods of extreme- 
ly dry air it occurs, although infrequently, 
that atmospheric disturbances draw this 
very dry and heated air over extensive sec- 
tions of country lying between the drouth- 
stricken region and adjacent centers of at- 
mospheric disturbance. No doubt exists in 
the mind of the chief signal officer that a 
general introduction of irrigation, and the 
consequent growth of vegetation over re- 
gions to the southwest of Kansas would 
very largely ameliorate the unfortunate 
meteorological conditions which at times re- 
sult in the destruction of crops in Kansas 
by hot winds. It has also been pointed out 
that the frequency and intensity of similar 
visitations of very hot, dry winds have 
materially decreased on the Pacific coast 
Since 1859. For seven years prior to that 
year, when the interior valleys of Cali- 
fornia were substantially uncultivated, the 
number of hot days averaged 13 yearly; 
from 1859 to 1871 the number was reduced 
to four. The opinion was expressed and 
reiterated that the quantity of land placed 
under irrigation and the consequent in- 
crease in the area of vegetation was an ob- 
vious reason why there should be a dimi- 
nution in these destructive winds.” In ad- 
dition, the entire scientific staff of the 
weather bureau unite in denouncing the 
theory as absurd. 

It is of course well understood that all 
advancement in science has been preceded 
by the promulgation of numerous theories. 
Many have been proved futile, and many 
that are now accepted may be shown to 
be erroneous by the light of future discover- 
ies. Meteorology and climatology are in 
their infancy, and care should be taken that 
no misleading statements be made regard- 
ing them, especially in so far as they con- 
cern our agricultural interests. No one who 
has followed carefully the progress of irri- 
gation in the United States since its incep- 
tion in the early forties can fail to realize 
the inestimable benefits it has conferred 
upon the country. In making use of it we 
are only following centuries afterward in 
the footsteps ¢f those who lived and toiled 
in the famous valley of the Nile and the 
equally famous Palestine, the land “flowing 
with milk and honey.” So far as the sys- 
tem is concerned we have taken but the 
first step, and it will remain for another 
generation to see in its fullness the barren 
plain, once held up to derision as hardly fit 
to grow even the despised sagebush, im- 
proved and beautified by vegetation, teem- 
ing with busy life, and yielding to honest 
and conscientious labor rightly applied an 
abundant reward. 





Practicability of Drilled Wells. 


E. G. PORTER, MINNESOTA. 





Rain water is by some considered pure, 
and so it is before it reaches the earth. 
But as it comes down it carries with it im- 
purities floating near the surface, such as 
insects, soot, vegetable and animal parti- 
cles. When it reaches the roofs of houses 
these are washed into the cistern. As rain 
water is free from mineral or saline ingredi- 
ents putrefaction occurs very soon. It is 
excellent for washing but is neither pleas- 
ant to the taste nor fit to drink. Hence 
cistern water is not wholesome and ought 
to be rejected for family use. Rain water, 
after falling to the earth, sinks into the 
soil, sand and gravel. The farther it goes 
the better it becomes filtered. The deeper 
it sinks the purer it becomes. 

In certain conformations of the sub- 
stances through which water passes in the 
earth, it is confined in such a way that 
it flows up again to its original hight. 
Hence we have a living spring of pure, 
sparkling, fresh and wholesome water that 
may have passed through miles of gravel 
and porous rock. This is the purest water 
known. It is the provence of the well 
driller to find a living spring of pure water, 
and while he may not in all localities bring 
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it to the surface, he can find it and make 
the pump do the rest. 

There are many machines made to-day 
to drill shallow wells with horse power. 
They are very good, but steam power is 
what I use, and think it much better. The 
operation of drilling a well is very simple. 
The machines have been improved so that 
the work is comparatively easy. The com- 
mon six-inch tools are used mostly, espe- 
cially in countries where rock is encoun- 
tered. The tools are raised by means of a 
cam and treadle, or walking beam, and 
make a drop into the soil or the rock. 
With this style of machine, water is poured 
into the hole, and when sufficient amount 
of siush is worked up, the tools are raised 
and the slush bucket is lowered and raised 
by means of the machine. The operation 
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is repeated until cavy substances are en- 
countered, when the tubing must be put 
in and the work continued inside of the 


tubing until the water supply is found. 
Now the advantages, I would say, in this 
kind of a well over any other are that the 
tubing shuts off all surface water and is 
tight from the point above the ground to 
the water supply, or at least into the solid 
rock. The piping is closed at the top ex- 
cept to admit the pump pipe, and when one 


drinks from such a well he has an assur- 
ance that the water is as pure as can be 
obtained. In many localities two and 


wells are made, and give good 
sooner or later they will fill 
up from below and the work has to be 
done over again. The six-inch hole may be 
reduced if you have to go very deep, and 
has that advantage, where the small one 
if any difficulty is encountered had to be 
abandoned and the work and tubing lost.° 

Now as to expense. The ruling price is 
$1.25 per foot, although in some rock it is 
$5 per foot, and as low as 75 cents in clay. 
The driller furnishes the casing at above 
price. The drilled well is by far the best 
and most economical. 


Practical Experience with Silo. 
BABCOCK, KANSAS, 
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There are but two lines of feeding which 
will produce a profitable flow of milk. Dur- 
ing half of the year we are compelled to 
depend on feeds other than grasses for 
the maintenance of cows. One plan is to 
provide a ration composed largely of con- 
centrated feeds in some form. This plan 
is usually expensive. The cost is greater 
than most farmers can pay. Then also it 
is often difficult to keep the cows in- the 
best of health on concentrated feed. The 
stomach of the animal which has subsisted 
on grass for the most part, and sometimes 
entirely during six months in the year, be- 
comes accustomed to manipulate a large 
bulk of feeds. The change to a diet com- 
posed largely of concentrated feed is likely 
to produce a more or less feverish con- 
dition of the animal. This results in the 
contraction of many ills to which a cow 
is subject. In every case the cow’s period 
of usefulness is greatly shortened. 

The only other line of feed with which 
I am acquainted is supplying a ration in 
which some form of succulent feed is a 
predominating factor. In my experience 
silage is the only one we have found to 
be practicable for the Kansas farmer. The 
amount of corn annually cut is increas- 
ing from year to year. This shows that 
we are awakening to the fact that 25% of 
our corn crop should not be allowed to go 
to waste in the field. Putting the crop 
into the silo is the best way to utilize it. 

Silage is the cheapest feed we can raise. 
An acre of corn will produce 15 tons of 
silage equal in nutritive value to six tons 
of hay. It will occupy less than one-third 
the space necessary to store that amount 


of hay. Cows can be made to produce 
from 60 to 80% as much milk on silage 
with some clover hay as on grass. Com- 


*Extracts from paper read before Kansas 
agricultural board. 
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mercial feeds can be dispensed with en- 
tirely. As a rule, however, a moderate 
amount of ground feed can be used in con- 
nection with the hay and silage. 

Stock never tired of silage. We feed our 
cows a little more than they will eattwice a 
day and keep hay by themall the time. The 
Silage that is not eaten up is fed to young 
stock. When hay and silage are fed out 
of doors the cattle always start for the 
silage manger the moment the barn door 
is opened. All kinds of farm stock will eat 
up the silage clean if they are given more 
than they want. If, as in the case of milch 
cows, more is given than will be eaten, 
the refuse is fed to young stock. We like 
silage for many reasons. It is easily and 
conveniently handled. It can be stored near 
the barn, so that it requires very little 
work to feed the stock. The silo has come 
to stay. Many new ones have been built 
during the past three or four years. 

The climate is very favorable for dairy- 
ing in Kansas, but is not desirable for 
keeping silage. The corn has to be cut and 
put up early and as a consequence the top 
layers in the silo dry out, resulting in a 
large percentage of waste. If the upper 
layers can be kept moist this loss does not 
occur. I found by experimenting that this 
difficulty can be rectified by sprinkling a 
barrel of salt over the top. This way of 
moistening prevents undue evaporation. 
Since adopting this plan I have had no 
trouble with my silo. 

I have had some experience in feeding 
silage to steers, although not very extend- 
ed. Yearlings thrive on it when fed in 
connection with other rations. It is an ex- 
ceedingly desirable feed when changing 
from winter rations to grass, or from grass 
to dry feed. I find it very economical in 
the production of beef and I believe both 
ranchman and dairyman should have silos. 





Co-operative Tests Among Farmers— 
The experimental department of the Onta- 
rio agricultural college started a series of 
12 co-operative experiments among farm- 
ers in 1886. This work has gradually grown 
until 3000 Ottawa farmers conduct tests of 
various kinds upon their farms. Both the 
financial and educational influences of this 
work throughout Canada are great. The 
benefits are not confined to the experiment- 
ers themselves, but are shared by them- 
selves and others, who examine the grow- 
ing crops before the annual meeting, read 
reports or become familiar with the re- 
sults through the press. The usefulness 
and influence of many of our experiment 
stations in the United States would be 
greatly enhanced if some such system of co- 
operation among farmers was inaugurated. 





High-Priced Galloways—The sale of 
Galloways during the exposition week in 
Chicago was exceedingly gratifying. Thirty- 
three head were disposed of at an average 
of $285. The top prize of sale was $2000, for 
which C. N. Moody of Missouri purchased 
the imported bull McDougal 4th. The Gal- 
loways are becoming more and more im- 
portant each year, due largely to the fact 
that they are well adapted to western con- 
ditions, and also to the fact that Galloway 
men are beginning to appreciate the value 
of advertising and showing their stock. 

A Saving from Brewers’ Grains—For- 
merly I fed four pounds shorts, two pounds 
gluten and two pounds cottonseed meal per 
cow. Now I feed three bushels brewers’ 
grains to my 17 cows and get practically 
as much milk as before. The old grain 
ration would cost 8 to 9 cents per cow. At 
7 cents per bushel at the’ brewery, my grain 
costs about 14 cents per cow.—[H. T. Miner, 
Middlesex County, Ct. 

I believe that farmers in the middle and 
eastern states should raise more corn for 
ensilage, and thereby save buying for home 
consumption. The cheap land in the west 
is the proper place to grow large quantities 
of corn for market.—[P. J. Cogwell, Monroe 
County, N Y. 


The Dairy. 
Cheese Making in France. 


MAJ H. E, ALVORD. 





In the department of Aveyron, France, 
is the village of Roquefort, which has 
made its name known throughout the civil- 
ized world, by the unique variety of cheese 
which now, as for many generations, has 
constituted the sole industry of this little 
town and the only reason for its existence 
in that peculiar location. Up the mountain 
2000 feet a snug little town is found, solidly 
built of stone, upon terraces. The rocks 
tower above the little town 1000 or 1200 feet 
more. The face of the mountain has a 
crescent shape, with this queer settlement 
clinging to the deepest part of the concave 
surface, and with a northeast outlook, so 


that the village experiences a very short 
day and lies in the shadow of the cliffs 
most of the time. 


The mountain behind the town is full of 
fissures, caverns and passages. And 
through these caves there are strong cur- 
rents of cool, moist air, and little streams 
of water. The temperature of these caves 
is about 45 dégrees throughout the year. The 
water flowing from numerous springs, 
sometimes passing through dwellings or 
factories, has just about the temperature 
that is ordinarily recognized as “ice water.” 

These natural caves and their uniform 
atmospheric conditions appear exactly suit- 
ed to the slow-curing process and _ the 
growth of the blue mold (Penicillium Galu- 
cum) which give the characteristics to the 
famous cheese of Roquefort. But the im- 
portant fact must also be _ taken into 
account that this cheese is made from the 
milk of ewes instead of cows. The milk 
of sheep contributes additional peculiarities, 
being especially rich in fat, abundant in 
casein and having characteristic flavors. 

SEAT OF THE GRUYERE CHEESE INDUSTRY. 

In the Jura mountain region, in the de- 
partments of Doubs, Jura, L’Ain, Savoy 
and Upper Savoy, is the seat of activity in 
the manufacture of Gruyere cheese. It is 
full of interest not only as to present con- 
ditions but as regards the history of as- 
sociated dairying. It is essentially a moun- 
tain industry; mountain pastures, mountain 
cattle and a comparatively scattered moun- 
tain population, contribute to its charac- 
teristics. The cattle of the country have 
been for centuries a large, coarse, red and 
white variety, known by the name of Mont- 
beliarde. This -is a regional type, if not 
a breed, resembling its neighbor, the Sim- 
menthal breed of Switzerland. 

The most notable feature of the cheese 
making of the French Jura region is that 
it has been carried on from a very early 
period under a well-defined local system of 
co-operation among the milk producers and 
cheese makers. It has been claimed and 
believed that the plan of associated dairy- 
ing originated in the United States near 
the middle of the 19th century, and was 
first developed in the form of the co-oper- 
ative cheese factory. But whatever honor 
or credit attaches to the origin of this idea 
and practice of co-operation in dairying 
must be surrendered to eastern France. The 
plan has been known and followed contin- 
uously in this mountain region between 
France and Switzerland for several cen- 
turies. It undoubtedly originated in that 
region, but how long ago no one knows. 
There exists a historical record of co-opera- 
tive cheese making in the 13th century, in 
the present department of Doubs, and no 
document of like age is known which refers 
to a like industry in any other country. In 
the middle of the 16th century little asso- 
ciations for cheese making were numerous 
and active in Upper Jura. These associa- 
tions became well organized and quite nu- 
merous 200 years ago. 

The variety of cheese for which the whole 
Jura region has been noted, is not believed 
to have been matrially changed in char- 
acter during all these centuries. These five 
departments produce about 40,000,000 pounds 











annually, and the same variety is made 
more or less in at least 30 other depart- 
ments. The total yearly product of Gruyere 
cheese in France is therefore about 45,- 
000,000 pounds, sold by the makers for over 
$5,000,000. The average price for the last 
five years has been rather more than 11% 
cents per pound. 


The Cost of Making Milk. 


Cc. L. BEACH, CT EXPER STA. 

An answer to the question, what does it 
cost to produce a quart of milk, cannot be 
given with mathematical certainty. Much 
depends upon the cows that are kept, upon 
the kinds and quality of foods grown upon 
the farm and purchased in the market, 
and upon the warmth and comfort fur- 
nished the animals. These factors are va- 
riable in different cases, depending upon 
the amount of thought and intelligence ex- 
ercised by every dairyman. The table be- 
low gives the average amount of food con- 
sumed by 62 cows during one year. The 
prices are assumed as approximating those 
which prevail in New England this winter. 
The column headed ‘‘Value of manure” is 
obtained by assuming that one-half‘of the 
fertilizing constituents in the food pass into 
the droppings, and that the nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash are of equal value 
to those in commercial fertilizers: 





FEED OF ONE COW FOR A YEAR. 





Weight, Price Value 

Feed lbs p ton Cost manure 
Hay ~.....0.0....5-8,029 $12.00 $13.17 $2.86 
Corn stover...... 198 6.00 .59 -22 
Silage epee 3.00 8.71 1.86 
Soiling crops..... 336 1.50 .25 16 
eee 20.00 13.22 3.93 
Cottonseed meal. 263 30.00 3.94 1.38 
Or 440 28.00 6.16 1.72 
pT eer ee 30.00 91 .30 
Brewers’ grains.. 37 20.00 Ry | -ll 
Pasture cele 2.50 —_ 
Total $48.82 $12.54 


To the cost of food should be added the 
interest on value of the cow, depreciation 
in value, risk of loss by death or mortality 
and the cost of labor, and from the sum 
total of these may be taken the value of 
the droppings. This would make food cost 
for one year $48.82; interest at 5% on value 
of $50 per cow, $2.50; depreciation, $4; mor- 
tality, $1; labor cost of keep, $20.97; total, 
$77.29. Take from this the value of drop- 
pings, $12.54, makes the net cost per cow, 
$64.75. When a yield of not less than 5000 
pounds milk per -cow is reached, dairying 
would not be an unprofitable business un- 
der above conditions with milk at 2% cents 
per quart. 

The high price of feeds, with the cur- 
tailed profits, will prompt many dairymen 
to look more closely into the details of their 
business. Unprofitable cows will be weeded 
out, more silos will be built, more of the 
protein food grown upon the farm, and 
mere thought will be exercised, the result 
of which will be a decreased cost of produc- 
tion. 
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Testing Sour Cream. 





It is a common practice for creamery 
patrons who own can separators to deliver 
their cream but two or three times a week. 
Creameries which are run on the cream 
gathering system often collect no more 
frequently. The cream which accumulates 
is often kept without suitable attempts 
being made to cool it, and it becomes more 
or less sour. Cream which sours on the 
hands of the producer is less apt to make 
a good quality of butter than that which 
is delivered at the factory in sweet condi- 
tion. This is largely owing to the uneven 
sourness or acidity of different lots of 
cream and to the manner in which they 
were ripened or soured. 

The producer, however, frequefitly ar- 
gues that it makes no particular difference 
to his pocketbook whether the cream sours 
or not. According to the Vt exper sta, 
there is a chance that not only may the 
sour cream injure the entire lot of butter, 
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but there is almost certain to be a direct 
financial loss to the dairyman in another 
way. It is difficult and almost impossible 
to obtain an accurate sample of sour cream 
and the creamery which receives it has 
great difficulty in making a proper test. 
Gas bubbles and increasing viscosity or 
gumminess are at the bottom of the trouble. 

In nine cases out of ten the error in sam- 
pling will be in the direction of giving a 
lower result. In other words, a creamery 
patron who sells his cream in a sweet con- 
dition will get a larger check than the one 
who sells sour cream, even though the 
quantities of each are the same and the 
two creams were of same quality or con- 
tained the same amount of butter fat in 
the beginning. The chances are always in 
favor of an inaccurate test. Rather than 
to urge creameries to make any special 
efforts to test sour cream properly, the en- 
ergy in this direction should be expended 
in securing the cream in a sweet condition. 
No creamery ought to receive sour Cream. 
If creamery patrons cannot see how much 
it is to their interests, as well as to the in- 
terests of the creamery, to keep the cream 
sweet, an indirect fine may be laid upon 
them in this way, by giving them the low 
test which sour cream is likely to receive. 








Protection to Cattle Importers—Cattle 
are now officially tested by an expert of 
this government in Great Britain before 
they leave the farm where they are raised 
for shipment to the United States. This 
was brought about owing to the fact that 
unofficial tests made abroad were unsat- 
isfactory and that cattle which were cer- 
tified as sound when leaving Great Britain 
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reacted when they were tested at our quar- 
antine station on this side. An arrange- 
ment has been made by the department of 
agriculture by which certificates of tuber- 
culin tests issued by Canadian veterinari- 
ans will be accepted by this country. This 
action has almost entirely protected Amer- 
ican importers from the condemnation of 
animals at the time of importation and 
aids them in securing healthy cattle. These 
tests are made abroad at the expense of 
the government, and certificates are issued 
to the importer without charge. 





Texas Fever can be prevented and kept 
from spreading by killing the cattle ticks 
which infest the animals on southern pas- 
tures. Prof Redding of the Ceorgia ex- 
periment station urges that this can be 
accomplished by rotation of crops and 
inspection of cattle twice a week. Each 
time the cattle are inspected ticks can 
be removed by hand and the infested part 
of the animals rubbed thoroughly with a 
mixture of 4 pounds axle grease and 1 
pound kerosene and other similar mixtures, 





Ewes with Twin Lambs should be kept 
by themselves and fed a quart daily of a 
mixture of corn and cob meal and bran, 
two quarts of the meal to one of the bran. 
Ad a few roots and four ounces of oil- 
meal per head extra, with all the best hay 
they will eat clean. Keep salt before them 
every day in the year. 

Lump Jaw—J. F. G. (Teng) has a cow 
that has a lump on her jaw just below the 
eye. Use Fleming Bros’ remedy for lump 
ety as advertised in American Agricultu- 
rist. 

















SHARPLES DAIRY CREAM SEPARATORS, 


LWATYTYsSsS THE BEST. 


“Business Dairying,” a very valuable book and Catalo; 
P. M. Sharples, 


Sharples Co.. Chicago, Ills. 


e No. 100 free. 
est Chester, Pa. 
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We Give Samples Free 


Also circulars and letters of recommendation from practical feeders, bespeaking the 
wonderful feeding value of our digestible feeds :— 


Chicago Gluten Meal 
Gluten Feed 


What other farmers who have fed these feeds told us we want to tell you. 


Fancy Corn Bran 
Germ Oil Mea) 


We 


can make calves and pigs grow better; make cows give more milk, and keep them in 
bettergeneral condition, which is your best guarantee of better quality milk. 


Are you getting ever 
ing? If not, why not? 


last cent of profit possible by your present methods of feed- 
erhaps we can help you with practical suggestions. 


Wewill 


ladly answer by letter any questions you may wish to ask, without expense to you, 


if you address 


Dept. O. J.. THE GLUCOSE SUGAR REFINING CO., 


Correspondence invited. 





The Rookery, Chicago, Ill. 








LUMP JAW 


Fasily and thoroughly cured. ¢ 
New, common-sense method, ¢ 
.. No —,> moO 
REE. A practic 
ustrated treatise on th 
lute cure of Lump Jaw, free 
Z-@.) you ask for Pamphlet No. 235. 


—_— lA eatl 





Fleming Bree, ¢ em 
Union Stock Yards, Chicago, 








| Wilder's Stanchion 
meer 4 @n improvement over 

5m & Lightest, strongest, 
stanchion 

















THEY GET IT ALL, 


all of the nutriment in the 
grain, vegetables, potatoes, 
pumpkins, etc., when it is 
properly cooked with our 


5 + 
Farmer’s Favorite 
Feed Cooker. Furnice of 
best grey iron. Boiler best 
galvanized steel. yee A 

ood for scalding hogs, boil- 
g syrup,etc. Don’t wait un- 
til you have paid a higher 
rice for an inferior article 
But write now for our prices 


and circulars. 
L. B. LEWI8, 14 Main St., Cortland, N. ¥. 








Going to Feed Cattle This Winter? 
: o Then be sure and buy an Osgood 
= Standard Scale and know what 
you make. It will you. 

good’s are simply constructed 
of best material. No repairs. 
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3P Tools 

MO Ue UG eo OP Ree 
from rooting. Makes 48 different 
ear marks, large or amall. No change of blade. Extracts 
ines tial Ifit sabes, cod re ae Sd ape 2, 100. 

a FARMER BRIGHTON, PAIRFIRLD, 10W de 
et 
\ Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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Census Returns of Live Stock, 1900. 


[8] 





In his address before the national live 
stock association, Mr L. G. Powers, chief 
statistician for agriculture of the 12th cen- 
sus, made public the facts relative to live 
stock in 1900, so far as they have been com- 
piled. The figures for 26 states are final, 
for 20 states they represent the prelimi- 
nary count; in six states are merely esti- 
mates. Sheep on farms and ranges consti- 
tute 99.6% of all in the country. Wool- 
bearing sheep, or sheep over one year of 
age, during the decade increased from 35,- 
935,364 to 39,936,663, or 11.1%. Every section 
of the country shows a decrease except the 
western or range division. The north At- 
lantic states show a decrease of 38.9%, 
north central 18.3, south Atlantic 27.4, south 
central 46. In the western the gain was 
104.1%. The number decreased since 1890 in 
nearly all the farming states, with a very 
heavy decline in Texas, caused by an in- 
crease of over 100,000 farms in this state. 
In the western states, mainly on the ranges, 
sheep increased from 10,806,999 in 1890 to 22,- 
211,325 in 1900, representing a substitution 
of 11,000,000 sheep for their equivalent in 
cattle on the public domain. 

Horses on farms and ranges constituted 
86.2% of the total, those in cities and towns 
equaling 13.8%. The number on the farm 
was 15,658,748 two years and over, 1,443,059 
between one and two years, and 1,326,562 
colts under one year. Assuming that colts 
under one year were not included in the 
census of 1890, the percentage of increase 
during the decade is 14.2. If colts were in- 
cluded the increase is 23.1%. 

Mules on farms and ranges constitute 
95% of the whole number, being 2,912,958 
work mules, 291,458 between one and two 
years, and 255,166 under one year. If no 
colts were included in 1890, the percentage 
of increase was 35. If colts were included, 
the increase was 46.3%. The number of 
mules increased in every grand division 
into which the states and terri- 


FARM ANIMALS 


Some Grand Champions. 





The champion breeding animals in the 
three leading breeds of beef cattle at the 


Chicago stock show were as _ follows: 
Shorthorns—Senior and grand champion 


male, Lavender Vicount, owned by C. E. 
Leonard of Missouri; the junior male cham- 
pion, Nonpareil of Clover Blossom, owned 
by George Bothwell of Missouri; senior fe- 
male champion, Roberta, owned by J. G. 
Robbins & Son of Indiana. 

Herefords—Senior male, Perfection, owned 
by Thomas Clark of Illinois; junior male, 
Goodenough, owned by O. Harris of Mis- 
souri; senior female, Betty 2d, owned by O. 
Harris. 

Aberdeen-Angus—Senior male, Rosegay, 
owned by C. H. Gardner of Illinois; junior 
male, Hayti Woodlawn, owned by J. O. 
Strubinger of Illinois; senior female, Bar- 
bara McHenry, owned by W. A. McHenry 
of Iowa; junior female, Blackbud of Den- 
ison 3lst, owned by McHenry. 


—— 


Silage Good Sheep Feed. 


W. H. STAGE, NEW YORK. 





One of the first requisites to successful 
sheep husbandry is a warm, dry basement 
facing south and east, with plenty of win- 
dows to let in an abundance of sunlight. 
If you have say 100 sheep, divide the base- 
ment room into four parts with an alley- 
way in the middle. When the lambs begin 
to come in spring, keep filling the pens as 
fast as they are dropped. Keep those of 
about the same age together. This will 
prevent older lambs injuring those quite 
young. See that the sheep are well pro- 
vided with straw, and that a box of salt 
and a supply of fresh water are accessible 
in each pen. 

I like silage very much for sheep feed, 
provided it is put up properly. I find it 
best to let the corn glaze pretty completely 





will be 
night 
and morning, and at noon give a feed of 


Then the s:lage 
I feed silage 


before cutting. 
sweet and wholesome. 


I do not feed too much, but 
clean at 


roots and hay. 
give just what they will eat up 
every meal. 

I like to have my lambs come about the 
middle of December or the first of January. 
Keep the basement temperature up to 65 
degrees, but be sure that the arrangement 
is such as to insure good ventilation. Let 
the lambs and ewes out into the lot as 
often as the weather will permit. When 
the lambs are old enough to wean, put them 
in a pen by themselves and feed corn meal, 
bran, and all the silage they will eat. If 
this is done, lambs will be ready for the 
early spring market. 

Fat Cattle Sell High—The large number 
of fat cattle sent in for exhibition at the in- 
ternational exposition at Chicago in early 


December were sold at auction at good 
prices. The general average was better 
than last year, although the price of the 


champion single animal and the champion 
carload was not up to last year. The cham- 
pion Hereford steer sold for 50 cents per 
pound, the champion carload lot for 12 
cents. Last year these prices were $1.50 
and 15% cents respectively. This year the 
Herrin lot of Herefords, first in their class, 
brought $9.50 per pound. This also is lower 
than last year. Taking the fat cattle by 
breeds the prices for Hereford carlots ranged 
from $6.35 to $12, Shorthorns $7.10 to $8.90, 
Angus $6.85 to $9.25,-mixed $6 to $8.55. Fat 
cattle bred in Texas won a large portion 
of premiums. These victories demonstrated 
emphatically that stock from the south- 
western ranges can be profitably handled 
by the farmers in the corn belt. A large 
percentage of the winning carlots were 
bred in Texas and fed in some of the corn 
belt states. This was true of the grand 
champion lot of Herefords bred by Mrs C. 
Adair of Texas and fed by D. W. Black of 
Ohio. 





tories are divided. 

Dairy cows on the farm num- 
bered 17,199,881, which is 94.6% of 
the total number in the country. 
This is an increase of 687,931, or 
4.2%, over 1890, with an increase 
in all the grand divisions. The in- 
crease in milk production has 
been so much greattr than these 
figures would indicate that it is 
evident that in 1890 many cows 
must have been returned as 
“milch cows’ when they were 
breeding rather than dairy ani- 
mals. 

In neat cattle, 97.7% are found 
on farms and ranges. The to- 
tal number thus located, includ- 
ing calves and dairy cows, was 
67,906,552. The number of calves 
was 15,379,334; of neat cattle other 
than calves and dairy cows, 35,- 
327,097, or a total of cattle exclu- 
sive of dairy cows of 50,706,431. 
This is 475,475 more than report- 
ed in 1890 under the two heads 
of working oxen and other cat- 
tle. It shows a very small in- 
crease in ten years, if calves 
were not included under “other 
cattle” in 1890. If calves were 
thus included in 1890, the present 
figures show a gain of 45.5%. 

Hogs on farms and ranges con- 
stitute 97.2% of the country’s to- 
tal, and number 63,297,249. The 
figures show a gain over ten 
years ago of 9.4%. In the north 
Atlantic states a decrease of 
15.4%, a gain of 8.4% in the 
north central, an increase of 41.3 
in the western, and of 19.6 in the 
south central. Statistician Pow- 
ers says it is expected that all 
figures covering the live stock 
census will be ready for the pub- 
lie January 15 to February 1 at 
latest. These will include the 
official census figures by states. 


Gardner of Blandinville, Ill. 
son 3d 22463. The photograph brings out his splendid form. 
dom seen. 


a 














SENIOR CHAMPION ANGUS BULL, ROSEGAY, 30708. 


This magnificent doddie, champion at nearly all the western state fairs this fall, and an easy 
winner at the 1901 international at Chicago, is owned by the well-known ‘“‘baby beef” 
He is a long two-year-old; sire, Gay Lad 19538; dam, Rose of Emer- 


man, C. H. 


He is an animal whose equal is sel- 











A Change Needed in Dairy Methods. 
*EX-GOV W. D. HOARD. 
Dairy schools have been started in vari- 
ous states to teach butter and cheese mak- 


ing. A flood of light has been turned by 
scientific investigation on all the processes 
of dairy work. Everybody in the proces- 


sion has been benefited by this work more 
than the farmer. Why? Because he has 
turned his back to the light. You can see 


this everywhere. You can see it in the 
loss of fertility. Farms by the hundred, 
that I knew well 40 years ago, will not 
produce to-day over half the cow food 
they did then. The fact is shown in the 
price of farm lands. It is said that the 


state of New York has lost over $1,500,000,000 
in the last 30 years by the decline of values 


in her farm lands. This is mainly due to 
loss of fertility. We may charge it to the 
west, but that is not true. 

Go into the old cheese making districts of 
Herkimer, Madison and Chenango coun- 
ties. Look about you in western New York. 
If these lands were just now as productive 
as they were 40 years ago, they would have 


held their own with any part of the coun- 
try. Do you think the farmers of these 
sections clearly understood the scientific 
fact that for every ten tons of milk or one 
cheese that they sold off their farms, they 
were selling $20 worth of nitrogen, the 
most valuable of* all fertilizing agents? 
New York cows produce about two tons of 
milk per cow a year. That amounts to a 
loss of $4 per cow annually in the produc- 
tive power of the land for every cow that 
has contributed milk to the cheese fac- 
tory and to the cities and towns. 

As showing this destructive shrinkage in 
farm values a gentleman from Dutchess 
county states that his father purchased 
a farm of 125 acres, which cost him nearly 
$17,000 besides $3000 spent afterward in im- 
provements, a total of $20,000. In 1886 he 
was offered $9375 for the farm, two years 
ago $5000 for it, and to-day the best offer 
he can get is $4000. Another farm near 
him bought for $10,000, with the additional 


cost of a new house at $3000, recently sold 
for $2000 to settle an estate. He said: But 
few f rmers here have sufficient enterprise 
to build a silo and feed a balanced ration, 
nor does one in 1000 know what his cows 
are doing. In our township, I know of but 
four silos among nearly 100 farmers. 


Let us give you a picture of an opposite 
character. The town of Lake Mills, in Jef- 
ferson county, Wis, is six miles square. 
The natural fertility of its.soil is no better 
than that of Dutchess county,.N Y,-and 
that was gréatly reduced by excessive 
wheat growing from 1850 to 1870. Nearly 
every farm has a silo to-day, and its farm- 
ers are among the most prosperous in the 
Tnited States. They are wide-awake read- 
ers of dairy literature, and many of their 
sons have attended the dairy school, in 
Madison, as well as what is known as the 
short course in agriculture. There are over 
100 creameries in the county; a cow to 
every inhabitant, over 36,000, and the farm 
products of the county, as shown by the 
state census of 1895, were valued at $4,300,- 
000. I believe the cause of the difference 
in these two townships chiefly lies in the 
fact that the more prosperous western 
community has been paying large attention 
to its dairy education, and the other has 
not. 





The Lazy Man’s Pasture Gate—Where 
cows or other animals are driven through 
a gate twice a day and if the gate is situ- 
ated at the end of a long narrow lane, 
where a jam is likely to occur, the gate 
shown in the accompanying illustration is 
very satisfactory. It consists simply of an 
upright gate suspended by means of bolts 
or pins at b. The lower part is heaviest, 
so that when free it assumes an upright 
position and closes the passage. The board, 
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*Abstract of an address 
week at the New York dairy 
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GATE IN POSITION. 








a, pjevents it ren swinging haute and 
forth. At the top, c, is attached a wire 
which runs along the fence to a consider- 
able distance. By means of this properly 
arranged the cows can be driven up to 
the gate and the one who has them in 
charge can open the gate without going 
in front of them. Of course the pins, }, 
must be sufficiently high to allow the farm 
animals to go under the gate when held 
horizontal without touching their backs.— 
[F. P. Wells. 





Noted Trotter Sold—The noted trotter, 
Directum, 2.05%, was recently sold for $12,- 


100 to W. M. Savage, proprietor. of the In- 
ternational stock food company of Min- 
neapolis. This horse at one time held the 


trotting record and is still a very valuable 
animal. Mr Savage 
fine collection of blooded stock of all kinds 
and is proving that his stock food. is val- 
uable for the men whose business it is ‘to 
produce high class speed and draft horses 
and fat animals of all kinds. 





Keep Sheep in Good Condition—A sheep 
should never be allowed to fall off in con- 
dition. Its constitution is weakened per- 
manently. The clip of wool is seriously 
injured. No animal is so difficult to re- 
store to good condition as the sheep, and 
there is none where a loss of flesh tells so 
quickly upon its outward covering.—[J. F. 
Hancock. 





A Brood Sow should be fed a variety, 
such as bran, roots, etc. Corn is fattening 
and should not be fed in large quantities. 
It promotes neither the growth of the sow 
nor pigs. Some green vegetable food should 
be given- in winter. 


STOCK . INTERESTS 


is getting together ‘a- 








CLOSEST 


SHIMMER 
q 


may try a Nationa! Hand Separator 
for ten days, in his own dairy, free. 
Skim all your milk with it a third 
ofa month and let its merits deter- 
mine your disposition of it. 


f Every dairyman and farmer 
looking for the closest skimmer 


The 


NATIONAL 
+ Hand Separator 


is perfectin mechanical construc- 
tion, absolutely correct in prin- 

ciple; skims closest, runs easiest, 
produces better cream, Itis 

@asiest to clean ; gives perfect sat- 
isfaction every way. Write for 
full particulars. 


National Dairy Machine Co. 
Newark, N. J. 


= 








= 
This 
with short feed and 
the time to buy a 


THE RELIABLE 


Stock Food Cooker and Water Heater 


Combin 
will give the most Lowy ee re 
sults. 4 and sizes: 25 gals. 85; 


gals. 89 
6. Ceralog ogue 


h prices is 
cnoleer. 
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Rellableincb. & Brdr. Co., Box-1, Quiacy, til. 








YOU CAN SAVE YOUR HORSE 
OR ANY DOMESTIC ANIMAL 


from Coughs, Pneumonia, Distemper, Western 
Fever, La Grippe, Snuffies or Tuberculosis, a 
simply applying to THE R. T. BooTH Co., 

aca, Y., fora sample of Veterinary eedernt: 
and “tat book on the diseases on animals. 
Both are free. Address ‘Veterinary Depart.” 
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-— NO SPAVINS 


en worst possible spavin can be curedin 
minutes. Ringbones, Curbs and Splints 
fast as quick. Not painful and never has 
Detailed information about 
new method sent free to horse owners. 
Write today. Ask for pamphlet No, 82 
| Fleming bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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Take Off the Horns. 
oe only by a 


CONVEX DISHORNER 


‘ait heeare sad.all all —- et a ae 
horning. West’n tradesupplied from Ch 
Christiana, Pa. 


Illustrated 


book free. George Webster, 


Prim wisn Pecrsand maine aso oe 


PROF JESSE nO EERY. vy, Pleasant Hill. Ohio. 








When Writing to Advertisers Be Sure to Mention 
WHERE YOU SAW THE ADVERTISEMENT. 






















wach fet ys 


Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., 


gut it for anything. 








x bottles for $5. Our book, 
Write at once and address 


You Can Save Your Horse 


from Spavin, Ringbone, Splints, Curbs and all forms of 
mpt and liberal application of that old reli- 
and well known remedy—~, 


Kendall’s Spayin Cure 


It has the unqualified endorsement of 
every man who has ever usedit. Here 
is a sample of what thousandssay for it, 


CURED FIVE BONE SPAVINS. 
Montrose, Colo., July 14, 1899. 
Dear Sirs:—Please send me 
one of your ‘Treatise on the Horse.” Your Kendall's 
Spavin Cure is the best in all the world. 
five bone spavins on my horses and would not be with- 
Yourstraly, G. W. ROBUCK, 


It isa most valuable liniment for family use—splendid for bruises, 
os, lame back, rheumatism, etc., etc. Sold by all — $1; 
“A Treatise on the mailed free, 


DR... B. J. KENDALL co. Enosburg Falls, Vt. 









I have cured 


orse,” 
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Marketing Farm Produce by Trolley. 





On the Buffalo and Lockport railroad, 
<unning between Buffalo and Olcott, N Y, 
an electric locomotive has been in operation 
handling freight cars, for three years. One 
of these is shown in the illustration. They 
are very satisfactory and have pulled 24 
loaded freight cars at one time. Usually 16 
to 18 cars make up a train. The average 
speed is about_30 miles per hour. The en- 
gineer manipulates the power very much 
in the same manner as the ordinary trolley 
street cars are handled. This company has 
also developed the past season the trolley- 
freight car for handling fruit and vegeta- 
bles. Two through cars were placed in op- 
eration this season. They are of the ordi- 
nary freight and express car type, 32 by 
6% feet, and furnished with a motor similar 
to that of an ordinary street car, as shown. 

This season the two cars placed in opera- 
tion were loaded at Olcutt, the center of 
the fruit belt. Late in the evening the fruit 
and other farm products are placed on the 
car and arrive in Buffalo about 3 a m, 
ready for the early market. This company 
intends to handle all sorts of farm products, 

The system has been very satisfactory 
the past season, although the rate of 40 
cents per 100 pounds from Olcott to Buffalo 
is considered rather high. Yet it is quite 
certain that satisfactory prices will be ar- 
ranged as soon as the system is thoroughly 
installed. Peaches and other fruit in bas- 
kets are usually piled four tiers deep, with 
partitions between in these cars. A con- 
ductor, motorman and two assistants to 
handle the freight, are employed for each 
ear. The cars are run direct to the central 
station in Buffalo, where fruit, vegetables, 
poultry and other farm products are un- 
loaded. Peaches of the most delicate va- 
rieties were carried this season by the trol- 
ley freight and delivered in the Buffalo 
markets in the most perfect condition. The 
service has been quite satisfactory on the 
whole to farmers, and is gaining in popular~ 
ity. The fact that the produce can be de-~ 
livered late in the evening, reaching the 
markets early in the morning, has a decid- 
ed advantage over the old system on the 
ordinary steam railroads. 

FARM WAGONS ON TROLLEY ROADS. 

The express motor car promises t6 be a 
permanent institution. Rail wagons as 
auxiliaries or trailers to such cars indicate 
where the benefit begins to all farming and 
rural interests in freight haulage on elec- 
tric railways. The freight motor car does 
not provide means and facilities for cheap 
transportation of bulky loads for farm 
produce, household furniture, in fact, the 


CONVEYANCE 








TROLLEY FREIGHT CAR. 


greater portion: of shipments. The express 
motor car does not eliminate the excessive 
cost at the city terminals of cartage and 
trucking. The question of a ten to 15-mile 
haul from the farm to the city over the 
rail track should be a small expense. Yet 
to be utilized and to be advantageous to 
the farmer, the cartage question must also 
be considered, and the present expensive 
undertaking saved to the farm. This has 
been largely accomplished by the Bonner 
rail wagon. It takes the load unbroken in 
the wagon from the time it is loaded until 
it is delivered. 

The wagon is made in any design that 
is practicable to road and track use, as 
shown in our illustration. It is usually cov- 
ered with a tarpaulin or cloth cover, the 
Same as freight cars are covered with in 
England and on the continent. It is really 
a combined road wagon and railway truck, 
animal power being used in the streets and 
on the highway, and electric, steam or other 
motive power being substituted on the rail 
tracks. The combination vehicle is pat- 
terned after the best form of farm or city 
freight wagon. The only essentials are that 
the wagon shall be of sufficient hight and 
width of gauge to admit of the skeleton 
truck to be placed under and between its 
wheels when elevated some six inches above 
the level of the roadway. 

The wheels are constructed with wide 
tires as a protection against soft roads. 
The wagon is made light in pattern, but 
having a carrying capacity of from two to 
eight tons, according to the freight hauled. 
The truck consists of strong framework of 
steel and iron, a single platform having 
two axles, and provided with one or two 
series of dogs or stops; the stops so con- 
structed as to spring into position and 





AND INTERCOURSE 


clamp on the axle of the wagon when it is 
placed in position. These clamps are op- 
erated by hand levers. 

To elevate the wagon and enable the 
truck to be placed in position, an inclined 
driveway, six-inch elevation, of the same 
gauge as that of the wagon, is constructed, 
with tracks on the driveway placed par- 
allel and just outside the electric siding 
rails. The wagon is hauled to position eas- 
ily. On. the truck the wheeis swing clear 
of the ground, the wagon being supported 
entirely by the rail track. .Any number of 
Wagons can be connected as a regular 
train, the entire drawbar pull being pro- 
vided for and supported in the rail truck. 
Loads of two to eight tons are moved 
and are transferred in this manner in short 
order. 

These wagons have been in successful 
6peration in Toledo, O, Detroit, Mich, and 
on the Isle of Man for a long time. It is 


considered entirely practical. The best en- 
gineering experts in this country and in 
England pronounce it a success. Trains 


have been operated on schedule time run 
at a rate of 40 miles per hour. 


Farmers’ Independent Telephone Lines. 
W. W. WEEKS, MICHIGAN, 





Since the expiration of certain patents 
the telephone has become indispensable to 
the farm and home, especially where once 
tried and its benefits realized. When one 
line is constructed others will soon follow. 
Now in order to start a line some inter- 
est must be shown by two or three or 
more farmers or citizens and they should 
map out a route, which should connect 
one city or village with another, running 
it as closely as possible to the farmers 


who want the line. Use the short route 
for the main line and run sub or branch 
lines to those not directly on the line. 


Bridging instruments are mostly used on. 
farmers’ or party lines, with a resistance 
of about 1600 ohms. The single line or 
grounded system is used most extensively 
and a good grade of No 12 galvanized wire 
running about 160 pounds per mile is em- 
ployed. If a metallic circuit is chosen No 
14 wire does well. 

The route now being talked up, a meet- 
ing must be held somewhere along the 
line, and if enough are interested to take 
hold .and build the line, officers are then 
elected. But if enough farmers are not 
just ready, it may be well to draw up a 
paper, something like this: We, the under- 
signed, agree to bear equal expense in time, 
labor and material in constructing a tele- 
phone line along the -highWay between 
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LOADED WITH FARM PRODUCE DEZIVERED IN TOLEDO, O, 

















PRACTICAL HORTICULTURE 








ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE 


(insert name stations). Said line to be 
built in such a way and manner as a 
majority of the subscribers may determine. 
Provided; (state number wanted) sub- 
scribers can be secured to build the line. 
Some one should be appointed to solicit 
names and when enough names .are 
secured, call a meeting, elect president, 
secretary and treasurer. 

Party lines to get good results should 
not carry more than 15 or 18 subscribers. 
Officers now being elected, the line should 
be established and the president appoint 
two or more to survey the route and set 
stakes about every ten rods and number 
them, commencing at one. At the next 
meeting the whole number of poles being 
ascertained, each one is assigned an equal 
number of poles to,get out and have on 
the ground by a certain time. The farm- 
ers usually go into their own swamps and 
get out poles of good size and quality to 
Save expense. When poles are on_ the 
ground, a time is set by the president 
and all turn out in gangs of four or five 
and set the poles, nail on the brackets and 
stretch the wire. A committee shouid also 
be appointed at the first or second meeting 
to buy the wire, brackets, insulators, etc. 

The line now being constructed, those 
who are ready can put in their ’phones 
or have someone that understands’. the 
work do it. The resistance of each tele- 
phone ringer coil on a line should be the 
same to secure good results. The genera- 
tors should be wound to ring through from 
40,000 to 60,000 ohms resistance on lines hav- 
ing 15 to 20 bells. The toll collected from 
outside usually pays the running expense 
of line, if it does not an assessment is 
made. The ’phones being personal prop- 
erty, each one owning his own, the ex- 
pense of keeping ’*phone in order is borne 
by subscriber. The president sees that line 
is kept in order and paid for out of treas- 
ury. Switchmen at ends of lines are paid 
by the month or year. 





Maryland Fruit Growers Discuss Methods. 


The fourth annual meeting of the Mary- 
land state horticultural society, held in 
Baltimore last week, was well attended by 
a representative lot of fruit growers and 
practical men. The society was organized 
in 1898 by Prof W. G. Johnson, now asso- 
ciate editor of American Agriculturist. 

BUSINESS NOTICE. 

The Handsomest Calendar of the sea- 
son (in ten colors) six beautiful heads (on 
six sheéts, 10x12 inches), reproductions of 
paintings by Moran, issued by general pas- 
senger department, Chicago, Milwaukee 
and St Paul railway, will be sent on re- 
ceipt of 25 scents. Address F. A. Miller, 
general passenger agent, Chicago. 











FOR HANDLING FREIGHT 


It was ,incorporated in- 1900, and _ receives 
a state appropriation for the publication 
of its reports. The names on the roll in- 
clude the most progressive farmers of the 
state. There are now about 2300 on the 
list. 

The society has been and is persistent 
in its efforts to strengthen the horticul- 
tural department of the agricultural col- 
lege and experiment station. For ten years 
there has been practically nothing pub- 
lished by the station of any value to fruit 
growers, although large amounts of money 
have been expended for experimental 
purposes. By the gradual withdrawal of 
some factors that have impeded active pro- 
gression along horticultural lines, Mary- 
land is emerging from a period of lethargy 
into a future of great promise. This state 
is primarily a horticultural state and the 
results accomplished by the horticultural 
department of the college.and station 
should be in advance of ail others. 

The report of H. P. Gould, secretary- 
treasurer, showed the society is in good 
financial condition. With the state ap- 
propriation there is $1128.49 on hand. Out 
of this 3000 copies of the annual report will 
be printed and distributed to members free. 

The officers for the next year are as 
follows: Robert S. Emory of Kent county, 
president; George O. Brown, agricultural 
editor of the Baltimore Sun, vice-president; 
Prof A. L. Quaintance, secretary-treasurer; 
members of the executive committee, Hon 
Charles G. Briggs, Washington county, and 
Orlando Harrison of Worcester. 


THE DISPLAY OF FRUIT 


for an off year was remarkable. The apples 
shown by H. W., L. P. and G. P. Miller of 
Gerrardstown, W Va, was an eye-opener. 
The specimens of York Imperial, Ben Da- 
vis, Aiken and Stark were the finest ever 
seen in the state. The collection of apples 
from Washington county by S. S. Stouffer 
attracted much attention. Other exhibitors 


were James S. Harris, Kent county, H. 
Weber & Sons, Gowett county, F™ P. 
Cochran, Kent county, F. E. Mathews, 


Somerset county, W. B. Greenwood, J. S. 
Linthicum and Harry Boyd. 

The Kieffer pears were of unusual size 
and remarkably bright in color for the sea- 
son. One lot of Garber pears, grown by 
the Miller Brothers in the Allegheny moun- 
tains, were perfect in form and color, re- 
sembling wax models. They had been kept 
in cold storage and came out in perfect 
condition. A large part of the fruit was 
kept by the Baltimore cold storage and 
warehouse company free of charge to the 
society. 

In jars, J. W.. Kerr, the 
plum expert, exhibited. over 250 varieties. 
Over 115 varieties of peaches were shown 
by the Miller Brothers, preserved in jars 


well-known |! 
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and formalin. A very creditable collection 
of vegetables was shown by S. S. Merritt 
of Baltimore county. The material was in- 
stalled by Richard Vincent, Jr. 

The principal address of the meeting was 
delivered by Prof John Craig of Cornell 
university on orchard cover’ crops, an 
abstract which we wili print later. Other 
papers were by H. W. Miller of Paw Paw, 
W Va, on Stone fruits in the mountains. 

Ornamental planting for. the country 
home was discussed by Edwin A. Seide- 
witz of Baltimore. Apples in western 
Maryland was the topic of a very good 
paper by Guy L. Stewart, assistant in- 
dustrial agent of the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. Growing and marketing straw- 
berries was discussed by J. S. Lapham. 
Prof H. E. Van Deman gave some valu-: 
able notes gotten from his experiences at 
the Pan-American exposition. The reports 
of the state entomologist, Prof A. L. Quain- 
tance and state pathologist, Prof J. B. Nor- 
ton, were ~°2d and discussed. Among the 
insects the San Jose scale was the leading 
topic treated. , 





Gooseberries are slowly’ growing in fa- 
vor in America, but are not appreciated 
as they are in England, where they may 
be considered the national fruit. English 


varieties in this country, of which the In- 
dustry here illustrated is one of the best, 
are very much subject to mildew and ean- 
grown without: careful and thor- 
with potassium sulphide. 


not be 
ough spraying 











WINHAMS INDUSTRY GOOSEBERRY. 


The American varieties, which are hardier, 
are generally too small, although some of 
the newer sorts are as large as the Eng- 
lish. They do better planted in partial 
shade. 
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Believes in Kieffer Pears. 
ARTHUR J. COLLINS, BURLINGTON CO, N JVs 








My father, J. S. Collins, was the first to 
plant and advertise the Kieffer pear. He 
not only recommended it highly, but plant- 
ed largely, and has a Kieffer orchard of 
something like 100 acres. He gathered in 
the year 1900 95,000 baskets. This year not 
being a first-class fruit year, he gathered 
65,000 baskets, which are now selling in Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago and New York 
markets at 35 to 50 cents per five-eighths 


bushel basket. Buyers seem very active 
and the pears are in good demand. Some 
people predicted a few years ago that 


Kieffer pears would not be worth handling 
this year, but they missed their calculation. 

We are planting this year 3000 Kieffer 
trees and if we had plenty of land would 
not hesitate to plant 30 or 50 acres more 
at this time. I do not know anything that 
ean be grown which will bring the same 
results, In this locality no other variety 
of pear in our list will pay one-half as 
much. The Le Conte ranks very closely, 
then comes the Garber and finally the Bart- 
lett. The great trouble with some of the 
slower growing leading varieties is that 
they are affected with blight. Kieffer pear 
trees resist the attacks of the San Jose 
scale to a great degree. Occasionally a 
tree is attacked by the scale, but as a rule 
it seems to get away from the scale. I 
think the bark of the tree is more bitter 
than some other varieties of pears. At 
any rate, there is something about the tree 
the scale does not hanker after. My father 
has a large cold storage house on his farm 
and now has stored 20,000 baskets of pears. 
These keep in prime condition at a tem- 
perature of 34 to 36 degrees, cooled by the 
ammonia process. I have my home farm 
mostly set to apple trees. I have an or- 
chard which produced this year 10,000 bas- 
kets of Kieffer pears. 





A Promising, Undeveloped Fruit Region. 


GUY L. STEWART. 





Growing on the Alleghany mountains in 
Garrett county, Md, in nearly every low 
place, are immense, almost impenetrable, 
tangles of the wild crab apple, Pyrus coro- 
naria. In the autumn, after the leaves have 
fallen, the fruit hangs in great abundance 
and forms almost a solid light yellow mass, 
In addition to the wild crabs are large 
numbers of hawthorns, as well as tangle 
of blackberry. ‘These berries, as well as the 
cultivated blackberry, raspberry and straw- 
berry, are from one to two weeks later 
than those of the common marketing sec- 
tions, and command good prices because 
of their lateness. At Swanton, a man 
shipped his strawberries into Pittsburg late 
and in such good condition he had the 
market to himself~ He is about the only 
person who has as yet gone into the small 
fruit industry in this section. From his 
success others wiil engage in the business 
soon and the demand for good and late 
fruit will increase. 

I am surprised at the size of apple* or- 
chards. Unfortunately, they lack care and 
attention. Almost every farmer has an or- 
chard of 50 to 1000 trees. The trees are 
large and sturdy in appearance, but covered 
with lichens. This condition is true, 
whether on clay loam or lime rock red 
clay, yet the crops seem to be surer on the 
red clay lands from Swanton through to 
Accident and on the same sort of red clay 
lands ever the West Virginia lands. 


The orchards are never cultivated, but 
have a thick sod or are grown up with 
filth. They are never sprayed, never 


trimmed. Hand picking, packing and care- 
ful marketing are not known. Thousands 
of bushels of Baldwin and Fallawater rot 
on the ground or freeze on the trees. The 
people do not know that they have a good 
income awaiting the proper care of this 
fruit. Should some progressive fruit 
grower locate in this section, plant and 





attend to his orchard, see to the picking, 
packing and marketing of his fruit, it 
would be a short time only before this sec- 
tion would compete with the New York and 
West Virginia apple region. . Little care has 
been shown in the sections of varieties. 
Sweet Russet is the main variety, Bald- 
win and Fallawater close seconds. There 
are many Greenings, Grimes Golden and 
Roman Beauty. Ben Davis, King of Tomp- 
kins County, and York Imperial do re- 
markably well. Northern Spy is a good 
bearer, but a poor keeper on account of a 
dry rot, while on the slopes either way from 
the plateau, the Spy and Grimes Golden 
are the best varieties. 

Pears, while not generally grown, do ful- 
ly as well as apples. Kieffer, Bartlett and 
Flemish Beauty are the varieties grown and 
bear abundantly. It is an ideal section for 
pears. Plums and cherries grow, and bear 
heavily. The Japanese varieties of plums 
have not been“tried, but the natives, with 
the Damson leading, do remarkably well. 
Even grapes, though found only in small 
arbors, bear immense crops. On the rocky 
hillside, even where nothing else can be 
set, they grow, and produce well. With the 
soil and good climatic conditions and. di- 
rect railroad connections with the -large 
markets, Garrett county farmers have great 
opportunities before them for the develop- 
ment of a great fruit industry. 





Reforms in Fruit Culture. 





At the last meeting of the southern nurs- 
erymen’s association Prof Franklin Sher- 
man, state etomologist of. North Carolina, 
delivered a valuable address on nursery 
legislation. In part he said: “The main 
factor in bringing about this legislation is 
the San Jose scale. While it has been in- 
strumental in bringing these laws into 
effect, it is my belief that should the scale 
perish from the face of the earth, nursery 
inspection laws would still be in order and 
I should favor them. The systematic in- 
spection of nurseries has revealed a num- 
ber of insects and diseases which were 
not well understood by fruit growers and 
nurserymen a few years ago. 

“T do not maintain, as some persons have 
done, that this scale is a_blessing in dis- 
guise. I have seen too much havoc wrought 
in this and other states to place myself 
upon record as making any such statement, 
It is a pest to be avoided with the greatest 
care and when discovered on any place 
should be fought with energy and perse- 
verance. The agitation of the scale prob- 
lem has awakened fruit growers as never 
before. This awakening is not to be called 
@ scare, but rather a reform; a change from 
the antiquated systems once practiced to 
up-to-date methods, which in_ successful 
orcharding bring into play all the skill and 
talent possessed by the wide-awake nurs- 
eryman and fruit grower in tillage, fertili- 
zation, pruning and spraying. I consider 
the pest a curse in every orchard where 
it becomes established. 

“Leaving the scale out of the question, I 
think the agitation has been a blessing and 
a benefit, both to the fruit grower and the 
propagator of nursery stock. It is not for 
us to wait for the pest to become more 
widely distributed before taking the mat- 
ter in hand. Its slow rate of distribution 
is one of the reasons why we should be 
energetic in our orchards and nurseries. 
We cannot expect to exterminate this pest 
in any section, except under exceptional 
circumstances, but by carrying out our in- 
spection work conscientiously we may pre- 
vent it being disseminated to other locali- 
ties. The smallpox quarantine does not 
eliminate the disease, but prevents a worse 
condition. We do not dispense with the 
service of physiciams because they de not 
cure every patient. 

“The scale agitation has resulted in many 
reforms in orchard management. Many 
unprofitable orchards have been reclaimed 
and are now a source Of profit. This con- 
dition has encouraged the orchard indus- 
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try generally, hence, is an advantage to 
the nurseryman. If fruit growers should 
be told that nurseries are no longer to be 
inspected, it is safe to assume that great 
discouragement to the industry would be 
the immediate result. Inspection is of 
great value to all parties concerned. Nurs- 
ery inspection is a new feature of the 
nurseryman’s business, just as spraying is 
a new factor in apple growing; both timely 
creations to meet special conditions. 

“In North Carolina the state commission 
controlling crop pests has adopted regula- 
tions in regard to the fumigation of nurs- 
ery stock. Fumigation is not an experi- 
ment. If by spending 25 cents and an hour’s 
time, a nurseryman can prevent the fruit 
grower from losing 5000 trees, is it not a 
neeessary and fair expenditure? The scale 
is not the only pest to be considered. The 
gas is equally as destructive to the green 
aphis, woolly aphis, oyster shell _ scale, 
seurfy scale, round and flat-headed borers, 
bag worms, peach borer and many others, 
hundreds of times more common than the 
San Jose scale.” 

> s— — 

Originator and New Fruits—The pres- 
ent system of introducing new fruits ap- 
pears to be founded on an idea that the 
people, as well as the originator, have no 
rights which nurserymen, florists and seeds- 
men are bound to respect. I have experi- 
enced as a tree agent and practical nur- 
seryman all phases of the business and 
realize the necessity of giving the origina- 
tor exclusive right to his variety. His 
right alone to appear in print as the intro- 
ducer of the new variety would be an im- 
mense gain in this direction. The claim of 
impracticability of protection to 
tor as applied to the fruit is not proven. In 
fact the contrary was shown by the intro- 
duction of the Niagara grape, which the 
trade did not dare to advertise or sell un- 
til the Niagara company made it free. Mr 
Woodward, one of the members of that 
company at that time, afterward assured 


origina= 


me that it was a mistake on the part of 
the company to let it go. The main point 
is to insist on the exclusive right of the 


originator to use the name as the dissem- 
inator of the new fruit. This will protect 
purchasers and insure lodgment in the pub- 
lic mind.—[Jacob Moore, Yates Co, N ¥. 

A Plan of Forcing Rhubarb sometimes 
practiced is to transplant the hills into 
large, deep pots, the space around the roots 
being filled up with sandy loam and the 
pot set in the celfar where the temperature 
can be raised sufficiently to start vegetation. 
As soon as the heat is applied the plants 
will begin to start, each pot will produce 
two or three cuttings. After the third cut- 
ting the roots may be taken up and re- 
planted where they will begin growing 
again without having suffered very serious 
injury in the process. If there is a suffi- 
cient supply of roots dug the pots can be re« 
filled and another early crop grown. 





The Future of Apple Growing has much 
of promise in it, but it will be upon some 
entirely new lines. The business will have 
to be localized, so that the supplies for 
warehouses may be sufficient to warrant 
building them in different localities. New 
orchards will need to be planted with refer- 
ence to the more desirable varieties. A 
better system of culture will be required, 
spraying will have to be done systemati- 
cally, that insects may be kept in control, 
and the better: grades of apples grown, that 
are now demanded by foreign as also by our 
home markets.—{George T. Powell, New 
York. 

Muskmelons Under Glass—The seeds of 
the muskmelons in New Hampshire 
tests were started in pots and transplanted 
in the greenhouse beds. It required about 
three months for the fruit to mature after 
the plants were removed from the pots. 
The varieties most successfully grown were 
Rose Gem, Netted Gem and Jenny Lind. 


some 











Original Home of San Jose Scale. 





Recently we called attention to the fact 
that a representative of the United States 
department of agriculture was scouring 
Japan and China in search of the native 
haunts of the San Jose scale. This agent 
has found this scale sparsely upon native 
trees in the region north of the Tientsin- 
Pekin road, south of the great wall, where 
no importation of foreign trees has ever 
been made. The evidence is such that he 
is of the opinion that this is the original 
home of the scale. He has also discovered 
the ladybird beetle, a natural enemy of the 
scale, which in his opinion keeps it down 
in China. Specimens have been sent to this 
country and will be colonized here, if it is 
possible to do so. 

Whether or not it will be effective under 
the varied conditions in which the scale 
exists on this continent is a question which 
cannot yet be decided. The little lady bee- 
tle is not unlike the common native spe- 
cies in this country, which also feeds upon 
the scale, and is generally distributed and 
found in most orchards where scale has 
established itself. It is a small black bee- 
tle, with two bright red spots upon its 
wing covers, in general appearance resem- 
bling our native species, the twice-stabbed 
lady beetle, Chilocorus bivulnerus. The 
species from China belongs also to this 
same group and is very closely related to 


our native species. The new insect 
is known to science as Chilocorus 
similis. 

We would not ‘advise fruit growers to 


place too much confidence in this little crea- 
ture, expecting it to sweep over this coun- 
try and eliminate the San Jose scale in a 
few months, or even years. If the insect 
can be acclimatized and bred in sufficient 
numbers for distribution, it will require 
much time and patience to establish it in 
sections where the San Jose scale exists. 
It will no doubt be difficult for this little 
creature to adapt itself to the environ- 
ments covering such a wide range of ter- 
ritory. The San Jose scale is thoroughly 
established from the Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, and from Canada to the Gulf. Fruit 
growers should therefore fight it persist- 


ently by artificial measures and prevent so 
far as possible its further distribution upon 
nursery stock. This must be done for the 
present at least by use of the various soaps, 








INSECT AND FUNGOUS PESTS 





ORCHARD THAT NEVER FAILED A CROP 


Located on top of the Alleghany mountains, and protected by forest trees. 
are thousands of acres of these wild lands adapted to fruit growing yet to be developed 
in this region. 


There 


oils and hydrocyanic 
sally recommended. 


acid gas so univer- 


“Vaccinating the Soil’ is practiced by 
Mr Beauverie in France as_ protection 
against rust (Botrytis cinerea). He sprays 
the soil upon which plants have been af- 
fected by rust with a culture of the germ, 
on the theory that this treatment pre- 
vents the disease germs multiplying in full 
force. Some of his results are said to be 
quite successful. 


Spraying for Mildew—To hold this dis- 
ease in check on gooseberries, begin spray- 
ing just as the buds are breaking and con- 
tinue at intervals of from ten days to two 
weeks until several applications have been 
made. For spraying use potassium sul- 
phide, one ounce of the sulphide to two gal- 
lons of water. 





Black Violet Aphis cannot be destroyed 
by fumigating the greenhouse with tobacco, 
as this substance injures the flowers. The 
use of hydrocyanic acid gas is preferred. 
eae 


Old as the Pyramids 


And as little changed by the ages, is Scrof- 
ula, than which no disease, save Consump- 
tion, is responsible for a larger mortality, 
and Consumption is its outgrowth. 

It affects the glands, the mucous mem- 
branes, tissues and bones: causes bunches 
in the neck, catarrhal troubles, rickets, in- 
flamed eyelids, sore ears, cutaneous erup- 
tions, etc. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
and Pills 


Thoroughly eradicate scrofula and build up 
the system that has suffered from it. 


25,000 Kieffer Pear Trees 


1 year and 2 years old, clean, thrifty, healthy and bright, 
at £.08 and up. fnll line of trees, plants and vines. 
Catalog free. ARTHUR J. COLLINS, Moorestown, N. J. 


FRUIT TREES Free catalogue gives points on trans- 
planting, cultivating,mulching,pruning, 
spraying and peach culture. HARRISON’S NURSERIES, Berlin, Md, 


OCAL AGENTS New = ceeds, p hey san 
Quick sales, Bi Splendid >utfit. Write to-day. 
NK H BATTLES. Seed’ Grower, ROCHESTER. NW. ¥. 
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IS IT AN EPIDEMIC ? 


Vital Statistics Show an Alarming Increase 
in an Already Prevailing Disease 
—Are Any Exempt? 


At no time in the history of disease has 
there been such an alarming increase in 
the number of cases of any particular mal- 
ady as in that of kidney and bladder , 
troubles now preying upon the people of 
this country. 

To-day we see a relative, a friend or an 
acquaintance apparently well, and in a 
few days we may be grieved to learn of 
their serious illness or sudden death, 
caused by that fatal type of kidney trouble 
—Bright’s disease. 

Kidney trouble often becomes advanced 
into acute stages before the afflicted is 
aware of its presence; that is why we read 
of so many sudden deaths of prominent 
business and professional men, physicians 
and others. They have neglected to stop 
the leak in time. 

While scientists are puzzling their brains 
to find out the cause, each individual can, 
by a little precaution, avoid the chances 
of contracting dreaded and dangerous kid- 
ney trouble, or eradicate it completely from 
their system if already ‘afflicted. Many pre- 
cious lives might have been, and many 
more can yet be saved, by paying atten- 
tion to the kidneys. 

It is the mission of the American Ag- 
vriculturist to benefit its readers at every 
opportunity, and therefore we advise ail 
who have any symptoms of kidney or blad- 
der trouble to write to-day to Dr. Kilmer 
& Co., Binghamton, N. Y., for a free sam- 
ple bottle of Swamp-Root, the celebrated 
specific which is having such a great de- 
mand and remarkable success in the cure 
of the most distressing kidney and blad- 
der troubles. With the sample bottle of 
Swamp-Root will also be sent free a 
pamphlet and treatise of valuable infor- 
mation. 
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Agents and Dealers Wanted 


nid ace S and 5 Gallon Com- 
ressed orchard 
ers. We have the’ adalat when ou 





SUCCEED WHERE 
Largest Nursery. -O'T’ FAIL. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 76 years’ experience, 
STARE BROS., Louisiana, Mo. : Dansville, N.Y. 





ROOM Corn Seed 20 cts per qt. Ber 


Plants cheap. 
Circular free. A. B KATKAMIER, fe 


acedon, N. ¥ 














SPARAGUS 


Its Culture for Home Use and 
for Market 
By P. M. HEXAMER 
A practical treatise on the planting, cultivating, har- 


vesting, marketing and preserving of Asparagus, 
with notes on tts history and botany 





While most works on vegetable growing 
briefly on asparagus culture, this is the first 
published in America which is exclusively devoted to 
this subject. All are agreed that there is no more 
delicious vezetable than properly own and pre- 
pa:ed asparagus. Yet it is but rarely found in our 
gardens, owing principally to the erroneous idea 
that its planting and after management are expen- 
sive and require special skill and enowtenee- c 
disprove these fallacies, and to impart reliable an¢ 
rational information on the improved and simplified 
modern methods of raising this peerless gem Of 
the garden, is the principal object of this work. In 
successive chapters the author treats exhaustively on 
the saving of the seed, raising of the plants, selece 
tion and preparation of the soil, planting, cultiva- 
tion, manuring, cutting, bunching, packing, mar- 
keting, canning and drying, insect enemies, fungus 
diseases and every requirement to successful aspara- 
gus culture, special emphasis being given to increase 
the importance of asparagus as a farm and money 
crop. As no garden is complete without an aspara- 
gus bed, so is no gardener’s or farmer’s library 
complete without this interesting and instructive 


treat 
book 





ak. 
Handsomely illustrated. 5 by 7 
cloth. P.ice, postpaid, 50 cents. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
52 Lafayette Piace, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Itt. 


inches, 170 pages, 
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The Belgian Hare at Home. 

J. RUSSELL SMITH, VIRGINIA. 

Rabbit raising years ago assumed the 
rank of an industry in Belgium, which still 
leads in the business, and annually exports 





thousands of tons of dressed rabbits to 
England. During the fall and _ winter 


months the rabbits are bought up and pre- 
pared for the British market by hucksters 
who, at this season, make this their only 
occupation. There is nothing fancy about 
rabbit raising in Belgium. One of the lead- 
ing exporters telle me that rabbits are to 
be found in almost every dooryard in town 
and country alike, and that little attention 
is given to purity of strain. The rabbits 
are of every breed, mixture and _ color. 
Purely bred specimens are scarce, and en- 
tering a man’s hutches there is no telling 
whether one will find some spotted Flem- 
ish giant, rivaling a turkey in size, or a 
diminutive mongrel little better than our 
ecottontail. 

A large rabbitry is very uncommon be- 
cause rabbit raising is not made a specialty, 
nevertheless the business is important, 
since rabbits are more generally kept than 
chickens, and they occupy much the same 
place as does the chicken on the American 
farm. The small, unfenced and garden- 
like farms of Belgium would be overrun 
by chickens that were unconfined. It is a 
smaller item to fence the rabbit because 
of his ability to thrive in close quarters. 
He has a good appetite and will take a 
great variety of articles on his bill of fare. 
Potato parings, turnips, cabbage stalks, a 
little grain and a bunch of grass or good 
weeds are fed in summer, a wisp of hay in 
winter. 

It is the business of the collector to dress 
the rabbits for shipment and to turn them 
over to a forwarding agent, who, in turn, 
sends them to the London market. The 
skins are bought by weight and the hair is 
used for the manufacture of hats. ~The rab- 
bit in the accompanying sketch is owned by 
Monsieur R. Lescluze-Snoeck, a retired col- 
onel of the Belgian army. His farmyard, 
like that of most Belgian establishments, 
is entirely shut off from public view. The 
house faces the street and beside it are 
big double doors in the high wall that sur- 
rounds a square yard or court. Backed up 
against this wall, and facing the inside 
of the court, are barns, sheds, wagon houses 
and nondescript farm buildings. These are 
usually connected, all are low, made of 
brick and roofed with the ever-present 
brick-red tile. The business is usually car- 
ried on in this small way, yet it annually 
amounts, in its total value, to hundreds 
of thousands of do!lars. 


Se 


An Average of 247 Eggs Per Hen. 





The average of 235 eggs per hen was made 
in our money-in-poultry contest by L. E. 
Dimock of Tolland County, Ct, with 100 
hens of five breeds. There were 20 of each 


breed and an average egg record as fol- 
lows: R C White Leghorn 247, S C 
Brown Leghorn 241, S C White Leghorn 


240, Buff Wyandots 226, Barred Plymeuth 
Rocks 221. Mr Dimock obtained the high- 
est record of the 500 contestants. 

It is also the best average from a large 
flock we have ever seen published. The 
100 hens entered were hatched in March, 
"99, and marketed in October, ’99, being re- 
placed at this time by 100 pullets hatched 
in March, ’00. Thus the system for a con- 
stant flow of eggs 365 days in the year is by 
hatching the stock in March and market- 
ing them in the fall of the following year, 
replacing them by early hatched pullets. 
In this way he gets a constant flow of. eggs 
during the molting period when eggs bring 
a high price. 

In feeding for egg production he gives 
early in the morning a warm, mash made 
of equal parts corn, oats and wheat ground 


together. To a sufficient quantity of this 
is added five cunces Pratt’s hen food for 
100 hens. -The mash-is mixed with hot 





water and as dry as possible. Don’t over- 
feed. At10am scatter a little cracked corn 
in the litter to keep the hens scratching. 
The noon feed (12 m) is oats soaked in hot 
water. At 3 p m scatter a little cracked 
corn in the leaves. At 5 p m in winter and 
7 o’clock in summer give some oats and 
cracked corn. Steamed cut clover rowen is 
fed each day and boiled potatoes once in 
three days. Shells are, kept constantly be- 
fore them. A little meat, and but a little, 
is fed three times a week. Fresh water is 
given twice a day and is warmed in winter. 
Each compartment of the henhouse is 
10x12 feet, with two for each flock of 20 
hens. One is used for scratching. A win- 
dow in front of each compartment at the 
bottom set at an angle of 45 degrees gives 
the hens a warm place in the sun. A three- 
foot walk in the back runs the length of 
the house. Eggs are gathered by opening 
trap doors. The roosts are three feet from 
the ground with drop boards underneath 
for catching the manure, which is cleaned 
off every morning. There is a yard 50x20 
feet in front of each pen, set with fruit 
trees for shade, which is so much needed 
in summer. Clean sand covers the ground, 
which makes it dry at all times. 
The houses are built high, 
style, as shown in the engraving, 
Mr Dimock considers much more healthy 
for fowls than low roofed houses. There 
are ventilators in each gable. The houses 
are double boarded with paper between. 
There are board platforms over the roosts 
from which cloth curtains are dropped down 
in extremely cold weather to protect the 
Leghorn hens from freezing their combs. 
No males are allowed with the laying hens. 
Another flock is kept to raise the stock from 
and to do the hatching and rearing, as the 
chicks are raised in the natural way. Mr 
Dimock submits the -following financial 
statement: Cost of feed, etc, $94.34; labor 
(one hour per day), $54.75; 100 pullets, $85.01; 
total, $234.11; sold eggs, $421.30; 100 hens, 
$54; 10 pounds manure $10; total, $485.30, 
which gives a profit of $251.19, or an aver- 
age of $2.51 per hen. Below is given the 
monthly egg record of each pen to show 

how uniformly the laying has been: 

MONTHLY EGG RECORD OF FIVE BREEDS, 

SCB 


of cottage 
which 


Buff BP SCW RCW Leg- 

Wyandots Rocks Leghorn Leghorn horn 

OE sacinn anaes 478 445 468 470 429 
Be” ssaeeseene 423 427 468 457 449 
OO <6 «iwaeanss 422 372 442 444 383 


July ........... 349 354 438 404 402 











ee reer 343 373 394 383 385 
ere a 337 357 421 344 
TOE. bisaxcoatas ae 355 392 426 380 
eee 374 331 364 384 395 
Bee” wéacaawensd 478 345 392 360 414 
oo Beer 301 350 377 341 386 
BPO ace ke’ na ede 326 320 320 347 
0) —E ere 413 393 522 507 

Total .<cccss see 4428 4805 4932 4821 

Average .... 226 221 240 247 241 
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Chicken Fattening as a Business. 

In England a number of people make a 
business of fattening chicks for the market. 
These chicks are bought of farmers when 
weighing 3 to 4 lbs and then prepared for 
market. Prof Roberts, commissioner of 
agriculture for Canada, thus describes a 
visit to a chicken fattener in Sussex, Eng- 
land: He began life as a farm laborer and 
is now doing a prosperous business, I would 
not like to say how much the fatting bus- 
iness brought him in, but I should not be 
surprised to learn that his annual net in- 
come was about $5000. 

He has on an average 4800 chicks fatten- 
ing at his place. In approaching the house 
I went down a lane, lined on both sides 
with coops in which. there were chicks. 
Other coops were placed about the place. 
The special buildings required for this pur- 
pose are very cheap affairs and not at all 
large. Two-thirds of the fattening is done in 
the open air, He rears only a small por- 
tion of the chicks which he fats, and has 
a man who goes around on certain routes 
every -two. weeks, collecting chicKs from 





POULTRY AND PET STOCK 





farmers, who raise them to about 3% lbs 
live weight: 

The coops in which the chicks are put for 
fattening are about 6% ft long, 16 in wide 
and 16 in high inside. Each coop is di- 
vided into three compartments and in each 
one of these is put five chicks. The coops 
are made of sticks or rods with a sliding 
door in front of each compartment. 

The chicks are fed about three weeks, but 
sometimes longer or less, according to their 
condition when received, and the activity 
or dullness of the market. They are fed 
on oats ground very fine, the hulls being 
pulverized until they are almost like dust. 
This is mixed with skimmilk, either sweet 
or sour, but preferably sour, to a con- 
stituency of thin porridge, so that it will 
drop but not run off the end of the spoon, 
It is usually fed raw: in a V-shaped wooden 
trough placed in front of each coop. The 
chicks are fed a small amount of this three 
times a day at first. They are kept hun- 
gry for the, first week and after this are 
fed twice a day as much as they will eat. 
During the last ten days a small quantity 
of tallow is added to the mixture. This is 
melted and mixed with a small portion of 
meal, when it will mix readily with the 
bulk of the feed. A pound of tallow to 70 
chicks is given at the beginning of the 10 
days’ feeding and gradually increased to 
one pound to 50 chicks toward the end. 

The Best Breeds for the farmer are the 
Plymouth Rock or Wyandot. Where eggs 
are the main desire from the flock, and a 
suitable house can be given, the Leghorns 
or Minorcas will be found more profitable, 

Basket and Question Box. 

Producing Pork with Corn—How much 
fat will a bushel of corn in ear produce 
when hogs are kept in a good warm pen?— 
[E. W. M., New Jersey. 

At the Wisconsin experiment station, 
Prof Henry began investigations with whole 


and ground corn for pigs. In these trials 
the animals were divided in two lots; one 
receiving corn meal ground fine, and the 
other shelled corn. Some middlings were 
fed to secure more economical gains, the 
allowances being about the same in both 
cases. It was found that corn meal was 
more economical than whole corn as a feed 


for fattening hogs. The average for the 
trials showed that 459 pounds of corn meal 
and middlings, or 499 pounds of whole corn 
and middlings were required to make a 
gain of 100 pounds. About 8%, therefore, 
was saved by grinding the corn. 





Feed Value of Turnips—F. I. R., Pa: 
Flat turnips do not have so great a feeding 
value as the Swedish turnips and are not 
grown in this country to any great extent 
except as a substitute for some more valu- 
able crop that has partially failed. The 
feeding value of flat turnips is so low that 
it is not found profitable to bestow any con- 
siderable amount of labor or money on their 
cultivation in localities where a good crop 
of corn can be grown.—[H. P. Armsby, 
Exper Sta, Pa. 

Power Apparatus—J. H. R., Mass: You 
will get the information desired by writing 
some of our advertisers who handle engines 
of various kinds. 


Making Corned Beef—M. G., N Y: There 
are many recipes for making corned beef. 
Here is one: To each gallon of water add 
1% lb salt, % lb sugar, % oz saltpeter and 
% oz potash. Boil, skim and when cold 
pour over the meat. 





Constructing Icehouse—There seems to 
be no serious objection to the construction 
of an icehouse in a side-hill barn if the pit 
is properly drained. A copy of our book, 
The Ice Crop, will be useful to A. J. S.,.New 
York, and others. Sent postpaid, $1. 


Potato Onion Wanted—If E. Cc. S., N J, 
will watch our farmers’ exchange column, 
no doubt he will find the name of an indi« 
vidual who has the potato or winter onion 
tor sale. 
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L. E. DIMOCK’S MODEL POULTRY HOUSES 


Quality Demanded in Horses. 





In discussing the best kind of horses to 
-be raised George McKerrow of Wisconsin 
at the recent meeting of [Illinois stock 
breeders stated that it was difficult to de- 
cide. In his own case he prefers mares 
which weigh around 1750 pounds. Of course 
it is not always best to have them as large 
as this and he now has some horses which 
weigh 1200 to 1350 pounds. The kind of 
work they are put to will decide the weight. 
Also the kind of crops and the character 
of the soil. For some kinds of farm work 
very heavy horses are mtch the best. In 
some cases light horses will do as effective 
work as heavy horses. When it has been 
decided what kind to produce it will pay 
to consider quality. Upon being asked to 
define what he meant by quality, Mr Mc- 
Kerrow stated that it was something dif- 
ficult to state in words. Roughly speaking 
it means that the horse be made of excel- 





HARE AT HOME. 


BELGIAN 


lent material from the ground up. He must 
have good hoofs, pasterns, a strong and 
well-arched neck in the draft horse, a well- 
shaped head, a good brain, as indicated by 
the eye, good action and in fact excellent 
in every particular. Quality is largely a 
matter of breeding, but to some extent it 
is a matter of feeding. Strive for it first, 
last and all the time. 

To raise horses successfully a farmer 
must know how to feed properly. He must 
keep the animals in the best condition, 
which does not mean fattest. He must get 
a sufficient quantity of the right kind of 
feed to secure the best growth of bone 
and muscle. Of course when it comes to 
putting horses on the market to sell it is 
to the farmer’s advantage that they be 
fat for fat on an animal cOvers up many 
defects. The point is to secure an animal 
that will flesh up well, that is, one whose 





muscles and lean parts will 
round out. 

Give a stallion some kind of exercise the 
year around. Put him to the same kind 
of work intended for the progeny. If the 
colt is to be used for farm work keep the 
stallion in the field; if for trucking keep 
him on the road. Give the mares regular 
exercise. Do not attempt to give exercise 
for a day or two and then let them be idle 
for five or six days. If they get only one- 
half hour a day see that they get it every 
day. A good bluegrass pasture is an excel- 
lent place for exercising the mares and if 
there is a foot or two of snow so much 
the better. 
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Sheep Breeders Meet—The Hampshire 


sheep breeders met at the Transit house, 
Chicago, with about 40 members in at- 
tendance. The following officers were 
elected: Pres, F. A. Stuart of Mich; vice- 
pres, James West of Ind; sec, W. H. Mills 
of Ravenswood, Ill; treas, R. J. Stone of 
Stonington, Ill. It was decided to offer 
$1000 for exhibitions made by members at 
St Louis in ’03. The president was au- 
thorized to appoint a committee to look 
after this matter. The rules in reference 
to pedigrees for imported sheep will be 
made more stringent, and hereafter a more 
extended pedigree will be required. A large 
number of new members were received.— 
The Rambouilletts assn met with 70 mem- 
bers present. The year has been a pros- 
perous one, and the treasury shows a 
handsome balance. The following officers 
were elected: Pres, E. J. Wright of Mich; 
sec, Dwight Lincoln of Ohio. Members 
voted 200 to further the work being car- 
ried on by the national wool growers’ assn. 
—At the meeting of the Lincoln sheep 
breeders’ assn the attendance was very 
large. John R. Geary of Canada is pres 
and J. H. Smith of Mich, sec. One of the 
interesting features of the meeting was a 
discussion of the adaptability of Lincolns 
to western conditions. J. G. Massey, one 
of the chief breeders in the west, with his 
home in Ft Collins, Col, said that the de- 
mand for high class sheep in the west is 
great, and the standard of the flocks is be- 
ing raised each year. Lincolns are among 
the potent factors in this improvement. 
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Special institutes on poultry, fruit, dairy- 
ing and other lines held in New York have 
Other states 


proved very satisfactory. 
would do well to follow this scheme in 
many places. 

a ee 


Oleo is a fraud when colored like butter 
and labeled butter, truly said Mr Grout at 
last week’s convention of New York dairy- 
men. The measure in congress last year, 
and again introduced this session is intend- 
ed to “smoke out”’ this fraud on the farmer 
and on the consumer. The effort is 
worthy of hearty support by every true 
friend of the dairy interests. 


— - 


The movement started by the farmers 
of New York some time ago for a new 
building for their agricultural college is 
being vigorously pushed. The organization 
of the general committee representing all 
the agricultural interests is a step in the 
right direction. This committee can do much 
good in both state and national affairs in 
so far as legislation, affecting farmers is 
concerned. The agricultural college building 
is the farmer’s issue and provision must be 
made for it. 


—— - 


The way in which to enjoy Christmas, 
after the hardening blows of years and hard 
work and trouble, is the way whereby we 
must reach heaven—to become as little 
children. How better can we become like 
them than to enter with them into their 
happiness and their grief, and be one of 
them whenever opportunity offers? Unfor- 








EDITORIAL 


tunate, says a shrewd observer, is that 
person who has no children to educate him. 
There are children enough within reach of 
almost any of us to help us back into the 
road which leads to the kingdom made up 
of such as they. Christmas is the chil- 
dren’s day. More truly than ever before, 
the little girls and boys are being made to 
see and feel its significance. It is not be- 
neath the dignity of any living mortal to be 
a child again on that day, with the chil- 
dren and for the children. 


——S 


The Farmer of the Future. 





Shall the boys stick to the farm, is a 
question which nearly every farmer must 
ask himself at one time or another. Un- 
fortunately it has been too frequently an- 
swered in the negative, and the boy has 
been trained to view farm life as drudgery 
and to look upon the gilt and tinsel of the 
city as something to be greatly. desired. 
For generations the best blood of the coun- 
try has been given to the city, and the 
farming community deprived of its strong- 
est, brainest boys. The small farm and 
limited capital have not offered opportuni- 
ties for the ambitious boy who is destined to 
handle a large business and thousands of 
dollars annually. But the great majority of 
boys, boys who have good sense and moder- 
ate ambitions, who would finda modern farm 
as great as is their capacity to manage, 
have also left the country to seek work 
in the cities, where they can earn only mea- 
ger salaries and lay nothing aside for a 
rainy day or old age. 

With the methods which our fathers and 
grandfathers pursued, the farm does not 
yield a fair return of profit for capital and 
labor invested. In every other line of bus- 
iness the most successful men are not those 
who follow in the footsteps of their prede- 
ecessors and competitors, but those who 
blaze a new path, who adopt new and im- 
proved methods and devices, in short, those 
who make the greatest use of brains and 
common sense. Yet in few lines of bus- 
iness is the per cent of profit so great as 
in modern, advanced farming—it is the 
small profit on a vast output that brings 
such large amounts of gain. Were the same 
energy, push and brains put into the man- 
agement of a farm, a good income and 
comfortable living could be obtained. The 
successful farmer of the future must needs 
be an educated one. That a boy of average 
ability can make a good thing of farming 
is plainly shown by the testimony of sev- 
eral agricultural college men printed in an- 
other column. As one of them truly re- 
marks, interest, energy and push are the 
three qualities necessary to success. The 
future farmer will find that the best in- 
vestment he can make is to secure a good 
education and training in advanced agricul- 
ture. 

i 

The Maryland legislature ought to do 
something for the abuses of tobacco grow- 
ers of that state. The outrages practiced 
upon them by the tobacco trust buyers 
have been several times described in our 
columns. This thing should not be toler- 
ated a minute. Tobacco*is not only an his- 
toric crop in Maryland, but is peculiarly 
adapted to the farms of a few counties, 
and under normal conditions is one of the 
most profitable crops that can be produced 
in them. The welfare of Maryland’s agri- 
culture demands that the existing state 
warehouse tobacco inspection law be re- 
pealed. 

In his, report, Dr A. C. True, director of 
the office of experiment stations, United 
States depastment of agriculture, says that 
386 bulletins and reports were published 
and distributed to more than half a mil- 
lion people by the 57 experiment stations in 
the United States. The farmers of this 
country would have been infinitely better 
off had about one-half these/bulletins never 
appeared. It is a very painful fact to ob- 
serve that many of the station bulletins 
published and distributed are worse than 











A Few Features 


of next week’s American Agriculturist include a 
valuable article on lessons of the Pan-American 
from the standpoint of the fruit grower, this writ- 
ten by F. W. Taylor, in charge of the horticultural 
exhibits. Dairyman Bennett, of Iowa, will con- 
tribute a timely paper on handling winter butter, 
and Statistician Snow will have another chapter 
on Argentine agriculture, this time relating to 
methods of handling grain in that country, so sharp 
a competitor of our western farmers. Further 
photographs of prize winners at the Chicago live 
stock show will appear. Among the most im- 
portant features will be the story of the sweep- 
stakes prize winner, a Pennsylvania woman, in 
American Agriculturist’s poultry contest. 

















worthless. Many of them are mere com- 
pilations, published and distributed for 
keeping the institution from which they 


appear within the requirements of the law, 
which provides for a bulletin once a quar- 
ter. There are some men on station 
who have published little or nothing for 
ten years. Yet in that time $10,000 to $20,000 
has been expended on their departments 
While the results obtained by such depart- 
ments are not published, we are free to ad- 
mit they are unpublishable, and farmers 
will be better off if they never seé light. 
If the department of agriculture can sug- 
gest a remedy whereby these conditions 
can be bettered, and retired politicians can 
be excluded from station staffs, they will 
be doing farmers a timely service. 


rolls 
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Much surprise has been expressed by the 
uninitiated at the fact stated last week that 
a thousand tons of paper were consumed 
by the Orange Judd weeklies annually and 
225 miles of wire for stitching the papers. 
Another fact that emphasizes our enor- 
mous subscription list is this: Our papers 
printed each week, laid flat one upon the 
other unfolded, as they usually come to the 
subscriber, would, for a single week’s issue, 
make a monument 1875 feet high, or three 
and one-half times as high as Washington 
monument. The total year’s issue thus 
piled would go skyward nearly 100,000 feet, 
or practically four times as high as th 
highest mountain on éarth. In other words, 
the American Agriculturist weeklies each 
year make a column nearly 20 miles high— 
what a monument to progressive agricul- 
ture and household economy! Far greater 
is the influence for good exerted by Ameri- 
can Agriculturist in the many thousands of 
homes and upon the millions of people it 
reaches. 
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The best farmers keep an account of their 
farming operations, closing their business 
year December 31 or February 28. The 
close of the year once more brings this 
feature of farm work to the front, as it 
means balancing accounts, to see just what 
crop or what specialty has best paid, not- 
ing the failures and laying plans for cor- 
recting these another year.@Some farmers 
prefer to begin their business year March 
1. In either event, the work is important, 
and should be undertaken at the proper 
time. 
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The postoffice address of contributors 
cannot be furnished upon request. Those 
wishing to buy or sell any commodity or 
farm product should make their wants 
known in our regular advertising columns 
or through the inexpensive but effectual 
medium of our farmers’ exchange. 

Many farmers in Ohio have been caught 
by the bait hung out by a set of sharpers 
prowling through the country, selling cloth- 
ing at greatly reduced rates. Look out for 
these fellows. They get your order, take 
your measure, pocket your deposit and 
skip. 











Foreign Trade of Japan. 





There has been a greater growth in Amer- 
ican imports into Japan during the past 
decade than in those from any other na- 
tion, according to figures furnished by the 
treasury bureau of statistics relative to the 
foreign trade for the year 1900. According 
to these figures, the total value of imports 
from the United States into Japan in 1900 
was $62,447,390, against $6,840,158 in 1890. 
That this growth of imports from the Unit- 
ed States has been far in excess of that 
of any other nation is shown by the fact 
that total imports of Japan were but three 
and one-half times as much in 1900 as in 
1890. The total imports in 1900 were $285,- 
$25,535, as against $80,152,099 in 1890. The 
imports from principal countries for the 
years 1900, 1895 and 1890 are shown in the 
following table: 

TOTAL IMPORTS INTO JAPAN. 





Countries 1900 1895 1890 
U K......... $71,280,027 $44,946,249 $26,486,006 
Unit’dStates 62,447,390 9,229,978 6,860,158 
Germany ... 29,053,696 12,171,992 6,822,670 
CRIME: c0scscc 29,810,936 22,870,218 8,805,387 
British India 23,398,774 11,941,811 8,866,337 
Hong Kong. 10,606,556 8,037,798 5,468,432 
Corea .....0. 8,761,590 2,910,772 4,341,722 
PEERS os.cce 8,055,340 5,154,234 3,849,984 
Other ....... 42,411,231 9,361,507 8,671,452 

Tetal..sc<cs $285,825,540 $126,624,559 $80,172,148 


—— 


The Price Tendency in Farm Produets 





Has continued upward, cereals touching the 
highest level on the crop. While last week 
brought some sharp reactions, owing to 
profit taking on the part of speculative 
holders, the situation remains favorable 
from the standpoint of producers. Milk 
farmers, dependent to some extent upon 
purchased grains and mill feeds, are less 
fortunate, owing to greatly increased cost; 
and, very properly, endeavor to secure bet- 
ter prices for their products. During a pe- 
riod of five weeks this fall corn advanced 

7@8 cents per bushel, oats and rye 10 cents, 
barley & cents, wheat 8 cents. Contrib- 
utary causes have been shown in our mar- 
ket columns from week to week. As long 
pointed out, conditions seem to favor fair- 
ly good prices for wheat, and within the 
past fortnight speculators and dealers gen- 
erally pave shown more willingness to rec- 
ognize the true situation. That corn and 
oats should advance under the short crop 
conditions and steadily decreasing supplies 
is but natural. 

Under a good demand for flour and 
ground feed, manufacturers of the latter 
have pushed up their prices to the top 
notch. While some of the advance in 
grain, as intimated in our market columns 
a week ago, was due to speculative influ- 
ences, and therefore subject to reactions, 
the encouraging thing is the splendid de- 
mand on both home and foreign account 
for our wheat and flour; coarse grains are 
generally recognized as in a strong position 
for reasons earlier named. 

With the reaction from top prices, due 
to heavy sales of speculative holdings, the 
belief became general that much of the 
latter lodged in the hands of interior deal- 
ers, who believe wheat well worth figures 
under 80 cents at Chicago. Some easiness 
resulted from reports of needed moisture 
‘in the southwestern winter wheat territory. 
Corn and oats sympathized, and some of 
the recent advance was whittled off. 

In the live stock markets, cattle and 
swine have sold at hardening prices, sub- 
ject to usual slight reactions, and early 
December brought the highest figures in 
several weeks. Sheep are comparatively 
low, yet better than in early autumn. 
Farmers naturally find the cost of pro- 
ducing milk. greatly increased, with all 
feedstuffs the highest in years. Butter. is 
2 to 3 cents higher than in early November, 
cheese % to 1 cent better, and there should 
be a further advance in dairy products to 
offset the increased cost of milk. This is 
especially true in the middle and eastern 
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states, where cost of production is now so 
great. 

In the accompanying table of compara- 
tive prices, Chicago quotations are given, 
with the exception of cheese, which relates 
to the New York city wholesale market. It 
should be noted that the price of oats has 
more than doubled, compared with a year 
ago, corn is 60 to 70% higher, and other 
cereals show sharp gains compared with 
Ane and two years ago. Ample reason here 
for the dairyman of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, etc, and the all-around 
farmer of Ohio, getting a further advance 


in price of milk to afford a living 
profit. All ground feeds, such as corn 
meal, linseed and cottonseed meal, bran 
middlings, ete, are sharply higher than 
any figures in a long time past. 
In ‘the first column appear top _ prices 


touched early last week; since then wheat 
has sold off 2@3 cents per bushel, corn 1@2 
cents, oats 2@3 cents, hogs 10@15 cents per 
100 pounds, butter a shade easier. 
RECORD OF ADVANCE IN FARM PRICES. 
[From top quotations, December 9. prices have reacted.] 
Dec 9 Dec2 Novi Oct 1 Sept 1 Dec 15 Dec 1 
1901 1901 1901 161 9101 180 1899 
Wheat, p bu...... $0.79 $0.75 $0.714 $0.694 $0.71 $0.70} $0.664 
; 643.634 «57h 55k SH C“‘«‘ TCS 


CAR  ccssciscevoeas 

SEGW .ccnecesbeedioos 7, OSH (GCS 223 
Me ipcceddikanncenas 64 At] 545 .54 53 48 51 
BNE sendiescteoss 64 63 5 60 63 -61 -%6 
MAT, DB CMe dscccces 14.50 13.50 13.50 14.50 14.00 13.50 12.50 
Cattle, p 100 lbs.. 7.75 7.2 6.80 650 635 6,25 7.50 
Hogs, p 100 lbs.... 6.45 610 6, 6.85 6.75 5.00 4.10 
Sheep, p 100 lbs... 4.2 410 4,25 3.75 3,90 475 4.75 
Butter, p Ib....... 244 «1244 «(£2142 195 .24 .B 
Cheese, 12 13 


p Ib....... .11 .10% .10§ .10f .08§ 2 
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New York Broom Corn Industry—The 
center of the broom corn industry in New 
York 30 years ago was in the vicinity of 
Schenectady. Western competition has al- 


most wholly driven the Mohawk val- 
ley farmer out of the field. Better 
prices have caused a slight revival 
during the past few years. A few 


farmers are again growing broom corn 
for commercial purposes and some indi- 
viduals are increasing their acreage. The 
largest broom corn farm in Schenectady 
county is that of John Ulrich. Many others 
are successfully growing this product in 
a small way. 





Export Demand for Clover Seed Light— 
There is frequently an export outlet for 
clover seed produced in this country but 
this year, according to Albert Dickin- 
son & Co of Chicago, seems to be lacking 
and the producers will have to depend upon 
domestic consumers for their market. The 
demand next spring promises to be good. 
It is very difficult to estimate the total out- 
put of this year’s crop, as there is a large 
quantity unthreshed and besides this most 
that has been threshed is being held back. 
The best prime seed sells for $4.80 to $5.40 
per bushel. 


Quality of Clover Seed Fair—The quality 
of clover seed being received in many of 
the central markets is not as good as usual, 
according to the statement made by Mer- 
rill Co of Toledo, O. The yield, however, 
is larger than the average, ranging from 
2% to 3 bus p acre. The present price is 
$5.40 p bu for prime and 5 to 5.20 for good. 
The spring demand promises to be excel- 
lent, and the prices will undoubtedly be 
fair. There seems to be considerable short- 
age in some clover seed districts. 





Russian Potato Crop Irregular—As a 
whole, this important crop was probably 
somewhat smaller than that of an average 
year. A large acreage was harvested, but 
in many instances the yield proved small. 
The system of allotting land in Russia 
seems to be exhausting the soil, and that 
government may sometime learn that ignor- 
ant peasants cannot farm as successfully 
as those with some knowledge of agricul- 
tural conditions. Through Consul General 
Holloway, we have just received the fol- 
lowing mail advices from St Petersburg, 
as furnished by the Russian department of 
agriculture: ‘“‘The potato crop was almost 


average in the Vistula provinces, the yield 
was less in comparison with last year, al- 
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though the area was increased. It was un- 
der the average in the Baltic provinces, and 
the quality worse, for want of starch. It 
was unsatisfactory in the Volga and Black- 
earth provinces; very satisfactory in the 
industrial provinces, exceeding the yield 
of last year. It was average or near to 
average and of good quality in the White 
Russian, Lithuanian and north provinces, 
and bad in the east province of the steppe 
region, where it suffered from drouth. The 
average rate of yield was about 200 bushels 
per acre.” 
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Wheat Fed to Live Stock is the subject 
of much comment in the markets. Re- 
ports from the southwest indicate this is 
considerable in quantity. At the same 
time it is a matter easy to exaggerate’ in 
importance. Late reports say that Min- 
neapolis has shipped 300,000 bushels low- 
grade spring wheat into Kansas, to be 
ground into feed for southwestern stock. 


Shorthorn Breeders’ Meeting—The 
meeting of the American Shorthorn assn at 
the Palmer house was probably the best 
attended meeting in the history of the assn, 
there being over 1000 members present. 
Pres Leonard in his address called atten- 
tion to the splendid record of: the breed 
at shows and sales the past year. Short- 
horn cattle averaged higher at auction 
sales than any other breed. This is espe- 
cially gratifying, as for several years 
Herefords have been in the lead. The 
Shorthorn men voted to continue the lib- 
eral expenditure of money for prizes at 
next year’s shows. The sessions conclud- 
ed with the election of three new directors 
as follows: H. E. Prather of Mo, H. F. 
Brown of Minn and H. F. Grooms of Tex. 














AEB 8 ia, bi ll offenst 

ge re, pieces, smell offensive) 
yield dim light, burn much oil, get —~y 
order, cause profanity, require an engineer 
to ope: nor cost much to buy. YOU want 
8 lantern that ust these ‘‘don’ ts.’* 


DIETZ BLIZZARD 
TUBULAR LANTERN 


OOLD BLAST 
is the highest perfection of modern lantern 
making and has all the ‘‘don’ ts.’’ Don’t take 
any other; don’t delay; send $1.50 to us today 
and we will send You one express prepaid, if 
cone Some hasn’ tit. Our catalogue is Free. 
sk for it. 


R. B. DIETZ CO., 73 Laight St., New York City. 
Established 1840. 


Gay VEGETABLE 


CUTTERS 


Sizes to cut fine or coarse 
suitable for 


Cattle, Cows or Sheep. 
The Lowest in Price, 
Easiest Worked, 


Most Rapid and Durable 
in Use. Send for circulars. 


THE BELCHER & TAYLOR 
Mass. 

















Gasoline Engine 
Co., Box 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Farming on an Indian Reservation. 





Located about 30 miles south of Buffalo 
and lying in the counties of Cattaraugus, 
Erie and Chautauqua, in New York, is the 
Cattaragus reservation of the Seneca’ na- 
tion of Indians. It comprises 21,680 acres 
of naturally fertile land, lying on both sides 
of the Cattaraugus creek. It is made up 
of very rich river battoms and rolling up- 
lands, extending to the north and east. 
This tract is inhabited by about 1500 In- 
dians, who hold the land in common. Each 
Indian can have as much unoccupied land 
as he will fence for cultivation, and as 
much more for stock pasture as he wishes. 

Much of the land was originally covered 
with heavy pine and hard wood timber. 
This was bought for a low price or stolen 
by white men, who’ maintained sawmills 
nearby as long as there was any timber 
to cut. Thousands of acres are now grow- 
ing up to brush and timber and the In- 
dians are obliged to use saplings for fuel, 
which should be allowed to grow into good 
forest. Thousands of acres are thus cov- 
ered with this low scrubby growth and 
no return is received from the land. 

Small houses or cabins have been erected 
and around each one is inclosed a tract of 
from one to five acres in-size, although 
some of them have a larger area under 
fence and cultivation. Most of the houses 
are one story in hight, some of them 1% 
and a few two stories high. The oider 
houses were built of logs, but with the ad- 
vent of the sawmills thick slabs were used 
for the sides. During the past generation 
ordinary frame houses have been’ put up, 
but most of them are unpainted. 

But little stock is kept and not enough 

land is farmed to raise sufficient hay to 
carry many head through the winter. A 
horse or two and an old wagon to drive 
around is necessary. 
One or two cows for milk are kept by most 
of the Indians, though some have respec- 
table dairies of six to eight cows. Gener- 
ally, a few hogs for pork make up the rest 
of the stock, with the exception of the 
dogs. A patch of potatoes and some cab- 
bage supply most of the vegetables. It is 
probably in the gardens that the best work 
is done, and these will average fully as 
good as those on most farms. Other vege- 
tables are of course raised by many. 

As the government pays the nation a cer- 
tain amount of money each year, which is 
divided among the Indians, and as work is 
easy to obtain among the neighboring 
farmers or in the villages, they easily get 
enough to provide for their simple needs. 
They make good farm laborers except that 
they are not always reliable and will some- 
times leave when most wanted. The great 
enemy of the Indians here and elsewhere 
is whisky. Villages have sprung up at the 
outskirts of the reservation in which the 
saloons do a thriving business after gov- 
ernment pay day, and so get much of the 
money which the Indians receive. 

A very good school and church are main- 
tained and are well supported. Education 
and civilization are working among them 
and doing much to make good citizens of 
them. Evidences of thrift are seen in many 
of the homes. The photographs show one 
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of the oldest houses, as well as one of the 
newest and best. This latter is well paint- 
ed, the door. yard is kept clean and the out 
buildings are of good size. There is plenty 
of farm machinery of improved makes, 
while a modern windmill supplies abun- 
dance of water. 





Splendid Meeting ‘of Ontario Fruit Growers. 





The Ontario fruit growers’ association 
met in Cobourg for its 42d annual meeting, 
December 4-6. The sessions were held in the 
city council chamber and in the Grand opera 


house, both being taxed to the limit of 
seating capacity. The meeting was the 
largest and best in the history of the 


association. The principal topics discussed 
related to the storage, shipment and sale 
of fruits, particularly apples. Many ex- 
tensive growers, buyers and shippers were 
present and took the meeting into their 
own hands. 

The work of certain regulations for the 
prevention and destruction of the codling 
moth, under the noxious insect act of Onta- 
bio, was reported upon by Joseph Tweedle of 
Stoney Creek. These regulations provide 
that all bearing apple trees are to be 
scraped and banded not later than June 10 
in each year, the bands to consist of sack- 
ing, or other suitable material, not less 
than four inches in width, and of two or 
more thicknesses. These bands are to be 
removed and the larvae destroyed at inter- 
vals of not more than 12 days between 
June 20 and September 20, and once between 
November 10 and May 10. Mr Tweedle stat- 
ed that, although the fruit crop had been 
light this year, still there was enough to 
show the good results from the enforcement 
of these regulations. 

The transportation committee brought in 
a report showing that certain concessions 
had been made by the railway companies 
to fruit growers, but that much yet re- 
mained that was unfair in the classification 
of freights on fruits. The committee pro- 
posed that further interviews with the com- 
panies should be had, looking to a fairer 
adjustment. When this report was brought 
in the association as a whole condemned it 
as being altogether too weak, and the mat- 
ter was taken entirely out of the hands of 
the committee and a _ rese¢lution passed 
unanimously recommending ltnhat the Cana- 
dian government be memorialized to ap- 
point a railway commission with power to 
fix reasonable rates for the carrying of 
goods by either freight or express. 

There was a lively argument concerning 
cold storar>+ on steamships. As is well 
known, the Canadian government has made 
extensive experiments in the shipment of 
fruit to Great Britain and especially in 
providing cold storage in steamships for 
fruit. Considerable jealousy and misap- 
prehension seems to have arisen in certain 
quarters concerning this matter. Much 
criticism has been made of the government 
cold storage. Prof J. W. Robertson, who 
has had charge of the experiments, was 
present and made an extended and con- 
vincing statement of his side of the case. 
He contended that the transatlantic ship- 
ping facilities for fruit from Canada are 
now adequate and successful. He claimed 





that fruit which is in proper condition at 
the time of shipment is almost certain to 
arrive in good condition on the other side, 
and that returns have been profitable. 
Great interest was taken by the society 
in the large number of medals won at Buf- 


falo. Several had been awarded to the so- 
ciety itself, and many more to individual 
members. These medals had come both 


from the Pan-American exposition and from 
the American pomological society. 

M. Pettit of Winona exhibited a case of 
Kieffer pears packed for export to Glasgow. 
This case contained four trays with fillers 
such as are used in the egg case, and was 
pronounced by all the best fruit case yet 
introduced. A report just received by Mr 
Pettit from Glasgow states that these cases, 
containing 112 pears each, had netted him 
an average of 80 cents per case. 

Robert Thompson of St Catharines, one of 
the assistants at the Ontario exhibit at the 
Pan-American, placed upon the fruit table 
at the meeting some apples grown in 1900 
and kept in cold storage in Buffalo during 
the whole season, and also some fruits 
which had also been shown on the tables 
at Buffalo. These were all still in excellent 
condition, showing the possibilities of cold 
storage in the keeping of apples. 

During the sessions addresses were made 
by Dr William Saunders of Ottawa, H. E. 
Van Deman of Washington, Prof Waugh 
of Vermont, Rev Father Burke of Prince 
Edward Island, R. W. Shepherd of Mont- 
real and other visitors. G. C. Caston of 
Craighurst was elected pres; W. H. Bunt- 
ing of St Catherines, vice-pres; G. C. Creel- 
man of Toronto, sec; L. Woolverton of 
Grimsby, editor of the society’s official or- 
gan, the Canadian Horticulturist. 





Feeding Roots to Livestock is a subject 
of increasing interest to farmers. Long 
exceedingly popular in Canada and Eu- 
rope, American farmers are more than ever 
beginning to recognize their merit. Among 
the reliable root cutters stand out with spe- 
cial prominence the Banner, made by O. E. 
Thompson & Sons at Ypsilanti, Mich. The 
Banner is equipped with a series of espe- 
cially effective knives, scooping out a fine 
shaving of root in passing. It is also pro- 
vided with many other excellent features, 
fully described in the new illustrated cata- 
log sent out by the Thompsons, which can 
be had for the asking. Write for it, men- 
tioning American Agriculturist. 


Grinding Feed for Live Stock is a sub- 
ject of much interest every winter, and 
particularly so in seasons of shortage such 
as the present, where every point of econ- 
omy must be observed. The Electric Feed 
Grinder is one of the best known to our 
readers, has a large capacity, is free from 
gears of any kind, or other machinery cal- 
culated to uselessly consume power. Write 
the manufacturers, Electric Wheel Co, Box 
86, Quincy, Ill, for free illustrated catalog, 
price list, etc, and tell them American Agri- 
culturist asked you to do so. 


Belgian Horse Breeders Meet—This as- 
sociation has increased rapidly of late and 
at the recent meeting in Chicago Pres Le- 
febure congratulated the members upon the 
increased popularity of Belgian horses be- 
cause of their superiority as draft horses, 
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The exhibit of Belgian horses was the larg- 
ést-ever made in America. The secretary’s 
report showed that now about 1000 stal- 
lions and mares were recorded in the United 
States. There was a balance of $500 in the 
treasury. The association now has 60 mem- 


bers. The motion to abolish the use of prox- 
ies was carried. The following officers were 
élected: Pres, A. B. Holbert of Iowa; vice- 
pres, J. F. Frisinger of Indiana; sec-treas, 
J. D. Conner, Jr, of Wabash, Ind; direc- 
tors, H. Lefebure, Col G. T. Crawford; ex- 
ecutive committee, Herman Wolf, Sr, and 
Cc. A. Loomis. Col Crawford was appointed 
to secure special prizes and medal for Bel- 


gian horses exhibited at the shows of 1902. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Oleo Laws in Pennsylvania. 





In a recent address before the Pennsyl- 
vania dairymen’s union, Prof John Hamil- 
ton, secretary state department of agri- 
culture, s* ted that there were operative 
in Pennsylvania two oleomargarine laws, 
one of 1899 and the other, the new law of 
1901. When the new law was formed a 
saving clause had been attached, providing 
that suits already brought under the old 
law should be continued. Thus several 
hundred suits under the old law were still 
in hand, 

Under the new law there is mention that 
the individual citizen shall have the same 
privilege and power that the state has in 
the prosecution of the oleomargarine law. 
The enforcement of the law is in the hands 
of the dairy and food commissioner until 
the case comes to the court. The new law 
differs from the old in several important 
respects; under the new law, notice of the 
use of oleomargarine in any restaurant or 
hotel must be put upon the counter when 
used. The notices on the packages of the 
oleomargarine must be in full view of the 
purchaser. The dealer must show by books 
the consignments and to whom consigned, 
and the railroad by which shipped; also if 
a retailer he is required to show from 
whence the goods were derived. The sev- 
eral other differences in the new law were 
pointed out. The greatest difficulty in the 
enforcement of the law has been encoun- 
tered in Allegheny county and Pittsburg, 
and here a large number of suits are pend- 
ing. 


New Castle, Lawrence Co, Dec 16—Some 
of the farmers bought a 10-horse power 
corn husker, and are husking the corn for 
the community at 8c p. bu of ears. The 
husker shreds the fodder and blows it 
ithrough a long tube into the mow. Fodder 
lwhich has been cut by a binder is easier 
handled than that which is cut and 
shocked by hand. There is.a great demand 
for fresh eggs, and very few in market. 
Cattle are a drug at 3%c. Hogs are very 
searce and high and all hog products are 
high. Oats and corn are scarce and high. 
Some of the oats spoiled in the shock and 
were fed to hogs unthreshed. Mill feed is 
$24 to 25 p ton. The people here have 
learned how to care for the corn crop by 
their experience with this husker and here- 
after more corn will be raised. The apple 
crop was almost a failure. Baldwins are 
new 1.75 p bu, wholesale, and 2 at retail. 
Ben Davis, Baldwin, Greenings and North- 
ern Spies are the principal varieties here. 
Better care is needed to raise apples. The 
potato crop was about 33% of the usual 
amount. Wet weather in the spring pre- 
vented planting in time and dry weather 
following killed the plants. 


NEW JERSEY. 

Harrison, Gloucester Co, Dec 16—The 
weather has been unusually cold for this 
time of year. Sweet potatoes are going for- 
ward briskly at $2 p bbl, extra fine bringing 
2.25. Feed of all kinds higher than for 
years. Fresh cows and feeders lower than 
for some time past. Wheat looks badly, 


some being barely above ground. Manure 
being spread for next season. 


DELAWARE. 





Grange Begins Oleo 0 War—At the recent 
meeting of the Del state grange the sub 


BUSINESS NOTICE. 


For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker’s. fer- 
tilizers. They enrich the earth. 
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ject of oleo received considerable attention. 
A strong sentiment in favor of immediate 
legislation against the sale of oleo was 
manifest. A resolution asking Sec Wilson 
of the dept of agri upon what terms or 
conditions Del could secure a soil survey 
under the management of the dept, similar 
to the one recently made in Md, was passed. 


NEW YORK. 











Franklinville, Cattaraugus Co, Dec 17— 
Cattle go into winter quarters jn prime 
condition and with a good crop of hay 


should winter well. Winter has set in with 
a good supply of water to fill up wells and 
springs. There is quite a lot of corn out 
yet. George Nix sold 500 bus of potatoes at 
75ec p bu. Cows are about dry. Dairy but- 
ter 22 to 28c p Ib. 

North Norwich, Chenango Co, Dec 16—Po- 
tatoes not keeping well. Milk $1.35 p 100 at 
shipping station. Very cold weather. 

Caton, Steuben Co, Dec 17—More rye 
sown this fall than in many years. It was 
avery pleasant autumn, but most too dry 
for the best development of the wheat 
plant. The potato crop has proven very 
unsatisfactory, rot having prevailed to a 
large extent. 

Moreland, Schuyler Co, Dec 16—Not so 
much plowing as usual. Too dry for 
such work. Winter grain looking well. Stock 
looking well and prices better than last 
year. Potato buyers numerous. Crop un- 
even and rotted badly on clay and mucky 
ground. On gravelly places the crop of 
sound stock was about 180 bus p acre. 

Elbridge, Onondaga Co, Dec 17—Late po- 
tatoes, which were a good crop, nearly all 
sold to shippers at 50c p bu. The hay crop 
was good. Young cattle sell at high prices. A 
great deal of new tobacco sold in bundle 
at from 9 to 12c p lb. Wheat is selling at 
75c p bu. Wheat was put in two to three 
weeks later than usual, hoping it would es- 
cape the fiy. Corn about all husked and 
most of the stalks housed and being fed. 

Selkirk, Albany Co, Dec 16—The 
of the apple and potato crops is embarrass- 
ing that class of farmers who usually rely 
upon them as their money crops. All kinds 
of produce bringing fair prices. The new 
state road through Normansville to Albany 
is nearly completed and will make a fine 
thoroughfare. Supervisor Bedell of this 
town has introduced a bill in the board of 
supervisors for a state road from a point 
on the old Albany and Greene turnpike 
near Glenmont, south and west a distance 
of about 6% miles. It is hoped Supervisor 


was 


failure . 
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Bedell’s bill will successfully pass, as a bet- 
ter road is very much needed*and will 
prove a great benefit to farmers who are 
obliged to use this road in moving their 
produce to Albany market. 


Homer, Cortland Co, Dee 17—Despite the 
fine fall Dec found some with potatoes to 
dig and cabbage to harv est. Some potatoes 
being handled at 75 to 80c p bu, cabbage 
$8 p ton, hay 10. Mill feeds are exceedingly 
high, bran 25 p ton, corn meal 30 p ton, and 
all other feeds in proportion. Milk is bring- 
ing 1.24 p can of 85 Ibs. 

Pawling, Dutchess Co, Dec 17—J. B. 
Dutcher & Son now have their dairy farms 
stocked with Shorthorn steers. With feed 
of all kinds from one-fourth to one-third 
higher than last year and milk lower in 
price than then, many dairymen are slow 
to increase the flow of milk to any consid- 
erable extent. Corn all husked and stalks 
secured. This crop was unusually large. 
Dressed hogs selling readily at 9 to 10c p lb. 


Covington, Wyoming Ca, Dec 16—Farm- 
ers have finished threshing beans; the 
best crop in years, marrows yielding from 
20 to 25 bus p acre. A 15 acre lot of blue pod 
mediums yielded 450 bus, or 30 bus p acre. 
They were the first of this kind raised in 
this vicinity. Many lambs being fed for 
the spring market. Farm help is very 
scarce. 

Nassau, Rensselaer Co, Dec 17—The first 
half of Nov was warm and pleasant, giving 
farmers a good chance to finish up fall 
work. Some farmers are pressing their sur- 
plus hay and straw and selling at $12 straw 
and about 15 for hay. Eggs are scarce and 
high. Fowls are low. Potatoes rotted bad- 
ly before digging and many complain of 
their continuing to do so since stored. New 
milch cows sell for 50 to 55. There seems 
to be a scarcity of milk. Feed of all kinds 
is so high that many cannot afford to buy 
and feed as usual, and must get along the 
best they can without. The state road from 
Hoags to Sand Lake turnpike is completed. 


Sodus, Wayne Co, Dec 16—Potato crop is 
more than an average one and but little 
rot is reported. Several parties have bought 
for shipment. A large quantity being 
stored. E. J. Gatchell has over 8000 bu in 
store. Several’ cars of hay have recently 
gone forward, for which the farmers receiy- 
ed $10 p ton. 


Wethersfield, Wyoming Co, Dec 16—Po- 
tatoes about 60% of a crop. Beans a good 
crop and have sold at $2 p bu. Buckwheat 
a fair crop and selling at 1.12 p 100 lb. Oats 
held at 50c p bu. Hay bringing 9 to 10 p 
ton. New seeding a total failure. Old 
meadows badly killed out by drouth. 
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—in the lumber camp or the stock yard—wherever 
out-door work is done, “Ball-Band” Boots give 


comfort. 


most durable. 


The most economical goods because the 


Made on lines of sterling honesty 


in materials and workmanship. 


Knit Beste. 
te 9 Socks, Rubbe 
a x ane Boots, Shoes, 
and Arctics 


have earned a world-wide reputation. 


Sales in- 


creased over two millions last year. Not made by 
the trust. Refuse imitations which are being forced 


on the market. 
mark on genuine “Ball-Bands.” 


Look for the red ball, in the trade 
Sold everywhere, 


Get them of your local dealer. 


MISHAWAKA WOOLEN MFG. CO., 





Mishawaka, Ind. 

















@ hopper holds ear corn and the other small 

+ ae the small grain into the burrs at the same time. [ i makes Se most perfect ground 
requires the minimam of power for such 

Every mill is sold under a positive guarantee. 

Ask for our special Peanut Butter Mill Aw SiR 


grai 
=> feed possible. Runs easy and 


r —- on ball bearings 
euaneh catalogue B ee. 
A. W, STRAUB & CO., ai Fi Filbert $ St. ts, Phatelphia. Pa. 


» Don't Buy It Vntil You Try It 


a yon Quaker City Grinding Mills, 


and they never come back. They stay sold. It’s the grinder with the double ho 


m. It crushes the earcorn and feeds a 5 
asitis — 


W. STRAUB CO., Canal and Randolph Sts., Chicago. 


THE 
for “Smalley”’ P—!-, Oilers Cutters, e 
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With the Albany Law Makers—There 


is lots of interest in official circles here re- 
garding what should be done for the farm- 
ers in matters of legislation this winter. 
The appropriation that N Y state has been 
making for a bounty on sugar produced 
from beets grown in the state has about 
expired. Governor Odell is disposed to the 
idea that it is not necessary to renew this 
bounty, and that the money can be spent 
to better advantage in other ways. Mr 
Weiting, commissioner of agriculture, has 
not made up his mind for or against the 
sugar bounty. This bounty has been only 
partially successful in establishing the beet 
sugar industry 1n New York state. The 
first factory at Rome was a flat failure, 
due largely to old and imperfect machinery 
and poor management. The Binghamton 
factory is prosperous, having been greatly 
enlarged with new machinery, and is man- 
aged in the best manner possible. The fac- 
tory at Lyons, N Y, is doing fairly well, 
but finds that the farmers require two or 
three years’ experience in order to learn 
how to produce beets to the best advan- 
tage. The farmers and others who wish to 
grow beets for existing factories, and the 
several beet sugar factories now in con- 
templation will strongly urge that the 
bounty be renewed for another five years. 
There will also be a disposition to cut 
down appropriations for any or all agri- 
cultural purposes. The friends of the ag- 
ricultural interests will do well to be wide- 
awake. There is a kindly sentiment, how- 
ever, toward the proposed new agricultural 
building for the N Y agricultural college 
at Cornell, and this can be secured if unit- 
edly demanded by the farmers of the Em- 
pire state. 

Middlebury, Wyoming Co, Dec 16—Water 
has been quite low, but recent rains have 
been of much help. Beans are doing a lit- 
tle better, buyers paying $1.40 to 1.50 as they 
come from machine. Winter wheat look- 
ing well. Sheep market dull. Fall pigs 
bring 2, butter 28c, eggs 30c. 

Le Roy, Jefferson Co, Dec 16—A carload 
of oats was recently shipped from F. W. 
Lawton’s lumber yard, 47c p bu being paid. 
Potatoes are not keeping and the price is 
advancing. The winter cheese factory is in 
a flourishing condition, cheese is shipped 
once every day and some days twice. 


Kirkland, Oneida Co, Dec 17—Winter 
wheat looking fine. Potatoes rotting quite 
badly in cellars, and sell at 75c p bu. Grain 
and hay not of good quality. Hay $10 p ton. 
Corn high and grain scarce. Cattle sell at 
fair prices. Threshing not all done. Wheat 
a fair yield with some poor witk others, 
Eggs scarce. Butter 25c. 


Fallsburg, Sullivan Co, Dec 17—Winter 
has begun in earnest and many farmers 
are behind with work. here is a_ great 
searcity of pork and it is bringing fancy 
prices, 8% and 9c. Considerable building 
being done. George Eltz has rented C. J. 
Smith’s farm and boarding house for five 
years. 

Catherine, Schuyler Co, Dec 17—Winter 
grain very small, late sowing being the 
cause. Hay has advanced to $11 p ton, 
buckwheat 55c, wheat 80c. Buyers have 
been paying 80c for potatoes. Apples are 
from 90c to 1.25 p bu. E. S. Hinman, a 
prominent farmer, recently fell from the 
back door of his barn, breaking one arm 
and several ribs. 

Ghent, Columbia Co, Dec 16—At a meet- 
ing of the milk producers at Chatham, Dec 
5, it was decided to accept 4c p qt less 
than exchange price instead of contracting 
their milk. 

Bonney, Chenango Co, Dec 17—Farmers 
are complaining that coarse fodder is not 
spending well. Much corn raised and 
many new silos built and these are helping 
out. Hay is bringing $8 p ton in barn. 
Milk at McDermont Bunger factory is $1.30 
for Dec. Farmers generally improving 
their buildings and reducing their mort- 
gages. More demand for farms. 


Fort Ann, Washington Co, Dec 17—Edgar 
Acome has built a new henhouse from the 
design which came out recently in American 
Agriculturist. He thinks the plan worth a 
year’s subscription. Madison Vaughn, 80, 
died recently. Mr Vaughn was a represen- 
tive farmer and had accumulated a large 
amount of property. Weather has been very 
severe. Some 


Not much hay on the move. 
3 








are trying to buy but holders want better 
prices; $13 is offered for pressed, but 15 is 
asked. Cracked corn 1.60 p 100 lbs, oats 40c, 
potatoes 80c. 

Clay, Onondaga Co, Dec 17—Albert E. 
Teall, an old resident, died Nov 10. The 
recent fall of snow found many of the 
farmers unprepared. Nearly all the grow- 
ers improved the damp weather by tak- 
ing down tobacco. All report finding it in 
fine shape. Buyers are offering from 9 to 
12c in the bdl; quite a number have sold. 

Floyd, Oneida Co, Dec 17—Winter set in 
Nov 10 with very little plowing done. 
Many in this vicinity have not plowed at 
all. Some of the hustlers have got their 
wood cut and hauled. Rye is reported of 
light weight. Cheese factory at Floyd Cor- 
ners closed Dec 1. All the large farmers 
are taking their milk to the stations. Pork 
is plentiful, but brings a good price. 

Corinth, Saratoga Co, Dec 17—The weath- 
er has been very cold without snow enough 
for good sleighing. William Nolton recently 
lost a horse from eating paris green. Lem- 
uel Ogden also lost a valuable new milch 
cow recently. 


LONG ISLAND. 


Shelter Island, Suffolk Co, Dec 17—Cold 
weather came earlier than expected and 
but little late cauliflower was housed. Fred 
N. Dickerson has about 75 bbls in one of 
his houses, but he seems to have been the 
only one who saved any. Price has been 
good this season, but crop short; too cold 
and dry. Red cabbage has brought a good 
price but crop short. 


FSMPA 


Scarcity of Milk. in in Mews York. 








There was a great scarcity of milk in 
New York, Brooklyn and vicinity the early 
part of the week, which reached a famine 
in some sections. The swollen rivers washed 
out bridges and buried tracks, causing a de- 
lay of the milk trains so that Monday 
morning but half the normal _ supply 
reached the city. Only about 25,000 40-quart 
cans reached their destination. Nearly all of 
that which did arrive was received so late 
that it could not be distributed until late 
in the day. The New York Tribune says 
that dealers tried in some measure to sup- 
ply the hospitals and other institutions 
where milk is a necessity. Hotels, bakeries 
and other large buyers received a good 
share. Surplus supplies of milk which had 
been in storage were distributed at fancy 
prices, 

Even goats’ milk found a market, and 
over in the eastern part of Brooklyn some 
Italians sold this product at 10 cents or 
more per quart. The Erie railroad was able 
to bring in only its Orange county milk, 
and that from beyond Port Jervis, which 
includes 1800 cans from the Susquehanna 
railroad, did not get through. None of the 
4000 cans from the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western, the 2000 cans_ ordinarily 
brought by the Lehigh Valley, nor the 3000 
cans which come in over the Ulster and 
Delaware reached the city Sunday night. 
Traffic was opened Monday and the Lehigh 
Valley was the only road not able to get 
its milk trains through by Monday night. 


Producers Holding Their Own. 


JOHN E. HINDS, MADISON COUNTY, N Y¥. 








Those of us who continue to pay dues 
and attend meetings feel that much good 
has resulted already, and that much more 
can be gained if milk farmers will work 
with the officers of the FS MPA. Prices 
at these creameries have been slightly bet- 
ter than station prices for the past two 
years. No contracts for the coming six 
months at a stated price have been made. 
We held several meetings the past summer, 
trying to form a stock company to erect 
a shipping station on the co-operative plan. 
At present we have about two-thirds 
enough raised and we are still working and 
hoping to make a success of the effort. 

The producers at Sheds, the next station 
north, built a station last summer and are 
well satisfied that they have solved the 
problem f how to get better prices. I 
think producers of each station ‘should own 
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a shipping station, and then let all sta- 
tions on a line of railroad demand the same 
price at the same time, then a better price 
could be secured than to have each station 
act alone. I first learned of F S MPA 
through American Agriculturist. 


Milk Notes. 
A move is on foot to raise the price of 





milk at Buffalo. The western New York 
milk producers’ union has taken action 


upon the subject and asked the dealers ro 
advance the wholesale price of milk 4 cents 
per gallon to peddlers and stores and to 
raise the price to producers to % cent per 
quart. The price of mill feeds has doubled 
since contracts were made with dealers, 
and producers find themselves unable to 
make milk at present prices except at a 
heavy loss. Yearly contracts for milk were 
made at 9 to 12 cents per gallon. 

The wholesale milk dealers of N Y city 
claim that the price they receive from re- 
tailers is often less than the milk costs 
them after freight charges have been paid. 
One dealer says he paid 6%c p qt, and sold 
for 4%c, hoping the supply would soon be 
more liberal. ‘The market has been short 
for a month. According to the N Y Trib- 
une the tenement house districtssuffer most 
from a sudden.advance, small East Side 
dealers paying 5@6c p qt. The general 
retail pr‘ce all over the city is 8c p qt. 

The Milk Market. 

At New York, the exchange price con- 
tinues firm at 3%4c p at, surplus west of the 
Hudson $1.75 p can of 40 qts. The supply 
shows a still further shrinkage, but the 
consumptive demand has decreased. Re- 
tail dealers talk of raising the Price from 
6 to 8c p qt. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
cans, including bottled milk, at the various 
distributing points in and near the city for 
the week ending Dec 14, were as follows: 





Fluid Cond’ns’d 

milk Cream mi 
ee .-. 26,520 1,267 — 
West Shore e weeeee 10,999 446 205 
eee 2,142 — 
Lackawanna ........... 29,075 623 —_— 
N Y Cent (long haul) . 26,051 1,025 a 
N Y-Cent xen’ ~- 11,452 94 — 
Susquehanna ........... 12,413 401 _ 
Lehigh Valley ...... . 13,550 425 -- 
Homer Ramsdell Line 4,392 152 _- 
IRGW FEVER vice ce ccuce 6,650 — 
Other GOUPCOS ciicccccce 6196 100 -— 
Total receipts ........ 175,250 6,675 205 
Daily average ........ 25,036 953 30 
LMBt WEEK 2.0005. 177,532 6,687 88 
DOE DOE o acc vacode sebGt Oat 4,843 902 


At Boston, there has been a pesitive 


shortage in the milk supply for some time, 
The Nov figures, as furnished by the con- 
tractors, show a surplus of less than 7000 
81%4-qt cans for the month, as compared 
with the surplus of over 100,000 cans for the 
same month a year ago. The average daily 
supply for Nov was 23,857 cans, and daily 
sales 23,056. The daily supply was 2000 cans 
less and sales 1000 cans greater than in 
Nov, 1900. It is expected that the increase 
of 4c p can to producers which went into 
effect Dec 1 will bring more milk to market.’ 


Sugar Beet Notes. 

We understand that it is the policy of the 
present administration to curtail all state 
appropriations, but if they discontinue the 
bounty it will place the beet sugar industry 
of this state practically at the mercy of 
the trust, for on the present prices of sugar 
we could hardly survive for any length of 
time. The bounty is paid to the manufac- 
turer on a basis of one cent per pound, 
for sugar testing above 90%—but with a 
provision that the farmer is to receive $5 
per ton for his beets.—[Empire State Sugar 
Company, Lyons, N Y. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 
At Buffalo, best cattle shade lower, oth- 
ers steady. Receipts Monday of this week 


180 cars. Top steers sold at $6@6.50 p 100 
Ibs, butchers and native cattle 4.15@5.10, 


bulls and oxen dull at 3.50@4.25, stockers and 
feeders quiet. Veal calves fairly active at 
4.50@7.50. Hogs shade higher Monday of 
this week under receipts of 120 double 
decks. Heavy droves’ sold at 6.40@6.60, 
yorkers 6@6.20, pigs 5.60@5.70. Sheep and 
lambs. higher. Receipts Monday of this 
week 85 double decks. Lambs higher at 4.50, 
mixed sheep 2@3.60. wethers and yearlings 
3.65@4. Market closed dull, nearly all east- 
ern roads being blocked. 








Making Good Farmers in New York. 





The article in American Agriculturist 
December 7, calling attention to the urgent 
necessity and need of a building and equip- 
ment, in keeping with the agricultural in- 
terests for the education of farmers’ sons 
and daughters, has been universally ap- 
proved by the farmers of the state. The 
question is being agitated at farmers’ in- 
stitutes and local meetings of dairy asso- 
ciations, granges and other organizations. 
The state dairymen’s association at Olean 
last week adopted resolutions calling espe- 
cial attention to the great necessity of ap- 
propriate buildings and equipment at the 
college of agriculture at Cornell university 
for giving instruction and practical work 
along dairy lines. It was asserted that a 
waiting list in any institution was not in 
keeping with the times, and the fact that 
30 or more students were knocking at the 
doors of the dairy department in the col- 
lege of agriculture, and were unable to en- 
ter at the present time was a condition 
to be deplored and remedied as soon as 
possible. It was shown that the demand 
from the farmers of the state for the in- 
struction of their children is increasing rap- 
idly and it is necessary and the bounden 
duty of farmers to meet this and urge upon 
their representatives and senators at Al- 
bany the necessity of having a proper 
building for educational purposes along ag- 
ricultural lines. The following resolution 
introduced by D. B. Witter of Tioga county 
was unanimously indorsed by the dairymen 
at their Mst meéting: 


RESOLUTIONS BY NEW YORK DAIRYMEN, 


Inasmuch as this convention represents 
the dairy interests of this state in all its 
phases, and that we own and control about 
1,500,000 dairy cattle, and the products re- 
sulting therefrom, we feel it our duty to 
call attention to the fact that our interests 


rite i! 
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operate with our farmers’ organizations 
in the state for the purpose of securing 
proper recognition by the legislature and 
an appropriation sufficient to aarry out the 
work designed ultimately to benefit and 
aid agriculture in all its phases. 


ORGANIZED EFFORT FOR BEITER EQUIPMENT, 


A general committee representing all the 
various organizations from the agricultural 
point of view in this state has been organ- 
ized. This committee in a general way 
will look after the legislative matters and 
other questions of importance that are of 
special interest to farmers. Hon Charles 
A. Wieting, commissioner of agriculture, is 
heartily in favor of and co-operating with 
this organization. The committee consists 
of the presidents of all the various horti- 
cultural societies, fruit growers and florist 
associations, state dairymen’s association, 
state breeders’ association, state board of 
trade, state grange, farmers’ institutes, de- 
partment of agriculture and other allied or- 
ganizations. From present indications and 
the demand coming from practically every 
section of the state, it seems quite certain 
that farmers will be in a position to pre- 
sent their various interests to the legisla- 
ture and state administration promptly 
and in an intelligent manner. Perhaps 
never were the farmers of the state so 
thoroughly organized as they are at the 
present time, and their influence in state 
and national affairs is being felt more and 
more each year. The general state com- 
mittee will pass upon national and federal 
legislation that will affect the farmers of 
New York state in any way. 





Against Public Money for Irrigation. 


Cc. A. WIETING, COM’R OF AGRI. 


The New York department of agriculture, 
as representing the agricultural sentiment 
of the state, believes that any expenditures 
































NEW ILLINOIS COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE BUILDING 


AT UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, URBANA 


should be properly represented by the state 
in the college of agriculture at Cornell uni- 
versity. At present the building given by 
the state to that institution for the accom- 
modation of farmers’ sons and daughters 
who are interested in dairying, accommo- 
dates only 50 students. This year there 
were 50 applicants before the middle of 
September and there have since been 30 
more who are at the present time upon the 
waiting list, hoping that someone will with- 
draw and give them a chance. This de- 
mand for instruction has come as the re- 
sult of the excellent work heretofore done 
by the college of agriculture and without 
any advertising on their part for more stu- 
dents. 

Whereas the dairy school in the college 
of agriculture at Cornell university is much 
hampered on account of lack of building 
facilities and proper equipment to meet the 
Present demands of the: dairy interests of 
the state and are unable to purchase suffi- 
cient milk and proper cattle to give stu- 
dents the practice actually needed in dairy- 
ing and animal husbandry, 

Be_it resolved by the New York dairy- 
men’s association, that the agricultural in- 
terests of this state should not be ham- 
pered in any way for lack of room and 
equipment along educational lines. 

Be,it further resolved that it is the unan- 
imous opinion of this association that the 
state should provide an adequate building 
and equipment for all the agricultural in- 
terests represented in the college of agri- 
culture at Cornell university. 

It is further resolved that a.committee of 
three, representing the dairy interests, shall ' 
be named hv this convention, who shall co- 








of public moneys by the United States gov- 
ernment for the purpose of irrigating the 
semi-arid lands of the west to the end that 
they may be put under cultivation, is 
wrong, for the reason that the farmers of 
this state at the present time have all the 
load they can labor under in marketing 
crops at living rates in competition with 
lands that have already been disposed of 
on terms not entirely to the advantage of 
the farmer of New York. These soils were 
rich and produced maximum quantities at 
a minimum cost. The result has been that 
our New York farms have not been able 
to compete in the cereal or meat market 
and have been doing the best they could 
under such adverse circumstances. 

The farms in this state had reached a 
point where many of them were sold, if 
they could be at all, for the cost or less 
than the cost of the buildings standing 
upon them. There is at present no de- 
mand for more land upon which to produce 
food products. The production is now al- 
ready equal to the demand, and yet things 
are looking a little brighter for the agri- 
cultural interests as we view it, and at 
this time we are hoping that New York 
may regain a portion of the values she 
has lost in times past. 

Now, at this time, to ask the agricultur- 
ists of this state to contribute toward a 
scheme of this kind for the purpose of 
bringing another competitor into the mar- 
ket, when that competitor is not needed 
for the good: of the people generally, for 
the reason that the supply ‘is sufficient, is 
asking entirely too much. In addition to 
this I understand that some of the best 
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posted people living in those regions, who 
have had experience, do not believe that 
the irrigating scheme would be a success, 
that those lands cannot be recalimed by 
any such process, and that if they are re- 
claimed at all it must be done by cultiva- 
tion, as the irrigation scheme would not 
prove successful. 
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The Hop Movement and Market. 





Oregon. 

A record-breaking shipment of a train- 
load of 40 cars of Ore hops were recently 
shipped east from Portland. It contained 
3600 bales, 2800 of which went to London 
in charge of M. H. Durst, who advanced 
9c p lb on them to the growers. He was 
accompanied by Treas Francis Feller of the 
Ore hop growers’ assn, It is Mr Durst’s in- 
tention to get as high a price as possible in 
London and to return to growers within 45 
days all the proceeds in excess of 13c, less 
5% interest on the money advanced. 


_ The domestic receipts and exports and 
imports (foreign) of hops at N Y compare 
as follows: ; 


Cor 
Week week Since Same 
ending last Sept time 
cig year 1, 01 last yr 


Domestic receipts....7,689 4,834 41,992 96,635 
Exports to Europe ..5,243 5,365 14,296 35,277 
Importsfrom Europe 475 340 1,663 2,033 
At New York, trade is in an unsatisfac- 
tory condition, and rather quiet, with the 
advent of the holidays. Choice hops are 
worth nearly as much up the state as here 
and dealers who wish to do any business 
have to be satisfied with a very narrow 
margin of profit. 
LATEST NEW YORK CITY HOP QUOTATIONS. 


{In cents with comparisons.] 





1901 1900 1899 
N Y state, choice...14@15% 20@22 134%2@15 
prime .............-183@13% 18@20 10%@12 
medium ..... cocoveRhapas 16@18 9 @10 
Pac coast, choice...14@15 19@21 14 @15 
WROGIUEE. ao5<c0ca se 11@12 15@17. 9 @10 
ee 2@ 5 2@6 2 @5 
German crop ’01..... 30@42 35@42 30 @36 
Additional Produce Markets. 
PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadelphia, 


fresh eggs at mark 25@27c p doz, storage, 
loss off 19c, live fowls 8@9éc p lb, chickens 
74%4@844c, ducks 8@10c, turkeys 9c, geese 8@ 
10c, fowls 8@10c p lb d w, chickens 8@13c, 
dry-packed turkeys 8@138c, ducks 10@13c, 
geese 8@10c. Apples $4@6 p bbl, Concord 
grapes 15@l6c p 5-lb bskt, Catawba 15@1é6c, 
cranberries. 6@9 p bbl, Fla oranges 2@3 p 
bx, grape fruit 4@5, pineapples 1.50@2.50 p 
era. Choice potatoes 80@93c p bu, fair to 
good 65@75c, Jersey sweets 40@45c p bskt, 
yellow onions 90c@1.25 p bu, cabbage 9@12 
p ton, lettuce 2@4 p bbl, egg plant 2.75@3.25 
p bx, squash 2.50@3. Bran 25@25.50 p ton, 
timothy hay 12@16, clover 11.50@12.50, rye 
straw $@15, No 2 Pa red wheat 82@82%4c p 
bu, do Del red 82@82%c, corn 66@66%c, No 2 
white clipped oats 54%c. 

At Pittsburg, choice potatoes sacked 95¢ 
@$1 p bu, bulk 80@90c, cabbage 90c@1 p bbl, 
do red 1.50@1.75, turnips 1.25, carrots 1.50, 
parsnips 1.75, beets 2@2.25, horse-radish 
roots: 5.50@6, squash 2@3, sweet potatoes 2@ 
3.50, onions 3.25@3.50, fancy white 4@4.50. 
Apples 4@5.50 p bbl, Catawba grapes 18@20c 
p bskt, cranberries 7.50@9.50, shelibarks 1.25 
@1.35 p bu, hickory nuts 1@1.10. Wheat 75 
@7éc p bu, corn 74@75c, oats 54%@55c, mid- 
dlings 26.50@29 p ton, bran 25.50@?6, timothy 
hay 13@14.50, clover mixed 11.50@12,: rye 
straw 8@8.50. Fresh eggs 24@28c p doz, 
storage 181%4@2I1c, live hens 7@8c p lb, chick- 
ens 8@9c. broilers 11@12c, ducks 10@l1Ic, 
turkeys 8@9c, fowls 10@1lc d w, chickens 
12@16c, turkeys 12@14c, ducks 14@15c. 


MARYLAND—At Baltimore, choice 
steers $5@5.35 p 100 lbs 1 w, good 4.20@4.75, 
stockers and feeders 2.50@4.40, butcher cows 
2.10@3.50, bulls 3@3.60, veal calves 3.50@6.75, 
heavy hogs 6.70, light 6.30@6.40, pigs 6@6.20, 
sheep 1.50@3.25, lambs 3@5, milch cows 40@ 
60 each, common 20@35. Wheat 80c p bu, 
corn 66%c, oats 538c, timothy hay 12@16 p 
ton, rye straw 8@14, bran 23@25.50, mid- 
dlings 22@25. Fresh eggs 24@25c p ddz, live 
chickens 9@10c p Ib, fowls 8%@9c, ducks 8 
9c, turkeys 8@9%c. Apples 3@4.50 p bbl. 
grapes 14c p 5-lb bskt, cranberries 5@7 D 
bbl. Potatoes 85@90c p bu, onions 1.10@1.30, 


cabbage 9@12 p ton, cauliflower 1.50@3 p 
bbl, lettuce 75c@1 p bskt. . 
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The 29th annual session of the Pennsyl- 
vania state grange, held at JOhnstown, De- 
cember 19-12, was well attended and of 
great value, especially to farmers in the 
section around Johnstown. State Master 
Hill delivered a most able address. He 
urged a most adequate supervision of the 
subordinate and Pomona granges as an 
imperative necessity. These units of the 
organization often work in the dark be- 
cause of the lack of knowledge as to how 
to do. New habits and forms spring up 
here and there and presently become cus- 
tom in granges too far from others to 
admit visiting. It would be very helpful if 
some plan could be devised whereby depu- 
ties could attend the state grange. It is 
not best to increase the amount to be paid 
as mileage, but a careful revision of the 
system of representation might be made. 

The state master enlarged on the neces- 
sity of a better education in general on the 
part of farmers. The land grant colleges 
in many states do good work in giving edu- 
cation to farmers’ sons and daughters, but 
the tendency in many of them seems to be 
to put more stress upon those branches 
relating to mechanic arts than upon agri- 
culture. In Pennsylvania, farmers appear 
to be quite indifferent to the merits of the 
state college and the opportunities afforded 
there for learning more of the science of 
agriculture. 

The great majority of children never see 
the inside of a college and for their bene- 
fit as well as for the public welfare, the 
grange should use its influence to encour- 
age the teaching of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of plant life, soil fertility and animal 
husbandry at every district school. Ninety- 
nine country children out of 100 will be of 
more use to the world if they secure their 
mental discipline and education from such 
branches as are applicable to the busy life 
of the present time. 

All of the recommendations handed down 
by the national grange were suggested by 
State Master Hill to be indorsed by the 
state grange. The ship subsidy bill came 
in for attention and the state master stated 
that this is not the time, if ever there was 
a time, to engage in granting subsidies. 
The legislative committee, composed of Hon 
W. T. Creasy, Hon Hampton Rise, Hon 
Leonard Rhone and Hon Louis Piollet, have 
done valiant work the past year and have 
tried to protect and advance the interests 
espoused by the grange. In all legislative 
matters it has been the aim of Patrons to 
take such position as is backed by fairness. 
This gives strength and character to the 
organization. 

The grange stands squarely for better 
public roads, wants state aid, a permanent 
fund and a definite source from which the 
fund may be drawn. The cut of the school 
appropriation and the uncertainty of what 
the fate might be of an appropriation for 
road maintenance, both commend the wis- 
dom of the position for a permanent fund. 
There must be more equality in the assess- 
ment and collection of taxes in Pennsylva- 
nia. Every man who takes the trouble to 
investigate taxation methods and results in 
Pennsylvania recognizes that it is not 
equitable in effect. The great majority of 
Pennsylvania citizens believe in having this 
matter equalized. Politicians would like 
to enact legislation to this effect, but back 
of them all stands the real power—the im- 
mense corporate interests. These would be 
hurt by tax equalization legislation. Ef- 
forts have been made to secure adequate 
protection to the citizens against the per- 
petration of the great frauds in the oleo 
business, 

In co-operative trading, the fertilizer 
problem is one as yet taken advantage of 
but little by Patrons. We should purchase 
fertilizer ingredients by the unit and not 
by the name of the brand. When the edu- 
cation of Patrons has reached that point, 
subordinate granges can notify the Pomona 
executive committee how much of each unit 
it wants. The Pomona executive committee 
can bunch these orders and send them to the 
state grange executive committee. Goods 
can then be purchased in a lump and at a 
large saving and the amount ordered be 
sent to each subordinate grange. Free rural 
mail dlivery was indorsed and greater care 
in the preservation of birds urged. 

The time has arrived when restrictions 
against the free sale by farmers of their 
own farm produce on highways in cities 
should be removed. Food ». products are 


necessities to all people and this tax upon 


PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 


the privilege of selling them should be 
taken off, both for the benefit of the pro- 
ducer outside the city limits and for the 
consumer within. This is in effect also a 
discrimination against home growers and 
favorable to the west and south with all 
their vast resources. As we admit free to 
our markets many products of foreign 
countries and our new island possessions, 
and as trade relations between states must 
be free, I feel that a discrimination against 
farmers in the home market should not be 
longer made. A state law can be enacted 
that would correct this in all parts of the 
State. 

With farm help scarce—often unobtain- 
able—and wages too high for profit, the 
farmer finds himself confronted with a 
serious problem. Work in public works 
with fixed hours for labor, the pleasure of 
plenty of company while on and off duty, 
together with the ready money of frequent 
pay days appeals strongly to many young 
men and they leave the farm. But wheat 
must be sown, corn must be grown, and 
the fruit must be picked, for this great 
world must be fed. Our calling is an im- 
perative one. It is the only one that can 
positively not be discontinued. We have 
overcome all obstacles in the past. I believe 
we can do so in the future. Good machin- 


ery is available for use in almost every 
operation upon the farm. With a_ good 
equipment of it a farmer is able to get 


along with less hiring. Where one’s farm 
or means do not warrant him in owning 
this machinery all within himself, it will 
often be found advantageous to join with 
a neighbor Patron or two in the ownership 
of such machinery as, at best, is used but 
a few days in the year. Until the drift 
of population from country to city—which 
has been depleting the country—shall stop 
and the reverse tendency become. estab- 
lished, I believe we would get along by 
changing work with each other when need 
be, rather than to have the bars let down 
for the Chinese to flood our country. 

With its plan of organization leading 
from the township up through the different 
units of government to the national form; 
with the able talent associated in its mem- 
bership; with its past grand record and 
present high standing; with the praisewor- 
thy objects for which it was organized, and 
and its high aims and purposes, such as 
“the education and elevation of the Ameri- 
can farmer,” and “the development of a 
higher manhood and womanhood,” it 
stands to-day as the rock of Gibraltar upon 
which farmers of all political faith and re- 
ligious creed may rally and unite for mu- 
tual protection and advanced ideas in our 
work and life; for morality, temperance 
and good citizenship. It stands for a vast 
brotherhood among farmers; for peace and 
good will; for equity and justice and fair 
play. Its fortune is cast with the country 
anc country people. We believe that agri- 
culture is the basis of all prosperity and 
that the farm home is the stronghold of 
America. Readier postal communication, 
telephones, better roads, good books, mag- 
azines and newspapers at reasonable cost, 
the trolley and our grand granges are af- 
fording us city advantages, together with 
the unequaled blessing of country home life. 


A Prosperous Pomona Grange. 








Jefferson county Pomona met at Water- 
town, December 4, and elected officers for 
next year and delegates to the state 
grange. Deputy Marsh reported a mem- 
bership in the 32 subordinate granges in 
Jefferson county, September 30, of 5217, be- 
ing a gain for the year of 342 members. 
These granges are in a highly prosperous 
condition, 18 of them have halls of their 
own, .commodious and convenient build- 
ings well arranged for grange work. These 
granges pay but little attention to co-opera- 
tive trading, although some, located on the 
railway, do quite a business in feeds, fertil- 
izer and other tines. 

Much attention has been paid to legisla- 
tive matters, especially in working up a 
strong sentiment in favor of the Grout bill 
and opposition to an appropriation for a 
barge canal. A representative will be sent 
to Washington from this Pomona grange 
in the interests of the Grout bill. All rep- 
resentatives, both to the state and national 
legislatures, are called upon by Patrons in 
their vicinity to state their position on all 
matters of interest to the grange and in 
this way Patrons are already wielding a 
wide influence in legislative matters. Most 
of the granges prepare a yearly program. 








Grange Notes. 


NEW YORK. 

State Lecturer Mrs 8S. N. Judd writes she 
is obliged to omit the publication of the 
December State Grange Quarterly Bulie- 
tin; this is because of the heavy expenses 
incurred by the state grange during the 
past year. 

Sodus elected: Master, 
Norris; lecturer, K. M. 
tary, Mrs P, P. Butts. 

Stockholm Depot conferred degrees on 
seven candidates and elected: Master, My- 
ran Seaver; lecturer, Mrs T. H. Holcombe; 
secretary, Mrs N. G. Buck. 

Silas Wright of Canton conferred final 
degrees on six candidates and enjoyed an 
interesting address by Prof Craig of Cor- 
nell university on» Soil management. He 
strongly recommended the growing of clo- 
ver and catch crops on all lands, and rec- 
ommended clover, rye and vetch as good 
crops for this section. 

Fredonia No 1 elected: Master, E. L. 
Calvin; lecturer, U. E. Dodge; secretary, 
Miss Evalyn Chapman. 

Wayne Pomona met at Newark, Decem- 
ber 3-4 and eleeted: Master, E. P. Taylor 
of Lyons; lecturer, Mrs E. B. Norris of 
Sodus; secretary, Mrs B. S. Durfee of Mace- 
don. Ten delegates were elected to the 
state grange. The degree of Pomona was 
conferred on ten candidates, making a 


Mrs Elliott B. 
Flemming; secre- 











| Soft { 
Harness | 


You can make your har- 
ness ag soft as a glove 
and as tough as wire by 
using EUREKA Hare 
ness Oil. You can 
lengthen its life—make it 
last twice as long as it 
ordinarily would, 


EUREKA 


makes a poor looking har- 
ness like new. Made of 
pure, heavy bodied oil, es- 
pecially prepared to with- 
stand the weather. 


Sold everywhere 
in cans—all sizes, 


J Made by STANDARD OIL CO. 















A New Source of Income 


In every village, town and city are many homes 
of intelligent people. In every one of these 
homes there is a desire for a broader, higher, 
happier, easier and more useful life. The per- 
son who brings something that will insure such 
life will certainly be welcomed as a friend, 
And when that something costs only a dollar, 
it will be purchased at sight in every home 
visited. 


No Experience Required 


To insure lucrative compensation, in introduc. 
ing the magazine Good Housekeeping to such 
homes. Just as fine for farm homes also, of 
course, but our representatives do best where 
the homes are closest together. Good House. 
keeping is “ different’? from any other house- 
hold periodical, It is unique. It takes right 
hold. It fascinates. It helps. 


For Women and Men 


Young or old, this is a rare opportunity. The 
work is honorable, pleasant, easy and profita- 
ble for those who take hold of it in the right 
spirit. Good pay for little work, big pay for 
much work. And your every effort is in be- 
half of one of the highest purposes of 
humanity! 


Don’t Delay 


{Apply at once for particulars to your old 
friends, 


The Phelps Publishing Co, 


Springfield, Mass. 




















Lyons introduced a resolution calling upon 
the Wayne representative in congress to 
favor the oleomargarine bill and oppose 
the ship subsidy and irrigation bills. C. F. 
Clark introduced a_ resolution asking 
Speaker Henderson to appoint some other 
person than J. W. Wadsworth as chairman 
of the committee on agriculture. After- 
noon topic, Assessment and taxation. F, 
L. Reeves of Palmyra read an interesting 
paper on the subject. The matter was then 
ably discussed under ten heads. 


Cattaraugus Pomona elected: Master, 
James Young of Conewango Valley; lec- 
turer, H. A. Brooks of Olean; secretary, 
Mrs Hattie Mason of Conewango. 


Franklinville meets every first and third 
Friday of each month in the 11th school 


district. 
Breakabeen elected: Master, Charles 
Mann; lecturer, Frank Freemyre; secre- 


tary, Harry Nelson. 

Schoharie Pomona meets with Fultonham 
December 26 to elect officers and delegates 
to the state grange. 

Broome Pomona met at Binghamton and 
elected: Master, E. M. Jaycox of Hawley- 
ville; lecturer, Mrs M. E. Perry of Arbutus; 
secretary, S. A. Holcombe of Colesville. 

Highland of Catherine elected: Master, 
D. Freeling Beardsley; lecturer, T. C. Ford; 
secretary, J. Earl Beardsley. 

Schuyler Pomona meets with Searsburg, 
December 21. 


Oneida Pomona elected: Master, G. W. 
Jones; lecturer, Mrs G. R. Wright; secre- 
tary, Mrs J. M Porter. 


Marcy elected: 
turer, Mrs L. 
Wright. 


St Lawrence Pomona held its quarterly 
meeting with Potsdam, December 4. The 
degree was conferred on several candidates. 
Addresses were made by Assemblymen 
Merrit and Plank, who were reported as 
wishing to ascertain the views of Patrons 
relative to prospective legislation. Dele- 
gates to the state grange were chosen as 
follows: Fred Shepard, Mrs N. G. Buck, 
Aaron Fifield, Mrs A. V. Gates, A. B. 
Baker and Mrs A. L. Klock. 


The Patrons of St Lawrence fire relief 
association have just been called upon to 
pay an assessment of 80 cents on $1000. 
This pays losses and expenses for the past 
14 months, 


Saratoga Pomona met with Burnt Hills, 
December 10, and elected: Master, Levinis 
Lansing of Burnt Hills; lecturer, W. P. 


Master, J. W. Potter; lec- 
Meyers; secretary, G. R. 


MEETINGS FOR FARMERS 


Crane of Charlton; secretary, S. D. Smith 
of Ballston Center. Installation January 
11 by the retiring master; the degree of 
Pomona will also be conferred. This grange 
is thoroughly alive to all its interests and 
increasing in. numbers. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 

Lower Saucon met December 7 with fair 
attendance. Nomination of officers will be 
made December 21. It was also decided to 
give valuable prizes of books for the best 
essays and discussion at the institute meet- 
ings held January 17 and 18. 

DELAWARE. 

State Master S. H. Derby, at the 27th an- 
nual session of the state grange held at 
Milford, December 10-11,\urged closer con- 
nection on the part of Patrons and granges 
with the experiment station, farmers’ insti- 
tutes and state agricultural commission. 
All of these separate organizations are now 
doing good work, but each without agree- 
ment with the other. Patrons should also 
keep in touch with granges in other states. 
Master Derby urged the importance of ed- 
ucation on the part of farmers, for it is 
only educated men and largely college 
graduates that are at the head of the great 
industrial concerns and educational insti- 
tutions of the country. A good education 
is the best investment any person, whether 
young or old, can make. 


OHIO. 


Darke Pomona conferred the degree on 
seven candidates and elected officers as 


follows: Master, W. Stuck; lecturer, M. R. 
Jefferis; secretary, D. E. Shields. Installa- 
tion January 8 at Concord. One of the 


granges of this county is building a hall 
54x28 feet and two stories high, at a cost 
of about $600. 

German has a juvenile grange, which is 
giving good work. 


Don’t Buy Corn Meal. 


High-grade by-products from the manu- 
facture of glucose, etc, from corn have the 
following composition, indry substance: 








Fancy corn bran........ 14% protein 3% fat 
ee 28% protein 3% fat 
Germ oil meal..........-. 25% protein 10% fat 
Chicago gluten meal....38% protein 3% fat 


Corn meal aches pore 9% protein and 
about 3% fat, so that the gluten meal con- 
tains four times as much protein and fully 
as much fat. Now since this and similar 
by-products cost little if any more than 
corn meal, and is worth four times as much 
as corn meal for its protein, no farmer can 
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afford to buy the straight corn meal, espe- 
cially if he wishes to balance up his fation. 
As to the comparative digestibility of clear 
corn meal and these by-products, one of 
the manufacturers makes this very fair 
statement: 

“We claim the digestibility of the pro- 
tein in corn concentrated feeds is consid- 
erably higher than that of any concentrat- 
ed feed on the market. The reports re- 
ceived from farmers and practical feeders 
indicate this, although the more theoretical 
records compiled by some of the agricultu- 
ral colleges, do not fully bear out this state- 
ment.”’ 





Convention and Show Dates. 





AGRICULTURAL. 
Pennsylvania agri soc, Harrisburg...... Jan 15 
Wisconsin agri society, Madison........ Feb 4-7 

HORTICULTURAL. 


Kansas horticultural, Topeka......... Dec 26-28 


Virginia horticultural, Richmond..... -Jan 7-8 
nee Jersey horticultural, Trenton...... Jan 8-9 

Y fruit growers’ assn, Syracuse, ....Jan 8-9 
| RR horticultural, Berlin, Md....Jan 8-10 
Pa state hort soc, Bloomsburg. siden een Jan 14-16 
Eastern nurserymen, Rochester, N Y...Jan 15 


Rhode Island horticultural, Providence. Jan 18 
Western N Yhorticultural, Rochester.Jan 22-23 
Wisconsin horticultural, Madison...... Feb 4-7 
Eastern N Y horticultural, New York. Feb 12-13 
American carnation, Indianapolis ahaa Feb 19-20 
Mass fruit growers, Worcester..... March 12-13 


DAIRY AND LIVE STOCK, 
Duroc-Jersey breeders, Des Moines, Ia Dec 26 





Cal cmy operators, San Francisco....Dec 26-27 
Philadelphia poultry show........ Dec 28-Jan 2 
Eastern Pa creamery, Philadelphia....... Jan 4 
Oregon dairy assn, Salem............+0++ J 


Illinois dairy assn, .Freeport ‘ 
Vermont dairy, Montpelier............... 


Poultry show, Milwaukee, Wis......... Jan 7-12 
Wisconsin cheesemakers, “Milwaukee..Jan 8-10 
Connecticut dairy, Hartford........... an 12-16 
Wisconsin buttermakers, Madison....Jan 14-16 
BOStOR: POUTY BOW <0 .o<6csccacesaciaces Jan 14-18 
Madison Square Garden poultry show, 
BOOW TORE -ClEG iicccksccecéccvedesescsse Jan 14-18 
Nebraska live stock assn, Lincoln....Jan 20-24 
Poultry show, Chicago...........e.se.0- Jan 20-25 
Nebraska dairy, ee eee Jan 22-24 
Michigan dairy, Agricultural College. . 4 4-6 
Cilio dairy, ColumbDus.........cccccsccdoces Feb 5-7 
Wis dairy convention, Monomonie....Feb 12-16 
MISCELLANEOUS. 
Nova Scotia farmers’ assn, Halifax....Jan 22 
Illinois farmers’ institute, Rockford..Feb 18-21 





We enjoy the Agriculturist immensely. 
The children on Thursday debate which 
shall read the paper first.—[James D. Bur- 
ton, Greenville Co, S C. 




















LARGEST 


WEIGHT 2500 Lbs., Age.4 Yoars 


have 
We will give you $14.00 worth of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK FOOD” {f Book is not exactly as represented. 
Answer the 3 d i" Write 


in the World. 
ners] 








le, H and to grow very rapidly and eae — 
Gate, Hoge and Shoop to is sold on a Spot Cash G 
Dealers. 
tonic effects it Cures or Prevents Disease. 
fm connection with the regular grain. 
Assimilation. In this way it saves s large amount of Grain. 
8 FEEDS for ONE CENT.“@@ Ask 
I bens pays to feed the As “INT: 


will make you extra money in Growing, iene or Milking. Owing to its blood p 
= M4 J It is a safe vegetable medicinal Se wont 
It Fattens Stock in 80 to 60 Da ee ae, been 
The use of “INTERNATIONAL STOCK | roo ” only costs 
our dealer for it and refuse any of the many substitutes , + yo 
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m Big, Fs Fat and Healthy. 
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d Your Honey 


A $3000.00 STOCK BOOK FREE 


@MAILED TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER.“& 


This Book Contains 183 Large’ 183 
Itcost us $3000 to have — fst 


ly = Engravers make them. 
will save you Hundreds 


. Gives description and history of the Breeds of Horses, Cattle, 


# Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Poultry, etc., and of this Heres, 
“4 Calesed Engvovings tt contains a Saale illustrated Veterinary Department that 


Sheep, and Poultry. 


THIS BOOK FREE, P @ Prepaid, If You Write Us a Postal Card and Answer 3 Questions: 
1st—Name this = evo btn gro A have you? S8rd—Did you ever use “INTKRNATIONAL FoOoD” 


for —— Cattle, Sheep, Hogs, Colts, Calves, Lambs or Pigs. 
copy of our finely illustrated Book for reference. 


Us At Once for Book. 


The Editor of 
The information is 
e@ We Wen the Highest 


this Paper will tell you that you ought to 
ractical and the book is Absolutely Free. 
edal at Paris in 1900. 
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The Granite State Cooker has many 


most useful utensil that you can have about = 
heating water, rendering lard and makin ng oc 
bolling clothes. Stockmen, Dairymen and Po 
and heating water for the stock and for heating the barn or outbuil 


Fully guaranteed. 
applies 


. Write for circular which tells all about 
ces. Sent free. ~iBANY FOUNDRY COMPANY, Albany, N. ¥. 
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ndon. Canada. 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS. .... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and the 
publishers by stating that they saw the adver- 
tisement in this journal. 








|BULBS a 


Tuberous- 


nu PLANTS 


yc. L. ALLEN. 


a. 4.8 of pro sean ana Pes sons fort Sy suc- 
cessful culture of bulbs in the LD oan dwelling or green- 
house. The illustrations which embellish this work 7 


drawn from nature, and have been engra 
pe aay this book. The cultural ——> = 
fy seated, peactions om » ~ pene. Gon, Se 


jain. 


Free 0 of this and many other publications. 
Gatelogne JUDD CO., 52 Lafayette P1.,New York. 





A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog, 
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THE GRAIN TRADE. 


LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES, COMPARED WITH ONE YBAR AGO, 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot 

1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 | 1901 | 1900 
UniCago.. «..- s+ 104 20 | 64 | 37 | 44% “214 
New York... .... i} -T6%4| .T1%| 45% 5154 27% 
PD. . csdhd od — | .77%| 48% 55% 3144 
Toleao...... «---| 84%] .76 | .68%| .37%4) 4554) .23% 
Bt Louis.......... B22q} .70 | .674%4} .364y] -4849/ .23%, 
Minneapolis..... .153%4| .72%| .62%6} .3334) .44%4| .24 
Liverpool.... ...} .88%| .864} .74 -56 -- -- 





At Chicago, the wheat market has been a 
contrary affair, last week’s sharp advance 
being followed by partial losses, and not 
until a considerable reaction had been re- 
corded did operators offer much support. 
The situation as a whole remains as noted 
a week ago, and is described in some de- 
tail on earlier page of American Agricultu- 
rist under Commercial Agriculture. After 
selling better than 79c p bu early last week, 
Dec wheat went off to a level close to 75c; 
May to 79%c, subsequently recovering a 
trifle, May around 80c, July much the same 
level. 

Corn has held relatively steadier than 
wheat, although the full advance of last 
week was not maintained, prices receding 
2@38c p bu to the level of 62%c for Dec and 
65%c for July, followed by subsequent good 
recovery. A fair demand is noted for ship- 
ment, but some scarcity of cars has ham- 
pered movement. No 2 in store quotable 
around 64@65c p bu, yellow corn 66c and 
choice carlots in shipping order 66@67c. 

The oats market unsettled at high price 
level. Country offerings fairly liberal, 
but outlet easily found for everything 
onsale. The demand is almost ex- 
clusively on domestic account. No 2 in 
store quotable around 45@46c p bu. Specu- 
lators are guessing on the oats crop of '02, 
with some transactions in Sept delivery at 
34@35c p bu. 

Rye trading a little heavier, market un- 
settled, strong and weak by turns, inclined 
to sympathize with wheat. No 2 cash 62@ 
65c p bu, according to location, May nomi- 
nally 66%4.@67c. 

Barley less active, tone somewhat easier 
under indifferent buying for malting pur- 
poses. The supply is not burdensome, how- 
ever, and everything meets ready sale on 
the basis of 58@63c p bu for fair to choice. 

Although quiet, timothy seed is in de- 
mand and steady to firm at recent price 
level. Trading on the basis of $6.50@6.55 p 
100 lbs for contract prime or March delivery. 
Clover seed quiet and nearly steady at 9.35 
@9.40 p 100 lbs, prime quality. Buckwheat 
in fair request at 1.30@1.35 p 100 Ibs. 

At New York, grain market continues 
strong, with a higher tendency in prices. 
No 2 red wheat in elevator sold around 
844%4c p bu. corn 71%c, oats 51%c, rye 67@ 
68c, barley 69@69%c. Flour firmly held, but 
not especially active. Fancy spring pat- 
ents $4.25@4.75 p bbl, do winter 4@4.25, 
ne straights 3.75@4.25, do winter 3.60@ 

80. 


THE LIVE STOCK TRAFFIC. 


LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO. 




















Cattle Hogs Sheep 

1901] 1900} 1901] 1900} 1901} 1900 
eg eee 1ds . - | 87-25) 86-20) $6.60) $5.00) $4.35) $4.75 
New York. - 6.00} 5.75) 6 20) 5.25) 3.50) 4.50 
Buffalo.. cons coh GE & 15 6.60) 5.10) 4.00) 4.25 
Kansas city eeeee secs 6.75} 5.75) 6.15) 4.85) 3.75) 4.25 
Pittsbure¢ . eae 6.25} 5 65) 6.60) 5.10) 4.00) 4.25 





At Chicago, cattle have been in liberal 
supply, often beyond trade requirements. 
This has resulted in an irregular market, 
with weakness all along the line except for 
strictly prime to fcy beeves. Recent trans- 
actions include attractive “Christmas 
stock” at $7.25@8. But what may be known 
as the regular market has leaned toward 
weakness, with many transactions 15@25c 
lower. Good to really choice steers, suita- 
ble for dressed beef and export account, 
5.50@6.50, selected lots a premium, common 
butcher cattle 4.25@5. 


Fancy beef steers, #7 25@750 Poor to fancy bulls. $2 25@4 55 

Good to extra, 575@675 Canners, 150@ 325 
Poor to fair : 40@5 50 Feeders. selected, 3: 44° 
Western range steers, 500 Stockers. 450 to 850 Iba. ¥ 35° 
Western range cowa, 4 10@4 00 Calves, 300 Ibs up, 3 405 
Good native heifers, 375@525 Calves. veal. 450@ 57° 
Fair to choice cows, 350@480 Milchcows.each. 30 00@5000 


Considering the enormous numbers com- 
ing forward week by week, the hog market 


is in a healthy position. The packing de- 
mand is good and shipment on eastern ac- 
count fair. Heavy hogs $6.35@6.60, rough 
lots sharp discount, mixed droves 5.80@6.35, 
common to fair light hogs 5.50@5.80. The 
price range between choice light and heavy 

is unusually wide. 

Sheep have been selling somewhat better 
than recently, but prices still low and dis- 
appointing to farmers. Choice wethers $4@ 
4.25, common to good mixed butcher sheep 
3.15@3.75. Lambs in fairly good demand at 
3.50@5, popular prices 4.50@4.85. 

At New York, market generally fairly 
steady. Common to prime native _ steers 
sold at $4.60@5.90 p 100 lbs, oxen and stags 


2.75@5.10, bulls 2/75@3.85, butcher cows 1.60 
@3.50, stockers'and feeders 3@4. Veal 


ealves firm and higher .at 4@8 for common 
to prime, little calves 3.50@4, grassers 2.75@ 
3.25. Sheep rather slow, lambs steady. Com- 
mon to choice sheep 2@3.25, tops 3.50, culls 
1.50@1.75, fair to prime lambs 4.3712@5.05, 
tops 5.20, culls 3.25@3.50. Medium and 
heavy hogs reported firm, pigs weak. 

At Pittsburg, best grades of cattle 
strong, others steady. Receipts Monday of 
this week 130 cars. Quotations revised as 
follows: 


Extra, 1450 to 1600 lbs, $5 89@6 25 
Good, 1200 to 1300 lbs, 5 20@5 50 
Fair, 900 to 1100 lbs, 3 50@47 = 
Common,700 to 900 lbs, 2 50@3 25 


Poor to good fat bulls, te 
Poor to good fat cows, 4 00 
Heifers, 700 to 1100 Ibs, 2 Soaps 50 
Bologna cows, p hd 8 00@15 00 
Rough, half fat, 3 25@400 F’sh cows & springers, 18 Ay ot 
Com to good fat oxen, 250@425 Veal calves, 5 00@6 20 

Hogs also stronger Monday of this week, 
when 60 double decks came in. Heavy 
droves sold at $6.50@6.60 p 100 lbs, heavy 
medium 6.20@6.30, light 6.20, yorkers 5.90@ 
6.10, pigs 5.50@5.60. Sheep in moderate sup- 
ply and prices shade higher. Receipts 
Monday of this week 20 double decks. Sheep 
sold at 3@4, lambs 3@5.30. 

At London, American cattle reported 
steady at 12@13c p lb estimated dressed 


weight. 
GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE, 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in all in- 
stances are wholesale. They refer to prices at 
which the produce will sell from store, ware- 
house, car or dock. From these, country con- 
signees must pay freight and commission 
charges. When sold in a small way to retail- 
ers My consumers an advance is usually se- 
cure 





Beans. 

The bean crop of Santa Maria valley, 
Cal, is reported a good one, and is espe- 
cially valuable as prices are high. The va- 
riety grown is mainly the small white, with 
a few small pink or California beans. The 
govt has contracted for a part of this crop 
to supply the army in the Philippines. 

At New York, tone of market firm under 
light offerings and fairly active demand. 
Choice marrow $2.40 p bu, medium 2.05, 
choice pea 2, red kidney 1.80@2.20, white 
kidney 2.40@2.45, black turtle soup 1.80@ 
1.85, yellow eye 2.30@2.35, Cal lima 3.30. 


Eggs. 
At New York, best steady, medium and 
lower grades dull. Nearby fancy at mark 


30c p doz, average prime 26@27c, fair to 
g00d 23@25c, western fresh 26c, regular 
packings 20@25c, southern fresh 20@25c, 


western refrig’r 15@2l1c, nearby and west- 
ern prime, loss off 28@29c. 

At Boston, receipts of prime grades only 
moderate and well cared for, ordinary lots 
not especially active. Nearby fancy 35c p 
doz, eastern fair to choice 20@30c, Vt and 
N H 28@30c, western 21@26c, refrig’r 17 


@19c. 
Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, trade fairly active. Kief- 
fer pears $2.50@3 p bbl, Anjou 2.25@3, Bosc 
3@4, Seckel 1@1.50 p bu, Catawba grapes 1@ 
1.15 p 3-lb bskt, Niagara 1.75@2.75, Con- 
cords 1@1.15, fancy Cape Cod cranberries 
7.50@8 p bbl, good to choice 6@7, Jersey 6@ 
6.25, Cal navel oranges 3@4 p bx, Fla 2.25@ 
2.50, grape fruit 3@4.50. 

Hay and Straw. 


At New York, market continues in good 
shape. Prime timothy 9242@95c p 100 Ibs, 
No 1 87%@90c, No 2 80@85c, No 3 62%.@70c, 
clover mixed 60@75c, salt 50@60c, prime rye 
straw 75@85c. 

At Boston, choice grades continue firm. 
Prime timothy $17@17.50 p ton, No 1 16@ 
16.50, No 2 14@15, No 3 11@12, choice fine 12 
@13.50, clover mixed 12@14, swale 8@9, 
prime rye straw 15.50@16.50, oat 8.50@9.50. 

Ground Feeds. 


_At New York, market firm. Spring bran 












THE LATEST MARKETS. 


winter 


$24@25 p ton, middlings 26.50@27, 
linseed 


bran 25, red dog 2.45@2.50 p sack, 
meal 29.50@30, cottonseed 26.50, chops 26.50, 
screenings 40@80c p 100 lbs, coarse corn 
meal 1.34@1.38, brewers’ meal and grits 


1.77%. 
Nuts. 

At New York, a fair movement reported. 
Va hand-picked peanuts 3@4c p Ib, shelled 
2%@4c, hickory nuts $1.50@1.75 p bu, bull 
nuts 75c, blaek walnuts 25@50c. 

Onions. 

York, choice yellow and fancy 
white varieties in light supply and firm, 
medium and lower grades dull. State and 
western yellow $3@3.50 p bbl, red 3.25@3.75, 
Ct white 3.50@5.50, yellow 3@3.50, red 3.25@ 
4.75, Orange Co white 2@4 p bag, red 3@3.25, 
yellow 2.75@3.25. 

At Boston, choice sound stock continues 
firm. Nearby yellow grades, choice $1.50 p 
bu, western Mass 3.75@4, York State 3@3.50. 

Poultry. 

At New York, demand good and arrivals 

well cared for. Live spring chickens 9c p Ib, 


At New 


fowls 10%c, roosters 6%c, turkeys 8c, ducks 
50@70c p pair, geese 75c@$l1, pigeons 25c, 


dry-packed turkeys 9@13c p lb, chickens 9@ 
16c, fowls 7@9c, ducks 9@13c, geese 8@10c, 
Squabs 1.25@2.50 p doz, iced turkeys 7@8%%c, 
chickens 8@8%%c, fowls 8c. 

At Boston, live fowls fairly active at 8@ 
9c p lb, roosters 5@6c, spring chickens 8@ 
9c, northern and eastern fresh killed tur- 
keys 11@lic p lb, fowls 10@12c, chickens 10 
@l5c, broilers 15@18c, ducks 12@13c, geese 9 
@llic, pigeons 50c@1.25 p doz, western dry 
packed turkeys 9@12c p lb, chickens 9@12c, 
fowls 9%@10c, ducks 10@12c, geese 9@10c. 

Vegetables. 

At New York, choice stock in fair de- 
mand. Beets $1@4 p 100 bchs, brussels 
sprouts 6@10c p qt, chicory 3@3.50 p bbl, 
cauliflower 2@4.50, carrots 1, escarol 4@4.50, 
kale 65c, lettuce 3@3.50, romaine 3@4, spin- 
ach 1.25@2.25, squasn 1.75@2, pumpkins 1.25 
@1.50, turnips 75@85c, string beans 4@5.50 
p bu, tomatoes 2.50@3.50 p carrier, cabbage 
3@4 p 100, egg plant 3@5 p % bbl. 

Wool. 


The tone of the wool market continues 
healthy, and movement of stock fairly act- 
ive. Prices have a firmer tendency, yet 
buyers act rather conservatively. London 
sales have attracted only passing attention, 
quality reported not suitable for American 
grade of goods. Nearly all standard lines 
of wool are receiving a share of the bus- 
iness, and with the mills in active opera- 
tion, the outlook is encouraging. 


THE APPLE SITUATION. 


Apples continue to move at about the 
game pace as noted for several weeks past. 
Some trade is reported from store and a 
few car lot transactions are noted, but 
prices rather stiff to induce dealers to take 
on large supplies. Export business shows 
more activity, in fact, as shown by follow- 
ing table, exports for week ended Nov 7 
were about as heavy as during same week 
a year ago, and nearly three times greater 
than in the previous week. Stock more or 
less off in quality is in more liberal supply 
and rather urgently offered. Dealers can- 
not afford to have apples spoil on their 
hands at prices paid for them this year. 








Quality is generally good and situation 
firm. 
APPLE BEPORTS IN BBLS, WEEK ENDING. DEC 7 
Liver- Lon- Glas- 
pool don gow Other Total 
New York. 3,516 2,578 — 4,799 10,893 
Boston .... 21,662 —_ ne — 21,662 
Portland .. — 5,038 _ — 5,038 
Halifax .... 6,246 12,731 4,850 — 23,827 
This week.. 31,424 20,347 4,850 4,799 61,420 
Last year.. 49,792 12,312 1,053 3,039 66,196 


Total for season to date. 
; . 235,139 121,907 93,542 18,316 468,904 
1900-1 . .. 508,838 122,947 176,252 43,675 851,712 


The Laverpect apple market, according 
to recent mail advices, has been active, the 
quality of arrivals ruling very fine. Ac- 
tual receipts for week ending Nov 30 at 
this port were 26,881 bbls, against 20,678 
during previous week, total to date 159,947, 
same period last season 388,369. Maine 
Baldwins continue to hold up to their ex- 
cellent record, and Canadian stock has 
shown improvement. Me Baldwin $4.08@ 
5.52 p bbl, Greening 4.80@5.64, King 4.80@ 
5.52, Canadian Baldwin 4.32@5.64, Greening 
4.56@5.76, Spy 4.08@5.40, King 5.04@6.36, Rus- 
set 4.32@5.88, Nova Scotian Ribston 3.84@ 








4.44, Greening 4.56@5.52, King 4.80@6, N Y¥ 
Newtown Pippin 6@10.80, western Ben Da- 
vis 3.84@5.04, York Imperial 4.08@5.04. 

At New York, tone of market continues 
firm. York Imperial $3.50@4.50 p bbl. Spitz 
4.50@7, Northern Spy 3.50@4.50, Wine Sap 
3.50@4.50, Snow 3.50@5, King 4@5.50, Ben Da- 
vis 3.50@4.50, Greening 4@6, Baldwin 4@65, 
red winter varieties 3@3.50, inferior 1.75@ 
2.50. 


At Boston, receipts continue only mod- 
erate and fancy lots sometimes exceed quo- 
tations King $4@5 p bbl, Spy 3.25@4, Ben 
Davis 3@3.50, Snow and Wealthy 3@4, No 1 
Me Baldwins 3.50@4, No 1 Greening 3.50@4, 
common Baldwin and Greening 2.50@3, 
Pound Sweet 3@4, Talman Sweet 2.50@3.50, 
mixed varieties 2.50@3.50, No 2s all kinds 
2.25@3. 


THE POTATO OUTLOOK. 


Best grades of potatoes hold steady at 
both Boston and New York under moder- 
ate receipts and good demand. Poorer 
stock, however, in ample supply and not 
especially active, in fact, some accumula- 
tion is reported. Heavy importations of 
foreign potatoes at N Y have weakened the 
situation for domestic goods to some extent. 
Sweets in moderate supply and generally 
steady. Car situation in some heavy pro- 
ducing sections continues more or less 
troublesome, suitable cars, or at least a 
sufficient number to move orders, often be- 
ing unobtainable. While strictly prime 
grades are in moderate receipt at large 
trade ‘centers, and generally firmly held, 
the total arrivals have been quite large of 
late, and in some instances figures for the 
first part of Dec are well up toward those 
of last year. Foreign stock has come in 
freely, and has attracted considerable. at- 
tention. The potato market is, therefore, 
a little quiet at this writing, but it will be 
a long time before the new southern crop 
is available, and as a liberal acreage will 
undoubtedly be planted next spring, the 
demand for seed stock is heavy. Prime 
souhd lots should bring the holders good 
returns. 

At New York, tone of market generally 
steady. LI prime $2.75@3 p bbl, Maine 2.75 
@3 p 180-lb bag, state 2.50@2.75, Jersey 1.75 
@2.25 p bbl, German good to prime 1.40@ 
1.50 p 112-lb bag, or 2@2.25 p 168-lb bag. 

At Boston, tone of market firm under 
lighter receipts. Aroostook Green Mts 85 
@90c p bu, Hebrons 85@88c, Rose 80c, Da- 
kota Red 75@80c, York State Green Mts 70 
@75c, P E I Chenangoes 73@75ce, Dakota 
Red 75@80c, Scotch Magnums $2.12@2.37 p 
168-lb sack, Va sweets steady at 3 p bbl, 
Jersey 2@2.75. 


“THE DAIRY MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 


Receipts of* butter at leading markets 
have held up well, comparing favorably 
with those of previous weeks, and for same 
time last year. Proportion of strictly fancy 
creamery, however, is quite small, and 
market for same quotably firm. Common 
and ordinary stock in some accumulation 
and moving rather slowly at somewhat ir- 
regular prices. Storage goods also freely 
offered, and feeling slightly in buyers’ favor. 
Quality of arrivals reported poorer than 
usual at this season, dairymen evidently 
feeding less grain, and the uneven weather 
conditions give butter a wintry flavor. Out- 
put of fresh-made stock quite moderate in 
eastern producing sections, as higher prices 
and active demand for milk restricts the 
production. Dairy grades in light supply 
and have little influence on the trade. La- 
dies and rolls in fair demand when choice. 


COMPARATIVE PRICES OF FINEST CREAMERIES. 








New York Boston Chicago 
1901 ..24 @25 c 24146@25 c 24 @24%6c 
1900 --26 @26%4c 25 @25%c 23%@24 c 
1899 .-26144@27 c 26%@27 c 244%@25 c 


New York State—At Albany, cmy tubs 
25@26c p Ib, prints 26@27c, dairy 23@24c.— 
At Rochester, extra Elgin cmy 23@26c, state 
221%4@23c, dairy 21@22c.—_At Watertown, 
emy tubs 24c, prints 25@26%4c, dairy 18@2Ic. 
—At Syracuse, cmy tubs 25c, prints 26c, 
dairy 18@20c.—At Buffalo, extra cmy 23@ 
2514c, firsts 22@23c, June make 22@23c, dairy 
13@20c, rolls 14@18c. 

At New York, tone of market somewhat 
unsettled. Cmy extra 24@25c p Ib, firsts 
22@23c, June make 20@22c, state dairy 20@ 
23c, western imt cmy 14@18%%c, rolls 13@17c. 
@17c. 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, not es- 








pecially active. Extra Elgin and other sep- 
arator cmy 24@25c p Ib, firsts 28@24c, June 
extra 21142@22c, firsts 19@21c, ladle 13@17c.— 
At Pittsburg, Elgin prints steady at 27%@ 
28c, tubs 26144@27c, O and Pa cmy 24%@25c, 
dairy 19@20c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fancy Elgin cmy 
steady at 2644c p lb, state cmy 22@238c, dairy 
134%2@1lic.—_At Columbus, emy tubs 24c, 
prints 25c, dairy 15@17c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, an easier tone 
noted. Pxtra separator cmy 27@27%%c p lb, 
firsts 254%.@26c, extra gathered 23@24c, firsts 
21@22c, imt cmy 20@22c, ladle 15@19c, dairy 
20@238c. 

At Boston, tone of market generally 
steady. Vt and N H emy extra 24%c p lb, 
N Y 24@24%4c, western 24@24%c, firsts 22@ 
23c, June make 18@22c, Vt dairy extra 2lc, 
N Y 20c, firsts 18@19c, western imt cmy 13% 
@l6c, ladle 13%@14%c. 


At Chicago, market quotably steady. 
Cmy extra 24@24%c p Ib, firsts 20@22c, June 
make 19@21\4c, choice dairy 20c, firsts 14@ 
1444c, ladles 1314%4.@1414c, rolls 14@15c. 

The Cheese Market. 

A slight improvement is noted in the 
cheese situation. Trade is not active, but 
dealers do not look for a heavy business at 
this season, and express considerable con- 
fidence in the market. Exporters have 
shown more interest, and with stronger 
Canadian advices the feeling is materially 
firmer. Receipts run somewhat lighter than 
during the previous week and decidedly un- 
der those of a year ago. Output is also 
lighter, and with nearly all winter ahead 
of them, dealers consider the outlook good. 

New York State—At Albany, cheddars 10 
@ilic p lb, flats 9@10c.—At Rochester, twins 
11@11l%c, cheddars 11@11%c.—At Water- 
town, twins ilc.—At Syracuse, choice 10@ 
lic.—At Buffalo, fancy new 10%@lic, skims 
3@6c. 

At New York, stock firmly held, but 
trade not especially active. Fancy small 
state 10% @lic p lb, do large 10@10%c, good 
to prime 8144@9%c, light skims 74%4@8%c, full 
2@2héc. , 

Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, fancy N 
Y, Sept make lic p Ib, choice 10@10%c, 
part skims 6@7%c.—At Pittsburg, choice N 
Y 11%@12c, Ohio 11@11%c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, fiats 10c p Ib, twins 
114%c, N Y cheddars 1ic.—At Columbus, N Y 
cheddars 11\%c, state flats 11%c, family fa- 
vorite 11%c. 

Maryland—At Baltimore, choice N Y firm 
at 10% @l1l1c p lb, picnic 11%@11%c. 

At Boston, situation generally steady. 
Extra N Y twins 10%c p lb, Vt 10%@10%c, 
western 10%c, firsts 9@10c, Ohio flats $@9éc. 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOLESALE PRICES AT OTHER CITIES, INTERI- 
OR MARKETS AND COUNTRY SHIPPING POINTS. 
NEW YORK—At Albany, potatoes $2.75 
@3 p bbl, ahite onions 1.10@1.25, red and 
85e@1, turnips 25c, cabbage 3@4 p 


yellow 
100. Apples 2@5 p bbl, cranberries 7.50@ 
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8.50, Concord grapes 24%@3%c p lb. Fresh 
eggs 33@35c p doz, live fowls 9@10c p lb, 
chickens 9144,@10%c, turkeys 11@12c, ducks 
8@9c, fowls 11@12c d w, chickens 11144@121éc, 
turkeys 1244@1l4c, ducks 9@10c. Corn meal 
1.35@1.40 p 100 lbs, bran 24@25 p ton, mid- 
dlings 24@26, hay 12@17, rye straw 12@13. 

At Buffalo, fresh eggs 22@25c p doz, stor- 
age 18@20c, live turkeys 8@10c p lb, fowls 6 
@i7'%c, chickens 9@9%%c, turkeys 8@lic d w, 
chickens 8@10%c, fowls 74%@9c, ducks 12@ 
12%c. Potatoes 75@85c p bu, sweets 2.25@ 
3.50 p bbl, Beets 60@65c p bu, carrots 35@ 
40c, onions 1@1.40, parsnips 50c, turnips 30@ 
35c, squash 40 p ton. Apples 4@6 p bbl, 
Kieffer pears 2@2.50, Catawba grapes 14@ 
15c p bskt. Timothy hay 10.50@14.50 p ton, 
rye straw 7@8. ; 

At Rochester, apples $2.50@3.50 p bbi, 
cranberries 7.50@8.50, honey 16c p lb, chest- 
nuts 3.50 p bu. Celery 30@35c p doz bchs, 
lettuce 30@35c, onions 75c@1 p bu, potatoes 
70@80c, squash 40 p ton. Fresh eggs 28c p 
doz, storage 20@21c, live fowls 9c p Ib, 
chickens 9@10c, turkeys 10c, chickens 12@ 
12%c d w, turkeys 12c, choice beef 714@914c, 
veal calves 9@10c, lambs 9144.@10c. Hay 10@ 
13 p ton, straw 10@12, corn meal 30@32, bran 
24@25, middlings 25@26. 

At Syracuse, wheat 80c p bu, state corn 
85c, No 2 white oats 58c, bran $25 p ton, 
middlings 26, hay 9@15, gluten 27@30, rye 
straw 11. Fresh eggs 25@26c p doz, stor- 
age 18@20c, live chickens 8c p Ib, ducks 8@ 
9c, turkeys 9@10c, chickens 11@12c d w, 
ducks 12@13c, turkeys 14@1l5c. Potatoes 80 
@90c p bu, onions 1@1.25, turnips 25@40c, 
beans 2@2.25, cabbage 2@3 p 100 lbs, apples 
1@1.50 p bu, pears 1.75@2. 

At Watertown, potatoes 70@80c p bu, 
onions 75c@$1, carrots 30@35c, beets 40c, 
turnips 40c, parsnips 75c, beans 2, cabbage 
4@5ic p head, squash 2c p Ib, apples 4@4.50 
p bbl, cranberries 8.50@9. Eggs 20@27c p 
doz, live fowls 6c p lb, chickens 7@8c, tur- 
keys 9@10c, fowls 10c d w, turkeys 12c. 
Veal calves 5@6c p lb 1 w, steers 4%4@5c, 
lambs 4@5c. Hay 11@14.50 p ton, rye straw 
10@12, corn meal 30, bran 27@28, middlings 
28@29. 


Keep Posted on Prices—A grower of 
pumpkins in the vicinity of Fulton, N Y, 
recently took a load of this golden product 
of his soil to a nearby market and found 
a ready sale at 25c each. Previous to this 
valuable experiment he had been feeding 
same to the cows and pigs. At 25c each, a 
ton of pumpkins would bring vastly more 
than the feeding value. The farmer can- 
not afford not to keep in touch with the 
markets. 





British Army Supplies—Two large ocean 
steamships are reported recently, loaded 
with oats at U S ports te go to South Af- 
rica, to supply the English army. Another 
steamer has-taken on 4500 tons of American 
hay, and four ships are being loaded at St 
Johns, N F. The above, together with eight 
large vessels carrying 10,000 horses and 
mules, loaded at New Orleans, make a nice 
Christmas present from U § to the British 
army in South Africa. 
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THE BEST FEED TO BUY 


is that which gives you for each dollar spent the mo3t ° 





PROTEIN AND FAT. 


Along with these essential elements of any stock ration should go high percentages of nitro- 
gen, potash and phosphoric acid. Such a feed pays a big profit in the meat and it creates, 
and ides returns large value in the plant food it adds to the manure pile. 

fills the bill better than any other feed. See table of analysis of all the leading ten feeds, 


page 514, American Agriculturist for November 23. Try sample lot from your dealer. It is 
cheaper than oats, corn or barley. For circulars, etc., address 


ATLAS FEED & MILLING COMPANY, Box 164, Peoria, Ii 


einei- 
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Tobacco Notes. 


Last week 1186 hhds old tobacco were sold 
as follows at the Cincinnati (O) market at 
an average of $8.23 p 100 lbs: 25 hhds at 2.60 
to 3.80, 138 at 4 to 5.95, 343 at 6 to 7.95, 385 at 
16 at 15 to 18. 


674 





8 to 9.95, 279 at 10 to 14.75, 
The previous week 1597 sold at 9. The 21 
hhds of new tobacco averaged 4.88, as 


against 5.59 for the previous week. 
FLoripa—A convention of tobacco grow- 
ers was held at + spe Dee 10, to protest 
against a tariff change whereby Cuban to- 
bacco may be imported into this country 
under more favorable import duty rates. A 
resolution was passed unanimously ‘“ex- 
pressing unalterable opposition to any 
change in existing tariff laws on tobacco, 
as types similar to the Cuban tobacco are 
grown in Florida, and in our domestic mar- 
kets are sold in competition with the same. 
The types of tobacco grown in Florida are 
recognized by the trade of the United States 
as representing the finest grades produced 
in this country, and this tobacco is used in 
the production of the best grades of cigars. 
The tobacco growing industry has been fos- 
tered and developed by the existing tariff 
laws, and relying upon their continuance 
the growers have invested over $3,000,000 in 
permanent improvements, and the industry 
furnishes employment to thousands of peo- 
ple in the fields and warehouses. Under 
existing conditions the Cuban government 
levies a duty of 5 p Ib‘on all tobacco enter- 
ing its ports, which duty is prohibitory. If 
any changes in our import rates is made, 
they should be on exactly the same basis 
as our tobacco is admitted to Cuba.” 
PENNSYLVANIA—Favorable weather has 
allowed of the taking down of large quanti- 
ties of leaf and growers are now busily 
stripping. A little broadleaf has been re- 
cently sold at 7c through. The tobacco 
grown on the farms of E. K. Hershey, L. N. 
Reist, M. L. Grider and I. F. Root, by the 
government expert sent here to superintend 
the work, has all been stripped and was-put 
into bulk for sweating this week at the 
warehouse of J. Gust Zook. Mr Zook is a 
large purchaser and has placed his estab- 
lishment at the service of the men in 
charge in the belief and expectation that 
good results for the tobacco interests of the 
country will come out of it. A_ special 
meeting of the Lancaster Co tobacco grow- 
ers’ assn will be held Dec 23 at Lancaster 
to’ take action relative to the proposed re- 
moval by congress of the tariff on Cuban 
tobacco. A large attendance is desired. 


NEw ENGLAND—The unusual season in 
New England has prevented growers from 
taking down any considerable quantity of 
tobacco until very recently. As an experi- 
ment, several lave secured a steam engine 
and boiler, and turned steam in the shed, 
thus moistening plants sufficiently to take 
them down. Last week, warm rains en- 
abled growers to take down all their hang- 
ing crop: Growers, dealers and manufac- 
turers are convinced that there is a good 
profit in growing cheesecloth covered to- 
bacco in New England. Last week a com- 
pany was organized in Connecticut with a 
capital of $110,000 to grow Sumatra seed 
under cloth. An option has been secured 
on almost 300 acres of the best tobacco land 
available. About 100 acres will be covered 
next spring, and it is expected the entire 
cost of raising will be about $1000 per acre. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK. 


TREES—One dollar’s worth up at wholesale prices. 
age | varieties now; spring ayment. 80-page cata- 
log. C. STONE, Wholesale Nurseries, Dansville, N Y. 

stab shed 35 years, 


“M AMMOTH California red poems, superior to all others 
in cultivation. t l5c, quart ape: send for 
prices on larger quantities, 3 D. RIECE SON, Ex- 
renee Ga. 














seed 


paENUINE Colorado Re 8 $1 
aifaita seed : appli- 


a A gy Tie TRG k 10 Ook 


SEED CO, Pueblo, Col. 


POTATOES—Bovee, Carman, Cobbler, Hebron, Murphy, 
ote Queen, Vigorosa, 8 8 kinds, ©. W. FORD, Fishers, 








FOR SALE—Yellow dent seed corn, by PETER B. 
ODELL, New Rochelle, N Y. 


10,00 BUSHELS southern 
SON, St Brides, Va. 


MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS. 


CHEA boiler wm: saetned 
chinery, wood. splitters ers, suwmail a AR second ond: 
write your wants, Ww. BOYDEN. Springfield, Mass. 





white corn. W. H. WIL- 








o fattove Self-Opening Gate Co. Catalog. Milton, 
nd. . 








TOBACCO 


Farmers’ Exchange Advertising. 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 90,000 COPIES EACH WEEK. 


—erw a 


THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable in 
At a very small cost one can advertise poul- 








the pa r. 

try, ‘dogs and live stock of all kinds, seeds, fruits and 
vegetal = = or situations wanted. In fact, anything 
to vell buy. 


THE ‘ADDRESS must be counted as part. A the adver- 
tisement, and each initial, or a- number, unts as one 
word. Cash must accompany each order, and advertise- 
ments must have address on, as we cannot forward re- 
plies sent to this office. 

COPY ar be received Friday to guarantee insertion 
in | issue the _ follo owin week. Advertisements of 

‘FARMS 3 FoR SALE” or “TO RENT”’’ will not be ac- 
cepted at the above rate, but will be charged at the 
regular rate of sixty cents per line each insertion, to 
go on another page, 

THE RATE for the ‘‘Farmers’ Exchange’”’ 
on Eve cents a word each insertion. 

ress 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York.) 


advertising is 








EGGS AND POULTRY. 


POULTRY paper, illustrated, 20 pages, 25 cents per 

year. Four months’ trial 10 ‘cents. Sample free.  64- 
age  — on book free to yearly subscribers. 
300k alor 10 nts. Catalog of poaliry books free, 
Pou LTRY "ADVOCATE, — 

RIVER VIEW Poultry Yards rstown, N Y, Buff 
Plymouth Rocks, Rhode Island pe s, White Leghorns 
White Crested Black and Buff Laced Polish, Red Pyle and 
sale. Red bantam cockerels, pullets and hens for 
sale 


CHOICE + 
Rocks, Brahmas, 
ducks and guineas. 
Box M, Jamesburg, 


“90 VARIETIES ‘poultry, eggs, pigeons and hares. In- 
cubator eggs $40 per 1000. Always choice stock to offer. 
Catalogue and description, 60-page book, l0c. J. A. BER- 
GEY, Telford, Pa. 


MAMMOTH ‘Bronze. Raeeen Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Chester White Pigs, opshire ewes, b From heavy 
weight stock. SIDNEY "3 >RAGUE, Falconer, NY. 


Barred Plymouth Rocks, White 
andots, single com Brown Leghorns, $1.56 each, 
MOND SP RING POULTRY FARM, Denville, N J. 


WANT ogee? Sea shells help produce them; nothing 
better; $1.25 barrel; discount for "quantity. 
KNOWLES ‘LOMBARD CO, Guilford, Ct, 

and Tro 
WM. EM. 


BRONZE Toms, winners at Madison Square 
shows, $5 25 lbs. Oxford and Leicester rams. 
Light Brahma and White Wyan- 
R. FREELAN, Barrackville, 








a 
’pARM, 


stock for sale. White Wyanéote, 
Cochins, _Leghorn: turkeys. 
Catalog free. PINE TRE 











Wy- 


FINE coc kerels, 
DIA- 








PIE, Minaville, N Y. 


“WHITE Rocks, $1, 
dot oe E. 
a. 








cheap. 4 A 





WHITE China _ geese Te Te and we an 
hares $1 each, HARRY % mG Barker, N 


LIGHT ’ Brahmas, choice stock. White Plymouth Rocks, 
Bronze turkeys. J. A. ROBERTS, Malvern, Pa. 


, ee 
BARRED and Buff Rocks and Rose Comb Brown Leg- 
horns, E. E. THOMPSON, White Cottage, O. 


FARRED Rocks, Thomgegy's strain, cockerels, $1. WM. 
w RIGHT, Bull’s Head, } 


PURE bred Houdan cockerels, 
JOSL IN, Frankfort, N Y. 


“MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys cheap. E. P. ROGERS, 
Ketchum’s Corners, N Y. 


HITE Plymouth 
PHEL PS, Castile, N 


BARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels $1 “each. 
URT, Melrose, | 


~ BROWN Leghorns, 
BROS, London, Pa. 


AGENTS WANTED. 














$1.50 each, CLARENCE 








Rock cockerels, $1. MERTON 





REID 





Barred Rocks, cheap. NELSON 








WANTED—Reliable men who have horse and buggy to 
sell our oils, greases, paints and belting to threshers, 
mills and factories, Exclusive territory and permanent 
employment given energetic men. Write for terms. THE 
HOWARD OIL AND GREASE CO, Cleveland, O. 


WANTED—An agent in every township to sell our horse, 
cattle, poultry powder and _ disinfectant. Good wages 
and steady employment to Flaht RADE All goods guar- 
anteed. Address WARNER ADERLY, New Phila- 
delphia, O. 

WANTED—At $40 per month and expenses paid, a few 
good salesmen to sell nursery stock. Steady employment 
the year round to successful salesmen. Address, with ref- 
erences, D. H. PATTY, Nurseryman, Geneva, | I 


WANTED—Agents to sell on 
hold article of great utility. S. R. 
Loch ‘Sheldrake, — ” ie 














commission r house- 
DIVINE & SON, 








WE pay $20 a week and expenses to men with rigs to 
introduce our Poultry Compound. JAVELLE MFG CO, 
Dept 18, Parsons, Kan. 





views, sheet music, 


“AGENTS wanted for stereoscopes, 
EMPIE & co, 


strings, etc, Sample views 10c, 
Fewa Y. 





FURS. 





rices paid. Send 


RAW FURS WANTRP i hest. cash 
04 South Water 


for quotations. EDWIN AKER, 
8t, Provi vidence, R I. 

SKUNK, mink, fox roe other furs wanted. We 
highest prices. W. G. LTON & CO, Stewartstown, 


WANTED—Raw furs of all kinds. H 
G. BENEDICT, Woodworth, Wis. en gee, Ss 








Be 








LIVE STOCE. 


AXKSHIRE bulls, 3 mos old, strong and vigorous, ri 
by a Winslow bull ou’ of prize wimers. Price, reg 
si0 each, Also White P Rock cockerels from a fine flock’ 
headed b B. 
LUTHE 
hem, Pa. 


DUROC-JERSEYS and Thin Rinds, 4 40 spring gilts, 10 
sows bred, 12 spring boars, 50 fall hogs, 4 female Scotch 
collie pups. JAS. D, KIGER, Charlestown, Ind. 


“WOODLAND SHORTHORNS—Number 200 head, bulls, 
cows and heifers, various ages, for sale. W. I. Wo OOD: 
Wiiliamsport, 0. 


BERKSHIRES, 
air; 300-lb boar, 
‘remont, Pa, 


POLAND: CHIN AS; males for service; sows a bred 
me —, not akin. Good ones. JOHN EICK 
i S$, 


~ SHROPSHIRE ewes for sale; 
from $10 up, J. C. DUNCAN, 
CHESHIRES—I 


iston, 
have art 
mer customers. E. W. Aves. Tortingtord: Ct. 


WRITE JOHN GODFREY, Pennellville, N Y¥, for re 
duced prices on richly bred Holstein- Friesians. 


one of Hawkins’s best males, $2 to $5 each. 


SHIMER, B 8S, Mt Airy Park Farm, Bethle- 





‘vegistered, large English 


0 ‘tio T 
$15; young boar, $10. P. Rie 





sigs 


imported and home bred, 
Wawanund Farm, Lew- 


over times to. “for- 





— —_——— 4 


DU ROC- my pigs, 10 weeks old, eligible to register, 
each. L. ALL, Goodyears, N 











FOR SHETLAND PONIES address L. C. ‘PRICE, Pen- 
moken Stock Farm, __ Lexington, Ky. 
POLAND-CHINA sows, bred, Pigs 2 to 4 months. wM. 


BIGHAM’S SONS, Gettysburg, Pa. 


SHEEP—Nice flock, about 50 grades, 
J. H. GORDON, Yonkers, mS. 


“ENGLISH Berkshires, 
BROS, Freeport 0. 


will be sold right. 








all ages; "write quick. CLARK 





~ CHESTER P service boars. Collie pups. ~ PAINE, 
So Randolph, igs - a 

BERKSHIRE pigs, spring sows. GIFFORD & “RIX, 
E Bethel, Vt. 


"COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


OLDEST commission house in in New York; established 
1838. eS Cheers, on Rito, x dressed calves, 
game, etc. E. Ww Greenwich St, N Ke 


AUSTIN & COCHRAN, commission "merchants. A 
les, onions, poultry, eggs, game, calves and pork, 
ashington St, New York. 

HAY, straw, potatoes, 
Strong market. Write for 
BRO, Philadelphia. 


POULTRY, g3, apples, 
J. HOOVER, Philadelphia. 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK. 
A FINE lot of Belgian hares at very low prices if oa 
order at once. PROSPECT RABBITRY, Waterville, 


~ 2000 FERRETS—Some trained, price » list and book free. 
N. A. KNAPP, Rochester, O. 


FOR SALE—Foxhounds and Collies, 
AMERICAN, Hartland, Vt. 











apples and onions in demand. 
market report, GIBBS & 





potatoes; highest prices, T. 








old and young. 





% 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


IF you want to reach farmers, breeders, poulterers or 
any others in the rural trade from Mich, Ind and the 
Mississippi river westward to the Pacific coast, go into 
the Farmers’ Beene department of Orange Judd 
Farmer, published at Marquette Bldg, Chicago, Ill; price 
in Orange Judd Farmer only 4c per word. you want 
to reach the New England rural trade, the cheapest and 
most effective method is to pay 4c per word for a little 
advertisement in the Farmers’ Exchange department of 
the New England Homestead at Sprin field, Mass. It 
is the eastern edition, as Orange Judd larmer of Chi- 
aa Br the western edition, of the American Agriculturist 
weeklies. 


FARM paper free—Send t ten cents to pay postage and 
mames and addresses of five of your farmer friends 
and we will send you the Valley Farmer one year free. 
Regular price $1._ It is one of the t farm papers in 
the west and will tell you more Ba agriculture and 
live stock conditions in the great southwest than an 
other publication. It is filled with western stories an 
up-to-date articles about PR unities in the west for 
farmers. VALLEY FARM Topeka, Kan. 





CHRISTMAS _ presents—Latest novelties, ornamental 
and useful for farmers, housewives and others. Send for 
catalog and circulars, AMERICAN SPECIALTY CO, 
Box A, West Cheshire, Ct. 


WILL exchange grass seed, poultry or good cheap cattle 
feed for Dutton or peorn; peas or cash. CHARLES 
H, REEVE, 187 Washington St, New York. 


ARCHITECT JOHNSTON, Newport, R I, furnishes 
complete plans and specifications for buildings of all 

















kinds. Write him. 

~ YOUR PICTURE in a gold lated brooch for 25 cents. 
Send your photo. F. E. RTH,. 373 1-2 Main St, 
Springfield, Mass. 

ENTERPRISING farmers need printed stationery. Sam- 
ples free, PRINTERS, Nicholville, N Y. 





LEARN to ebonize, cheaply and durably, any wood, 


10e. JOS. C. ORRISON, Leighs, Va. 


MILE tickets 
Qu ick PI PRINT, Waterbury. 


Matched His Horse. 


I am more than pleased with the results 
of the advertisement in the Farmers’ Ex- 
change column of American Agriculturist. 
I had a very peculiar colored horse which I 
wished to match. I received several replies 
from several states. I now have a close 
matched team, which means many dollars 
to me.--[V. J. Bassage, Vialworth, N Y. 





— free. JACKSON 











OUR STORY OF THE NEWS 


Told in Short Paragraphs. 





The report of the Schley court of inquiry 
has been made public. While it is of neces- 
sity a severe disappointment to the Schley 
partisans a high personal compliment paid 
Rear-Admiral Schley by Admiral Dewey, 
president of the court, will go far to offset 
the adverse finding. Schley is condemned 
by the majority report on 11 of the 12 speci- 
fications. Apparently he escapes a court 
martial only “in view of the length of time 
which has elapsed since the occurrence of 
the events of the Santiago campaign.”’ Ad- 
miral Dewey appends a supplemental re- 
port in which he excepts from the genera 
condemnation three of the least important 
of the specifications. He then goes entirely 
outside the precept in appending an expres- 
sion of individual opinion that Schley was 
in absolute command during the battle off 
Santiago and is entitled to the credit and 
glory of the victory. This is surprising in 
view of the fact that he ruled out all evi- 
dence on this point during the inquiry. So 
far from ending the controversy it appears 
that the investigation amounts to nothing. 





An announcement of great interest to cat- 
tlemen and farmers comes from Stockholm, 
Sweden. Prof Behring, a German, recent- 
ly awarded the Nobel medical prize of-sev- 
eral thousand dollars, has announced that 
his experiments have demonstrated the 
possibility of immuning cattle from tuber- 
culosis by inoculation. He proposes to use 
his prize money in combating tuberculosis. 





The latest proposition in dealing with the 
suppression of anarchy comes from Sen- 
ator Hoar. He would negotiate with other 
countries to find an island or other ac- 
ceptable territory, which may be set apart 
for the imprisonment of such persons as 
are guilty of anarchy. 





The situation between Chile and Argen- 
tina has been strained almost to the break- 
ing point. Both countries have been mak- 
ing extensive war preparations. A boun- 
dary dispute is at the bottom of the trou- 
ble. 

The most disastrous rain storm in a quar- 
ter of a century in eastern and central 
Pennsylvania and New York last Satur- 
day night caused a loss of property which 
will reach into the millions. In a few hours 
the rivers became raging torrents, some of 
them 15 feet above the normal level. In 
the Schuylkill valley 48 mines were flooded. 
In the Lehigh valley great havoc was 
wrought. Farm property, mills and rail- 
roads have suffered heavy damage. In 
York state heavy losses were sustained 
at Syracuse, Ithaca, Rome, Troy, Albany 
and Watertown. Great suffering has been 
caused by the flooding of homes along the 
river banks. 





Mexico is to be numbered among steel- 
producing countries to the extent of a sin- 
ple plant’s capacity. Plans for a mill near 
Monterey have been.completed. It is be- 
lieved that this will prove to be Mexico’s 
first steel mill. 





One of the greatest triumphs of modern 
science is. recorded at St Johns, N F, where 
Signor Marconi has succeeded in receiving 
€lectric signals across the Atlantic ocean 
without the aid of a wire. The signals 
were sent from Land’s End, England, and 
the distance between the two _ points is 
nearly 1800 miles. Marconi is already plan- 
ning to conduct his experiments on a larger 
scale, 

Two trains met head-on on the Illinois 
Central last Sunday, resulting in the death 
of eight persons and the injuring of many 
more. 

Labor is outspoken against Chinese ad- 
mission of the United States. The Ameri- 
ean federation of labor, which has been in 
session in Scranton, Pa, adopted resolu- 
tions vigorously advocating the re-enact- 
ment of the Chinese exclusion law, now 
about to expire through limitation. An at- 
tempt to include the Japanese failed. 





Santiago Iglesias, president of the feder- 
ation of workmen of Porto Rico and or- 
ganizer for Porto Rico, both for the Amer- 
ican federation of labor and the socialist 
party, has been sentenced to three years 
and four months’ imprisonment on the 


somewhat remarkable charge of plotting to 
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The conviction is 
under Spanish law still in force on the is- 


raise the price of labor. 


land. He has appealed to the supreme 
court of Porto Rico. 





Another colossal engineering feat is pro- 
posed by the Pennsylvania railroad com- 
pany. It is nothing less than tunneling un- 
der the North and East rivers and the city 
of New York from east to west to give the 
road direct entrance to the city. The bed 
of the North river being of mud to a depth 
of 75 to 100 feet, has presented difficulties 
hitherto considered amost insurmountable. 
The present plan, for which a patent has 
been applied for, is to build a submerged 
bridge, which will support a steel tube or 
tunnel. 

In memory of the late Pres McKinley, 
congress will hold a memorial service on 
a date to be announced. Sec Hay has been 
invited to deliver the memorial oration, a 
task for which he is peculiary well fitted. 
The extending of the invitation to the sec- 
retary of state is also in line with prece- 
dent. 





A Vermont man, Charles H. Darling, goes 
to Washington as assistant secretary of 
the navy in place of Frank W. Hackett, 
whose resignation went into effect last 
Monday. 


If the latest offer of Andrew Carnegie is 
accepted, the city of Washington will have 
a national school for education in higher 
branches of science. Mr Carnegie will give 
$10,000,000 for the endowment of such a 
university, the government to act as trus- 
tee in keeping and disbursing the funds. 
The gift is to the people of the United 
States and not to the government. It is 
proposed to make it an institution for post- 
graduate university courses. 
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Poor Soils 


are made richer and more productive 
and rich soils retain their crop-pro- 
ducing powers, by the use of fertilizers 
with a liberal percentage of 


Potash. 


Write for our books—sent /ree—which give all 
details. 
GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
93 Nassau Street, New York City, 



















|GOBN, SHELLED CORN, OATS, 
mE BARLEY, KAFFIR CORN, ETC. 


or coarse, for feed or family pur- 
Has shake feed, Burrs are f 


aoe of white metal,so hard that neither file nor 
tool will touch them. They will o 
nails or hard substances through wit 
age. We furnish this mill with or with--ass 
out crushers and elevators. 


CAPACITY ists 11 


used, kind of grain and fineness you grind. 
The only mill that grinds ear corn and all / 47 
other grain successfully. With 2,4 or 60/6 
H. P. Made in 3 sizes for power up to 12 
horse. Guaranteed togrind more ear corn 
than any mil! made with same power, because 
crusher and grinding plates are on separate 

shafts, reducing friction, We have 40 styles of gr.aders,adai 
wer wind mills, engines and horse powers of all sizes. e 
urnish powers of all kinds for driving all kinds of ‘a 
Write for our Large Free Catalogue of 15.000 other arti 


Marvin Smith Co., 55-59: N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Ills. 


_ and let 
out break- 








10 to 45 bu. an hr. 













ted to 
also 








SE ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS... 


will confer a favor upon the advertiser and th 
publishers by stating that they saw the advei 
tisement in this jorrnal. 








: 





fruit: growers. 
trees is outlined in this work. 


published. 


has solved this problem. 


mills and warehouses of insects. 


considered. To this trade the work 


inclosure. 





FUMIGATION METHODS 


— BY —— 


PROF. W. C. JOHNSON, 


Formerly State Entomologist of Maryland. 


indispensable and 
companies have found it of great value for the fumigation of cars, ships 
and other inclosures infested with vermin. 


FARMERS OF THE COUNTRY 


have here fully described a simple, easy remedy for gophers, prairie dogs, 
squirrels and other animals in the ground, and 


A Practical Treatise and timely work on cheap and effective means of 
destroying insect pests and other vermin 
the outeome of practical tests made by the 
riences of others, and is one of the most 
season and is much needed at this time. 

FRUIT GCROWERS AND NURSERYMEN 
owing to the widespread prevalence of the notorious San Jose scale. 
cyanic acid gas is the only practical 
pest and is being used more extensively than ever before by nurserymen and 
The perfection of the apparatus for fumigating young orchard 
The methods can be easily applied in orchards 
and nurseries for many dangerous pests at very small cost. 
considered the best authority on this subject in this country and has left 
nothing undone to make this the most complete work of the kind ever 


in various places. This work is 
author, together with the expe- 


important books published this 
It will be of particular interest to 


Hydro- 


remedy for the destruction of this 


The writer is 


CARDENERS AND FLORISTS 
have found that vegetables and flowers cannot be grown under glass without 
frequent fumigation for the destruction of insect pests. Hydrocyanic acid gas 
The methods of procedure are fully described and 
every detail is given for generating and applying the gas. 
MILLERS AND CRAIN DEALERS 


have been looking forward to the publication of this work, as hydrocyanic 
acid gas has been found one of the most important materials for clearing 
The subject of carbon bisulphide for fumi- 


gating mills and elevators containing grain 


in storage is also thoroughly 
transportation 


rats and mice in any 


COLLECE AND STATION WORKERS 
will find it an up-to-date reference work on this subject. 
every respect and is the only work of the kind ever published. 
in a popular non-technical style, profusely illustrated, handsomely bound, 
covering.250 pages, price, postpaid $1.00. 


It is complete in 
It is written 





52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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ORANCE JUDD COMPANY 


Marquette Building, Chicago, Il. 
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A Christmas Hardship. 


ISABEL GORDON CURTIS- 





Through all the year I dwell content, 
And take the frugal lot that’s sent 





For mine. But ah, when chiming bells 


On that one‘day, for earthly gold 
I'd almost turn a pirate bold! 


*Tis hard in poverty to sup, ; 
When children hang their stockings up! 


Is It Santa She Hears? 


T Cc. M- 











*Tis Christmas Eve, and May's bedtime, at 
ast. 

So up to her chamber she runs hard and fast. 

Like a flash she undresses, leaves her clothes 
strewn on chairs, 


And stocking in hand, scampers off down the 


stairs ,— 

On througn the cold halls to the sitting room 
door, 

Then halts. Are those steps walking over the 
floor? 





She stands there without, almost fearing to 


enter. 

Can it be that old Santa has got there before 
er? 

Then she thinks, “I must hurry, his journey 
to stay, 

For if he finds no stocking, he’ll go on his 
way.”’ 

So she opens the door. But what need for 
fear? 

There's no one within but her own mamma 
dear! 





A Christmas by the Sea. 


By T. W. Burgess. 
T was the day before Christmas. No 
one in the Nye household had forgotten 
it. Some would have liked to forget it 
and some wouldn’t have forgotten it for 
worlds. It was mainly a difference in 
point of view and years; the difference of 
intimate knowledge of the true identity of 
Santa Claus with the exceedingly narrow 
limitations of his powers in the Nye home, 
and absolute faith in the legend of beauti- 

ful deer and a wonderful pack. 
Therefore, Mother Nye and Grandpa Nye 
glanced at each other furtively from time 
to time, and forebore to mention the com- 


ing holiday, while the three little Nyes 
hilariously proclaimed it at least once in 
every five minutes. 


It had been a desperately bad year for 
the Nyes. Early in the spring had come 
word of the finding of a portion of the wreck 
of the Arctic whaler Nancy Ellen (Cap- 
tain Anson Nye) and no trace of the crew. 
And Nancy Ellen, for whom the ship was 
named, had straightway pulled out a little 
blue covered bank book, made careful esti- 
mate as to how long the precious little 
hoard it*represented could be made to last 
by extreme frugality, and forthwith set 
herself to the task of feeding and clothing 
the three little Nyes without drawing on 
this reserve fund. 

Sympathy and condolence, heartfelt and 
earnest, for the story with many varia- 
tions, but ever with its burden of sorrow, 
has come to very many of the homes of 
Cape Cod fisher and sailor folk, had poured 
in upon her. But Nancy Ellen had refused 
these well meant ministrations pointedly, 
and it was said, with somewhat of brusque- 
ness in some cases. Moreover, she 
would not wear mourning. Nancy Ellen 
had refused to believe that Cap’n Anson’s 
voyages were over. ‘‘The finding of a ship’s 
stern is no proof that the crew ain’t alive 
and hearty,” she stoutly averred. If ever 
i doubt crept into her heart, it never got 
beyond. So while the village mourned for 


her, it could not mourn with her and its 
admiration of her pluck was unstinted. 
Despite her unshaken faith that Cap'n 
Anson would turn up safely in due time, 
she went ahead as if his death was an 
accepted fact, practicing the most rigid 
economy, patching and darning Ted’s 


trousers, making over her own clothes for 
the twins, Nan and Betsy, and steadfastly 
refusing to touch the money in the bank. 
It was hard work. It was harder than she 
had thought it would be, for Cap’n Anson 
had always been a liberal provider. 
“But,” said Nancy Ellen, “though I 
don’t believe the cap’n is dead, and won’t 
believe it without proof positive, still if I’m 


Breathe Christmas gladness in their knells,— 


































































































































































IS IT SANTA 


wrong I'll need every penny I’ve got.” 

But even this was to be denied. One 
morning the town was shaken by the news 
that the Barnstable bank had failed. That 
day was “Black Friday” of Cape Cod. 

The greeting of every man to his neigh- 
bor was not “‘Did you lose anything?’’ but, 
“How much did you lose?” The crash 
hardly made a momentary stir in the New 
York and Boston money markets, but it 
shook Cape Cod. Its vibrations crept into 
the far north and were felt aboard ice- 
bound whalers. They were felt on Prov- 
incetown trawlers, on the Grand banks, 
and on African coasters. Every dollar lost 
had been wrung from the sea by toil which 
has no equal. And more than one of the 
now valueless little blue bank books had 
been bought at the cost of precious hu- 
man life. With the rest was swept away 
Mrs Nye’s little reserve against the day 
of need. 

She said nothing when told the news. 
It was not her way to make useless lam- 
entation. But the firm little mouth was 
set tighter and the square, decided chin of 
the Crowells became a trifle more decided. 

She called Grandpa Nye and told him 
gently of her loss and his own, for the 
old man’s all had gone with the rest. They 
still had the modest little home, taxes 
This was in Mrs Nye’s 
also owned a five- 
which promised a 


paid for a year. 
Grandpa Nye 
cranberry 


name, 


acre bog, 


SHE HEARS ? 


heavy yield that year. Therefore, with the 
optimism that is all that makes life possi- 
ble for those who dwell by the sea, they 
regarded. the outlook with a measure of 
cheerfulness. 

The cranberry crop began to color early 
that fall, and was estimated a barrel to 
the rod. The market was firm, with a ten- 
dency to high prices. Grandpa Nye came 
in for honest and hearty congratulations 
on all sides. It seemed that there need 
be little worry in the Nye household that 
winter. 

But, as grandpa said, he was never a 
man to “bone a cod before he caught it.’’ 
Though secretly elated at the prospects for 
a record crop, he was at the same time 
uneasy. His bog was what is known as a 
dry bog. That is, it could not be flowed or 
covered with water in a few hours, as 
most of the other bogs in town could be, 
often the only means of saving the crop 
in case of sudden frost. 

All through September the weather was 
unseasonably warm, and the first days of 
October brought no change. Grandpa Nye 
had postponed picking as long as he dared, 
in order that his crop might color up as 
highly as possible. Then he put on a large 
force. 

Perhaps a third of the crop was picked 
when the dreaded happened. The white 
frost stealing down, ghost-like, in the 
night, spread itself over the lowlands, and 








the merry pickers, coming in the morning, 
found: 400 barreis of frost-bitten, worthless 
berries clinging to the vines, and a broken 
old man reeling in the marking lines. 

Poor old grandpa! This was the bitter- 
est blow of all. 
that he was once more the head of a fam- 
ily, that Nancy Ellen and the three little 
Nyes would look up to him as a protector, 
had.gone far to mitigate the sense of loss 
when the bank account was wiped out. But 
now—now he realized of how little avail 
would be his feeble efforts as a_ bread 
winner. 

This, then, was the situation of the day 
before Christmas. Nancy Ellen had’ al- 
ways believed in making much of Christ- 
mas. She had kept up the pleasant fable 
of Santa Claus, and five-year-old Ted no 
more doubted the existence of the children’s 
patron saint and the wonderful deer, than 
he did his own. A dozen times a day in 
the past week, he had told. the round= 
eyed .three-year-old twins of the wonders 
of a Christmas stocking. Alas! how little 
there would be in them this year! 

“Ted is old enough to be ‘told how things 


are!’ declared Nancy Ellen, decisively. 
“Mebbe, mebbe, but the twins ain’t,” 
quoth Grandpa Nye. 
“Well, I'll tell Ted anyway; he'll be 


less disappointed,” declared: his mother, 
“No, ye won’t either, Nancy Ellen! - No, 
ye won’t either! The. laddie will find out 
for himself. before another year. When he 
quits believing in Santa Claus, he’s lost 
something he ain’t ever going to get back 
again. When he’s told there isn’t a old 
Saint Nick, he’s jes’ got to take an observa- 
tion and chart out his course ‘all over again. 
And Doubt is a-going to come aboard ship 
right then, and he’s going to be shipmate 
all through life. You can iron him and 
put him in the hold, but he’s. aboard-ship 
jes’ the same, and some day he’s bound 
to git them irons off. Faith may be at 
the wheel, but Doubt is purty sure to mon- 
key with the compass, and git the ship off 


her course sooner or later. Nancy Ellen, 
ye ain’t ready to believe yet that Anson 
is lost. No more am I. No. more am I, 


But if we’d the faith of them little chil- 
dren, we'd sleep better nights. Ted’s got 
an anchor fast to Santa Claus—don’t cut 
him adrift jes’ yet. Let him git all the 
pleasure he can out of it this year.” 

It was a long speech for Grandpa Nye, 
but it was effective. Nancy Ellen agreed 
to say nothing, and at bedtime three stock- 
ings hung from the mantel. Though there 
were few of the things for which the hang- 
ers had expressed ardent longing, grandpa 
had brought forth a number of small gifts 
long hidden away, and there’ was little 
doubt but that Christmas would be a merry 
one for the children. 

But for Nancy Ellen it promised -to be 
harder than she had anticipated. As she 
sat in the glow of the driftwood fire that 
Christmas eve, Doubt slipped his irons in 
spite of her, and in spite of herself her 
spirits sank. Nor did the steady boom of 
the heavy waves crashing on the shore 
tend to raise them. 

There had been a two days’ storm, and 
the sea was running high. Occasionally, as 
a louder crash than usual jarred the lit- 
tle tottage, she shuddered involuntarily. 
The fierce, merciless sea, which gave so 
much and took so muth in return! What 
a menace in its roar!’ Oh, that it would 
tell its secrets,—and yet would she listen if 
she could? Had it torn from her the hus- 
band she loved so well? Were the three 
little dreamers in the next room father- 
less? Already had the sea begun to grave 
lines on her face, as it has done on so 
many faces on Cape Cod’s shifting sands. 

It was two years and a little more since 
Cap’n Anson had sailed for the Arctic 
ocean. She had thought to have him at 
home this holiday, and now—now! 

What could the sea tell her if it would? 

The entrance of Grandpa Nye, stamp- 
ing the snow from his feet, broke her rev- 
eries. 

“Two schooners ashore off the light, and 
breaking up! All hands saved,’ he an- 
nounced, in the matter-of-fact tone of one 
long accustomed to such incidents. ‘“Bos- 
ton train was stuck yesterday between 
Sandwich and Barnstable, but they reckon 
she’ll git through t’night,” he added. 

And she did: It was 11 o’clock when they 
heard her whistle. It was perhaps 20 min- 
utes later that impatient pounding on the 
door brought Grandpa Nye out of a doze 
before the fire. 

Neither he nor Nancy Ellen had yet gone 


, 


His pride in the feelings 





EVENINGS AT HOME 


to bed. A minute after, Nancy Ellen was 
in the arms of Cap’n Anson! 

No one went to bed in the Nye household 
that night, ror there was so much to tell 

- and so much to hear. Cap’n Anson’s: own 
tale was soon told. His good ship, the 
Nancy Elen, had been crushed 0n an ice 
floe and he and his crew had been taken 
aboard the more fortunate ships of the lit- 
tle fleet wintering in the Arctic zone. When 
the fishing season began again, the ships 
scattered, and there had been no chance to 
send home word. 

Cap'n Anson had worked by choice as a 
common sailor, but the first mate being 
killed in a fight with a whale, the captain 
had asked if he would accept the berth, 
This he had gladly done. On the home- 
ward voyage the skipper had died, and 
thus it chanced that Cap’n Anson had Sailed 
into New Bedford, still in command of a 
ship. 

Ted, stealing out.for his stocking Christ- 
mas morning, paused and caught his 
breath. There sat his mother, and surely 
that could be none other than Santa Claus 
himself with his arm around. her! 

Grandpa Nye was at the eastern window 
where the first red rays of the sun were 
coloring Jack Frost’s’ wonderful designs. 
And the dull monotone of the sea beat up 
steadily from the distant shore. 

“Merry Christmas!’ shouted 
turning suddenly. 

And so it was, the merriest Christmas on 
old Cape Cod. 


grandpa, 





Mysterious Spellin g. 


WILL P- SNYDER. 





I’m just a teeny little girl, 
And know my a Cc, da 
But as I can’t make words out yet, 
There’s something puzzles me. 


You see, it’s almost Christmas time, 
And everywhere I go 

My folks are spelling words and words. 
What for, I’d like to know? 


They say some words that don’t make sense, 
And smile and look at me, 

And smile and spell, and spell and smile. 
What can the mattér be? 

Now what is C-H-I-N-A 
T-E-A §S-E-T? 

And what is D-O-L-L-Y? 
*Cause that’s what puzzles me. 


re 


A Beggar’s Banquet. 


IDA SHEPLER. 








There are a few times in our lives which 
from some import connected with them 
should be classed as the ‘“‘good times,’ but 
looking backward we find some element 
lacking some sad regret faintly throwing a 
shadow over it all. Here is one occasion 
which I reca]l among my best ‘‘good times.” 

The town was little and old, 10 years be- 
hind the times in many ways. There were 
railroads out in the big world, but the 
stage still brought the mail, and Mollie 
Potts spoke of her business house yet as 
the tavern. Christmas trees we had heard 
of, but none as yet had ever been seen in 
our town. 

Cousin John and I were of an age, and 
so much together that they called us the 
twin cousins. He was a sturdy boy of 13 
this Christmas, and a leader among the 
boys of our town of his own age, and some 
that were older. With some of his com- 
panions he stood in front of Mollie Potts’s 
tavern, bewailing the lack of fun upon that 
particular day. “The master might as well 
kept school,’ John growled. Mollie pass- 
ing in her front door heard him. 

“Can’t you go skeetin’ or slidin’ down the 
hill?” she asked. 

“The snow is all over the pond, and we 
ought to have something more enjoyable 
for Christmas than coasting,” answered 
John. 

Mollie was a prime favorite with all the 
young folks, because she took an interest 
in all their pleasures and sorrows. “Let 
me see,” she said thoughtfully. ‘In the 
old country we used to have a ‘Beggar’s 
Banquet’ on Christmas night, if we can 
short of anything else in the way of fun. 
We took our baskets and went begging all 
over the neighborhood for something to eat 
—a pie, piekles, cake, anything, as much 
or as little as anyone pleased to give. We 
took the begged viands to some house that 
night, invited in our friends, dressed in our 
worst clothes, had our banquet, and danced 
and played games all night long. Run 
along and get your baskets. i can see a 
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‘Beggar’s Banquet’ in your eyes. You can 
have my big kitchen to have it in,’’ Mollie 
finished with. 

John came rushing down to get a bas- 
ket and tell me of the party, and bade me 
see after inviting the girls. I had never 
been to a party, and I was beside myself 
almost with anticipation. Hurrying to tell 
the girls of the party, I almost ran over 
Willie Gray, a poor boy, who lived down 
the country in a large, ramshackle house, 
and the thought came to me that the 
Grays’ would be just the place for the 
social. Therefore I rushed to see Mollie 
about obtaining the house. 

“Deary me,” she exclaimed, “who’d a 
thought o’ that but you. We’ll all go down 
there to-night for a sleigh ride and a party, 
too. I'll go along to keep you all straight. 
Maybe you can find some more clothes for 
them Gray children.” 

I never put in such a time in rushing 
around to look up presents and clothes for 
the Grays, and when the time came to go 
there were three or four bob sleds in line, 
— with other comforts, besides boys and 
girls. 

In my joyful hurry I forgot that we were 
to wear our old @Glothes, and donned my 
very best dress and ribbons. This made 
me rather embarrassed, but they kindly 
voted me queen of the banquet (Mollie 
would not let us speak of it as the “‘Beg- 
gar’s Banquet” before the Grays), and John 
led me to the seat of honor at the head of 
the table. I could not tell you of all the 
games we played, or the songs we sang, or 
the general good time we all had that night, 





When Santa Was -Real—The remem- 


brance of the best times I have had in my 
life is when I was seven years old and a 
firm believer of Santa Claus. I remember 
we were to have a Christmas entertain- 
ment and tree, and after our speeches were 
over Santa Claus was to appear. The 
schoolhouse was beautifully decorated with 
evergreens, mistletoe and holly and appro- 
priate mottoes. The tree was decorated 
with wax candles and presents for all. How 
anxiously we awaited the good old man, 
who seemed to know just what we each 
wanted! Oh! what joy and happiness,: I 
remember, when I was called to receive a 
“‘Noah’s ark,” a dolly, nuts, candies and a 
picture book! No one went away without 
some little present to make their heart 
glad. You will think, if I call this my best 
time, I have had few of them, but such 
is not the case. I think everyone remem- 
bers their happy childhood days and would 
like to live them over, ‘to feel once more 
that fresh, wild thrill,—but who can live 
lifé over?’ Let our childhood days be 
happy and free from care as possible, and 
let us live our lives to do as much goog 
as we can.—[X Y Z, Wisconsin, 





Father Was Interested—The happiest 
time of my life was when I was a boy of 
15 years. There were several children in 
our family, and my mother used to take a 
story paper and read to us in the early 
hours of the long winter nights. My 
father was as much interested in the sto- 
ries as any of us. One,winter in partieu-: 
lar, I think about the year 1875, as it was 
drawing toward Christmas, the _ stories 
seemed to be better than usual, and while 
the snow was falling outside, we would all 
be seated around a big fire listening to our 
mother read. With that and looking for- 
ward to Christmas, with the parties we 
expected to attend with our. schoolmates 
and other friends, and the good things we 
were sure to have to eat for a whole week 
(for Christmas always lasted that long in, 
Kentucky), and coasting and hunting, be- 
sides other pleasures, what else could make 
a boy any happier? I think my happiest 
time was then.—{C. Munford, Missouri. 





Will some reader inform me how to cure 
sage to retain the nice green color?—[J. O. 
N., Massachusetts. 

Our Prize Puzzle Contest. 
THIRD INSTALLMENT FOR DECEMBER. 

6. Anagram (two words)—[A. S., Kan. 

RIOT EGG OELE. 

7. Decapitation.—[E. M. H., N Y. 

I am found on many farms, behead me 
and I am produced by fire, behead again 
and I am what you all do, behead again 
and I ‘am a preposition. 

8. Octagon.—_[J. E. G., Kan. 

t, A kind of carriage; 2, a weight; 
ascend; 4, a vessel; 5, twice five, 


3, to 


























MERRY CHRISTMASES 

















BY R- K- MUNKITTRICK 
Hear the glad bells, chime on chime, 
Wildly ring for Christmas time, 
Whose blithe spirit, all aglow, 
Capers on the drifted snow ,— 
O’er the hill and o’er the plain, 
Rovting Care’s dull-visaged train! 
So I, pleasure-freighted, trip, 
While the merry measures flow; 
For I've formed a partnership 
"Neath .ae magic mistletoe. 


All the wreath’s with berries bright, 
Hanging in the shifting light 

Of the log fire, as it beams 

On the garden of my dreams, 


‘lhat are soulful with the grace 
And the sunshine of her*face! 
Let the gilded moments slip; 
Worry’s now in’statu quo. 
For I’ve formed a partnership 
"Neath the magic mistletoe. 


Plenty makes the damask shine, 
Till it’s rosy as the wine; 
And my truant fancies play 
Like the snowflakes, when they stray 
Through the meadow, o’er the wall, 
Bounden for no port at all. 
Trouble’s surly wings I clip 
And they will stay aineak. I know; 
For I’ve formed a partnership 
*Neath the magic mistletoe! 








The Heart’s Evergreen. 


EVANGELINE, 





It seems a long time since I crept out of 
bed in the gray dawn of Christmas, to get 
my stocking from the chimney corner; a 
very long time since I enthused over those 
wonderful creations in candy, of unnatural 
colors and impossible proportions, and 
those gaudy paper-bound editions of Jack 
and the Bean Stalk, Little Red Riding 
Hood, and Mother Goose Tales. To-night 
I look up into the wintry sky at the 
Pleiades, at constellations which hung over 
that little khan of Bethlehem and those 
isolated shepherds, more than 1900 years 
ago, as they had hung over generations 
gone before, and will probably hang over 
generations yet to come. I realize the 
shortness of a lifetime. I think of the 
many thousands of care-encumbered men 
and women whom I have seen in crowded 
cars and throughfares and marts of trade. 
I speculate upon their bundles, their lives, 
and their hearths and homes. 

According to an old custom in England, 
at midnight of December 31 the front doors 
are thrown open to admit the New Year. 
To-night we seem to hear the slipping of 
bolts between old age and childhood, be- 
tween affluence and _ poverty. We see a 
kindlier gleam in the stranger’s eyes, we 
feel a warmer grip of the friend’s hand, 
and the tightening of the bonds of kinship 
at this season. It is the bit of evergreen in 
every human heart. We ask ourselves to- 
night if, unlike the flute-playing parson, we 
are keeping our alabaster boxes, while the 
living about us are carrying their crosses 
to their Calvaries, suffering their agonies 
to the bitter finish, to break them on their 
cold, stiff feet. We hope not; we trust not 
all 

Dear readers, I wish you a Merry Christ- 
mas and a Happy New Year. 





A Christmas Pie. 
IRENE CHAPIN. 

For Christmas that year at school we did 
not have a Christmas tree, but we did 
have a “Christmas Pie,’’ which the chil- 
dren enjoyed very much. 

A new waste paper basket was filled with 
bags of popcorn, little dolls for the girls, 
and little toy animals for the boys, with 
hectographed cards for each. Hectographed 
invitations were sent to the parents. They 
read as follows: 

“The children of the Dix street first 
grade invite you to attend their Christmas 
exercises Friday afternoon at 2.15. They 
will give you ‘Little Jack Horner,’ after 
which the Christmas pie will be opened. 
We shall be very glad to have you come 


GRACE 


and see us have a good time. Cordially, 
Grace I, Chapin, Dec 19, 1900.” 

When the. afternoon for the exercises 
arrived, there arrived also some 17 visit6rs, 
not counting the small brothers and sisters 
of the pupils, and we did have a good time. 
The children sang: their school songs, and 
spoke. We had some.special Christmas 
songs, too. Then they recited “Little Jack 
Horner” in concert, after which the pie 
was opened—that is, the brown paper cover 
was taken off the top 

The children had folded paper picture 
frames in which--were pretty pictures 
mounted; these were for their mammas. 
They also had folded frames with colored 
paper circles mounted within, for their 
papas. It seemed to me they would be 
happier to do something for others, than 
to have everything done for them and do 
nothing themselves to make others happy. 
The baby brothers and sisters had a share, 
too, in the good times, for there were extra 
bags of corn, and extra toys for them. It 
was real pleasure to see the little folks so 


happy. 





A Merry Christmas Dance. 


MINA, COLORADO, 





Only a year ago, on the day before Christ- 
mas, a crowd of us young folks gathered 
at Mrs G’s home on the avenue, quite ac- 
cidentally, not one of us having come there 
with any intentions of making up-a sleigh- 
ing party for the evening of the same day. 
Just as we were all ready to part for our 
homes, however, Miss Effieemade a remark 
which was at once taken up by the entire 
crowd. It was about getting up a large 
crowd to go to a dance at a small station 
about 12 miles away, but of course dis- 
tance was no drawback to us, especially 
when we found out that we were to ride in 
a large farmer’s wagon that had iron run- 
ners attached to it. 

At 6 o’clock we five and 21 more were 
ready to start on our journey. The wagon 
Was covered with both hay and blankets, 
but with the large crowd we needed more 
than that. I believe we were in four lay- 
ers. I know I was on the bottom layer, 
and I could not see out of either side and 
neither back nor front. Oh, of all the 
songs that we sang on that ride, followed 
by laughter and shrieks, which soon made 
time fly, until at last the horses began to 
get tired and the road swampy! By this 
time we had come to the midway store, 
where the boys all got out and bought us 
girls some candy to eat to pass time. Of 
course this kept us still for awhile, but 
just as we started up the old song, ‘““We 
won’t get home till morning,’ the horses 
stuck fast in the mud. Everyone jumped 
out, but nothing would do until we hired 
two horses from a farm near the road, and 





away we went with four horses, to the 
dance. 

Arrived at our destination, the boys ac- 
tually had to carry us across the street 
through the mud, but in spite of that, we 
were in such a muddy condition that the 
boys had to hire a room for us girls in a 
nearby hotel so we could make ourselves 
fit to be seen. We entered the dance hall 
just as the old fiddler; accompanied by a 
breathless boy playing, or trying to play, 


a jew’s harp, squeaked out the first waltz. 


was the first call I 


“Everybody dance” 
did dance, no mat- 


heard, and everybody 
ter if it was on other people’s feet, and if 
you didn’t hop or step high you weren't 
considered a good dancer at that dance. 
The menu of the supper was announced 
in the hall, but after the supper was dis- 
played before us we soon saw a great dif- 
ference. Hunger, however, made us eat, for 
you bet we were starved after such a jolly 
ride. After supper the dancers still hung 
on, dancing just as merry as ever. As to 
the time of the departure of that dance, I 
can’t say, for when we left, at 4 o’clock, not 
a couple had started to go. Our ride home 
was not much better than to the dance, 
and four of the boys rode on the horses to 
give us a little more room. By8tthe time we 





arrived at our homes that morning, our 
party found our breakfast awaiting us. 
A Simple, Merry Christmas. 
ILLINOIS FARMER’S WIFE. 
It was on Christmas eve and our folks 
had decided not to have our annual gath- 
ering, but as the time drew near, I began 


to feel that we ought to have some celebra- 
tion. ‘‘Well,’”’ I said to Jacob, “I believe 
we ought to go to town and lay in a few 
Christmas joys.” So we went, and I pur- 
chased a few toys, books, little useful ar- 
ticles and some foolish things with which 
to play jokes, besides nuts and candy. I 
got pink netting and made little boots, with 
needle and red yarn to hold the children’s 
candy, nuts and popcorn. I had taken in 
several nice yellow rolls of butter, but I 
did not say what I bought with the butter 
money to Jacob. 

When we returned I made a small Christ- 
mas tree and drew the sofa across the cor- 
ner in front of it. As I stood cooking and 
thinking if only our near relatives and 
neighbors would come, Jacob remarked: 
“Are you iooking for the boys and their 
folks over?’ ‘“‘We never know who may 
come,” I replied, “and anyway, the weather 
is so cold that cooking will keep well. But 
still I think one ought to celebrate.” Af- 
ter dinner I called my youngest boy (all we 
have at home) and said, “How would you 
like a horseback ride with a message for 
all our folks—brothers and their families, 
aunts, uncles and cousins, to come over 
early to-morrow and eat supper, and for 
each to bring something for the table?’’ 

Well, they came and that early; it seemed 
as if the message was all that was needed. 
We were ready and had soon set before 
them the usual Christmas fare, which 
abounds in good things. The supper over 
and the kitchen tidied, we distributed our 
presents to all, and I produced my ‘“‘jokers’’ 
to jollify the occasion. I then turned to 
our company and said, “If Jacob don’t care, 
we will have the boys set the dining table 
and chairs out on the porch, so as to make 
room for an old-fashioned game of blind- 
man’s buff, and all will play, from six to 
50 years old” (that included all). They all 
consented, even to Jacob. 

Well, of all the laughing we had it that 
night. You should have heard the children 
laugh and clap their hands to see their 
mamma run and their papa sit close up in 
the corner. We would first have two men 
blindfolded and the first caught was the 
next blindman; if it was a lady, we chose 
another lady. 

About 11 o’clock we adjourned, and all ex- 
pressed themselves as having had a good 
time. Our neighbor B said he enjoyed him- 
self the best he ever did in his life, not 
excepting when he was a young man. So, 
you see, we did celebrate. 

To Circlers—The first annual 
our national historian, Miss Katherine 
Wheeler, announced some time ago, is now 
ready for distribution. It will be sent at 
once to all those who have already applied. 
Others who want it should send a two- 
cent stamp. It is a bright, racy resume of 
the work and history of the circles which 
belong to the club, and their experiences 
will be helpful to outsiders as well.—[Let- 
ter Circle Editor. 
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Winter, the Great Tonic. 


E. W. 





When it is generally understood that evy- 
ery disease, from a slight cold to a virulent 
cancer, or from a trifling indisposition to 
violent insanity, is merely an indication 
of more or less impure blood, and that 
pure air, at or below the freezing point, 
is the best blood purifier in existence, we 
shall welcome winter as the grand annual 
opportunity for putting ourselves in the 
best physical condition. Very cold air be- 
ing also a powerful tonic, affords the read- 
iest means for building up vitality, after 
the exhausting drafts made upon it dur- 
ing the hot months. 

Most busy women take little exercise 
during cold weather, except perhaps a 
brisk walk in the direction of school, shop 
or other place of business. This is excel- 
lent as far as it goes, and would be more 
excellent if it went farther. The breath- 
ing, as a rule, is rapid and shallow. If 
the pedestrian would inhale deeply while 
taking five steps, and exhale slowly dur- 
ing the following ten steps, her lungs 
would be completely aired, and a walk of 
from two to four miles pursued on these 
lines would cure any ordinary case of cold, 
headache or “tired feeling.’”’ The women 
who seldom complain of fatigue invariably 
possess large, well-aired chests. Sluggish- 
ness, indigestion, boredom and pessimism 
are symptoms of inefficient habits of breath- 
ing. If the step is very quick it might be 
better to inhale while taking seven or ten 
steps, and exhale during the following 14 
or 20 steps. This method of breathing gets 
an enormous amount of pure air into the 
lungs, and it is not accompanied by the 
dizziness which often troubles those who 
try to breathe rapidly and deeply. 

Slow exhalations are infinitely better 
than protracted holding of the breath. The 
breath should never be held for more than 
a few seconds at a time. If, during the 
moment or two in which breathing is sus- 
pended, some particularly energetic move- 
ment is made, a new sense of vigor will be 
vividly felt. To illustrate: Stand on the 
porch or before an open window and in- 
hale as full a breath as the lungs will hold. 
Then, while holding the air, make the mus- 
cles of chest, or back, or arms, as tense 
and hard as possible, before letting the 
breath escape. There is no surer way to 
give fresh life to the nerves and greater 
strength and size to the muscles. Any in- 
valid, not in severe pain, can practice it. 
Let the bed be rolled close to an open win- 
dow, and while briefly holding each long 
breath, let her flex in succession first the 
muscles of her chest, then of the waist, 
then of the back, then arms, then thighs, 
then calves. One good big breath of freez- 
ing air for each will distribute new life over 
the entire debilitated body. 

There is an endless fascination in breath- 
ing exercises. We all know that there is 
benefit waiting for us in the outside at- 
mosphere, but we don’t begin to realize 
what an extraordinary amount of benefit 
it contains. When a woman is suffering 
from headache or nausea or faintness, the 
first demand is for air—as fresh and coid 
as it can be had. The prescription is equal- 
ly efficacious for dyspepsia or discourage- 

"ment or debility. 


me 


Some of Nature’s Friends. 


MRS LIZZIE A. YOUNG, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 





While walking in the pine woods near 
our farm home with my little daughter, in 
the summer of 1899, our attention was 
drawn to the yaried growth around us, and 
it was suggested that we see how many 
different kinds of trees and plants we could 
find. I had before counted 50 varieties by 
the roadside in a half-mile walk, but was 
surprised to find, on returning to the house, 
that we carried in our hands either branch, 
leaf or blossom of 65 different varieties. We 
found many varieties in the dooryard, 
among them the hogweed, a green ama- 
ranth closely related to the red variety cul- 
tivated for its beauty, and which, with the 
ragweed, or Roman wormwood, and the 
goosefoot, forms a trio of green flowers, a 
color rare in the floral kingdom. 

It is well to acquaint one’s self early with 
the Latin names of plants and flowers, as 
English names vary so greatly in differ- 
ent localities, our familiar sugarplum -be- 
ing known elsewhere as shad bush, while 
geveral little plants are locally known as 
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checkerberries, a name in this region only 
applied to the Gaultheria. 

We found that the abundant grass, or 
doorweed, under our feet was knotgrass, 
but not grass, a near relative of the smart- 
weed and lady’s thumb found near by. We 
tested the respective merits of several va- 
rieties of thistle, as well as beggar’s ticks 


» and burdock, and also smelled of some- 


thing that looked like motherwort, but de- 
cided that it was a new acquaintance with 
which we did not care to become too fa- 
miliar, and have since let nettles alone. 

In flowers, as in humanity, we find dis- 
reputable persons belonging to some of the 
best families, for example, the rank jimson 
or Jamestown weed, a close relation to 
both the tomato and potato, and the poi- 
son dogwood, which is at least first cousin 
to the innocent little bunch plum. 

The spring brings new beauties, the first 
welcome notes being, “Oh, mamma, the 
pussy willows are out! Winter has gone!” 
The spring flowers are dainty, our own 
sweet mayfliower, or trailing arbutus, be- 
ing best beloved in New England, and in 
great demand in the cities. The anemone, 
violet, cherry and apple blossoms are all 
fair and delicate, while the tiny bluets, 
which form almost white patches in the 
pastures, seem to reflect the fleecy clouds. 
Soon the meadows.are glowing with the 
bright yellow of the cowslip or marsh 
marigold, followed by the gold of the dai- 
delion, buttercup and Potentilla 

In the deep woods are Clinton’? laays 
slipper, the delicate wood sorrel, the white 
masses of the foam flower and the ever- 
pleasing Jack-in-the-pulpit, with his pur- 
ple canopy, and Jill dressed in light green 
near by. 

In summer come the daisies, as much 
hated by the farmer as beloved by the chil- 
dren. Six varieties of clover were found 
this year. Later, in drives near ponds or 
sluggish mill streams, we find the national 
colors, the glowing red of the cardinal flow- 
er, the blue spikes of the pickerel weed 
and the white arrowhead, while the beau- 
tiful pond lily tempts one away from the 
shore. The turtlehead, Joe-Pye weed and 
jewelweed make bright the ditches, while 





the clematis tries to cover up the some- 
what shabby appearance of the tag-alder. 
Now in the shadow of the pines we may 
find the Indian pipe, with stem, leaf and 
flower, a pure, waxy white, which will turn 
perfectly black in a short time after be- 
ing removed from, their native soil. When 
the maples begin to contrast their red and 
gold with the dark color of the evergreen 
trees, the ferns grow pale, the asters and 
goldenrod are in bloom and the gentian re- 
flects the color of the sky, then the sum- 
mer goes out in a blaze of glory. 

I have only briefiy outlined a few of our 
native flowers, as of the asters alone there 
are 54 varieties found in New England, 
while of goldenrod we have found only 
seven out of the 42 varieties named in this 
region. We have, however, a list of 240 
native trees and plants, only a few of 
which have been found outside of our own 
neighborhood, and perhaps a dozen more 
of which we have not yet learned the 
names. Our text books are old school edi- 
tions of Wood’s and Gray’s Botanies and 
Mrs William Starr Dana’s How to Know 
the Wild Flowers. 


A Heart’s Cry 


JESSIE L- FIELD. 





Years ago you said you loved me, 
Asked me to be yours alone, 

And in happy mood I answered 
““Yes,’’ for my heart was your own. 
rhrough the years we've lived together, 
Happy e’er has been our way, 

4nd no cloud of pain or sorrow 
Dimmed for long our love-lit day. 
3ut of late, dear heart, I fancy 
Each has grown a trifle cold. 

Dh, I love you! Let us never 

Cease our loving, though we’re old! 


Well I know your heart is faithful 
Now, as in the long ago. 

= have only you for comfort— 
lf you love me, tell me so! 

For, to-night, as we sit talking, 
In the shadow of the trees, 

Comes a warning, subtle whisper, 
Borne upon the evening breeze. 

Dear, the night is drawing nearer! 
Let us pray that we may go 

O’er death’s river still together, 
Since we lIcve each other so! 
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The Blind Man’s Mission. 


MALCOLM DOUGLAS. 


sir, 


Yes, that tune is “Home, Sweet Home,” 
the one that I love the best. 
It's sweeter to me, an’ somehow it’s sadder 


than all the rest. ’ 
I'd better lay down the fiddle; my hands 
are too tired to play. 


But 


The road has been hot an’ dusty, an’ we've 
come a good long way. 
You're weary, I know, old pardner, an’ ready 


to drop with heat, 
So here is some cool well water, with a crust 
for you to eat. 
Stop lickin’ my face an’ 
I'm livin’, sir, 
There’s a soul in his poor old body, if he’s 
only a common cur! 


whinin’! As true as 


the eyes that I have now—lI’ve lost 

my sight, as you see, 

for ten long years, God bless him, that 

dog’s been a-leadin’ me! 

I was an actor once, sir, but what with trou- 
ble an’ care, 
Me an’ my dog, old Shakespeare, are kind 0’ 
the worse for wear. 
Tramps—that’s the name we 
nothin’ to do but roam, 

But there was, though you might not think 
so, a day when we had a home,— 

A home [I wasn’t ashamed of. You ought to 
have seen my wife, 

As she held in her arms cur baby—ah, then 
was the joy of life! 


He’s all 


An’ 


go by—with 


But I was off on the road, sir, an’ that’s how 
the trouble came. 

It wasn’t the poor, weak woman, but the man 
who was most to blame,— 


The friend that I thought so much of (it 
brings tears now to my eyes), 
Who poisoned her soul against me until she 


believed his lies! 
Oh, God, when they broke it to me, it drove 
me out of my mind. 


Typhoid fever they called it, an’ it left me 
blind—stone-blind! 

All I could get through my lead was, my 
wife an’ my child were gone, 

An’ with him!—But come, old pardner, it’s 
time to be movin’ on. 


We mustn’t forget our mission, an’ the world, 
we have found, is wide. 

You're only a dog, but faithful, an’ never will 
leave my side! 

Oh, no, it isn’t the man, sir! 
a God above 

To deal with him when the time comes! 
my child I’m a-thinkin’ of! 

Only to see my darlin’, to hear she’s alive an’ 
well,— 

That’s what worries an’ grieves me more than 
words can tell. 

If he is, then I’ll find her somewhere, 
who of us knows what day? 

I’m blind, so the task is harder, but God will 
show me the way!” 


For such there’s 
It’s 


an’ 


Happy Thinking It Over. 


MRS M. B., NEW" YORK. 





Sister Mabel and I lived for sometime 
with Uncle Eugene and Aunt Rachel when 
about five and seven years old, 


we were 
and after a few years spent in separate 
homes into which we had been adopted, 


we went back for a week’s visit—a week 
that I shall remember as long as I live. 
My Uncle Eugene and Aunt Rachel lived 
on a large farm, which was crossed (think 
of it!) by two railroads and a river. They 
had a large dairy, and those cows gave the 
sweetest, warmest milk that ever was drunk 
through a straw. There were doves flying 
about the barn, and such wonders of eggs 
and featherless birds as we found in their 
nests, after nearly breaking our necks 
climbing to the peak of the barn! Then 
there were the four cousins: Spencer, who 
always took sister Mabel’s part; Harry, 
who defended me; Bessie, who was always 
able and ready to take care of herself, and 
baby Frank, who was always losing his 
hat off in the river, and whose baby foot- 
steps were so slow. 

Was there ever another river, I wonder, 
with so many things to recommend it? The 
water was shallow and flowed slowly—just 
right for wading. There were several large 
rocks in the middle of the stream to jump 
up on when the boys cried ‘“‘snakes!"’ There 
was even an island to discover and explore 
and on one side was a deep, shady pool 
where immense “pumpkin seeds” were 
obliging enough to be caught on pin hooks. 
Then there was the boat. Such voyages as 
we took in that old, leaky boat! No fear 
of getting our shoes wet, for they were 
safe in the bedroom, where we put them 
the first day we arrived. We were there 


in haying time and we helped (2) bunch 
up, and for pay rode to the barn on the 
hay. Such fun as it was to ride through 
the river, the horses splashing along and - 


the water clear up to the hubs! Just think 
if we. should fall off! .Then there was the 
swing close to the river’s edge, and the 
footbridge, which was only one plank in 
width, and at first we dared not cross it 
at all, but we soon plucked up courage to 
cross, holding on to one of the cousins, and 
before long we ran across as fearlessly as 
they. Getting the cows was such fun 
there, for there were such nice cowpaths 
worn through the pasture lots on the hill- 
side and down the lane. 

In the evening we always went out on 
the bank by the railroad track and watched 
the trains dash by. Such excitement as we 
saw the headlight way down the track and 
watched it as it came closer and closer so 
swiftly! Who were all those people, where 
were they going, and what were their 
names? We waved our handkerchiefs to 
the trainmen, who watched for us and 
waved back. How important we felt to be 
noticed by such celebrities. Then came 
bedtime. Too bad to have to lose so much 
valuable time just sleeping! We cried at 
parting and I shed several extra tears when 
I bade good-by to cousin Harry, who was 
milking a cow, with something beside milk 
streaming into the pail. 

My little three-year-old Eugene is call- 
ing: “Mamma, mamma!” and I arise and 
shake myself and think “What a_ good 
time I’ve had thinking it over!” 





STRONG MEN. 


A farmer had two stalwart sons, 
I read about the other day; 
And this is how the story runs.— 
One of his boys he sent away 
To college, to learn how to play 
A scientific, national game, 
The art of playing ball to-day, 
So that a boy can gain great fame. 


The boy turned out a great athlete, 

So strong that the could lift a ton; 
Nobody could with him compete, 

Although he was a farmer’s son. 
When told his son could lift a ton, 

His father said (smiles on his face): 
‘“‘He’s not as strong as t’other one,— 

He lifted the mortgage off the place.’’ 

S. DUDLEY, New Jersey. 





The Good Times storiettes are among 
the best things I have read this year, for 
they portray real life. I wonder if others 
feel as I do, tired of gilded, imaginative, 
superficial stories in general. ‘Blessed Ir- 
responsibility,” in the issue for Nov 30, 
touched many a sympathetic chord. I do 
hope this is the beginning of the many 
good times in store for that woman and 
all others that read it. I have come to 
the conclusion that every soul that comes 
into the world has its work days and play 
days, bright times and sad times. If the 
childhood has been one long holiday, the 
work days come in middle and late life. 
If the childhood and middle life have been 
more work than play then the sunset of 
life is the happy time.—[E. B. 





“A Glorious Time’”’—Troubled Grand- 
mother has been having a glorious time 
the past two months; caring for an infant 
now nine months old. It is no blood rela- 
tive, but a baby boy, whose parents wished 
to get it boarded for three months. The 
old lady has renewed her youth, and the 
baby has been kissed to her heart’s con- 
tent. It has gained five pounds and learned 
to sit alone and creep, and has cut two 
teeth. If he has any crying to do he is 
taken up as soon as she can get to him, 
and cries in her arms. He is now hard at 


work cleaning house with a dry rag. I 
would add, for the benefit of some of the 
Tablers, that I never lived in the house 


with daughters or sons-in-law, and not in 
the town with the infant about whom I was 
so troubled.—[Grandma, Massachusetts. 





I ride horseback a good deal, can sing 
and dance, and play baseball and football 
at school, which is a mile away. We have 
rural free mail delivery running past our 
house, and it is one of the handy things, 
for if we did not have it we would have 
to go ten miles to get our mail. I do not 
like to milk cows, like the girl mentioned 
two or three weeks ago, but I have to milk 
four two times a day.—[Indiana Boy, 
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TALK AROUND THE TABLE 


Enthusi astic Converts 


There are Thousands of Them Who 
Believe as This Woman Does. 


Mrs. Ira Knowlton, of Butte, Montana, is 
a most enthusiastic convert to the virtues 
of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets as a cure for 
obstinate stomach trouble. She says: “I 





had poor digestion nearly all my life. It 
now seems to me that for years I never 
knew what it was to be hungry, to have 
@ good natural appetite. 

“TI was troubled with gas in stomach 
causing pressure on the heart with palpita- 
tion and short breath. Nearly everything 
I ate soured on my stomach, sometimes I 
had cramps in.the stomach which almost 
resembled spasms. 


‘“Dactors told me I had catarrh of the 
stomach, but their medicines would not 
reach it and I would still be a sufferer 


had I not, in sheer desperation decided to 
try Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets. 

“I. knew they were an advertised remedy 
and I didn’t believe anything I read about 
them as I had no confidence in advertised 
remedies, but my sister living in Pittsburg 
wrote me last spring, telling me how Stu- 
art’s Tablets had cured her little daughters 
of indigestion and loss of flesh and appetite 
and I hesitated no longer. 

“IT bought a fifty cent box at my drug 
store and took two of the large _ tablets 
after each meal and found them delightful 
to take, being as pleasant to the taste as 
caramel candy. Whenever during the day 
or night I felt any pain or uneasiness in 
the stomach or about the keart I took 
one of the small tablets and in three weeks 
it seemed to me as if I had never known 
what stomach trouble was. 

“IT keep Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets in the 
house and every member of our family 
uses them occasionally after a hearty meal 
or when any of us have a pain or ache in 
the digestive organs.” _ 

Mr. E. H. Davis of Hampton, Va., says: 


“I doctored five years for dyspepsia, but 
in two months I got more benefit from 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets than in five 
years of the doctor’s treatment.” 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is the ‘est 


as well as the simplest and most conven- 
ient remedy for any form of indigestion, 
catarrh of stomach, biliousness, sour stom= 
ach, bloating after meals, sympathetic 
heart trouble. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets is not a cheap 
cathartic but an active digestive remedy 
containing the pepsin and diastase which 
every weak stomach lacks, and they cure 
stomach troubles because they digest the 
food eaten and give the weak, abused 
overworked stomach a chance to rest and 
recuperate. 

Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets are sold in 
every drug store in the United States, 
Canada and Great Britain. 
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OUR YOUNG FOLKS 





A TEA PARTY 


This is a picture of my two cousins, Irene and Adele Ely, of Englishtown, N J. 
It was taken at my grandpa’s house, with my sister’s camera.—[Anita G. Holcomb. 


A Jolly Candy Pull. 


ADA BELLE, IOWA. 





It was in November that a jolly crowd 

assembled at the home of Mr R., where 
We were greeted by the hostess, a bright 
girl of 17. After the usual friendly chat 
we fell to playing games and passed the 
time in this manner until 10 o’clock, when 
we girls went to the kitchen to pop our 
corn and make our candy, letting our ab- 
sence be supplied by music on the piano 
and violin. 
. We found that the good lady of the house 
had our corn nearly all popped, so we start- 
ed on the candy, and taking our sorghum 
‘(a gallon and a half, which one of the boys 
purchased that. evening from a neighbor 
and which we had all contributed five cents 
to buy) placed it in two kettles and two 
skillets on the stove. When it had boiled, 
we placed some of it (enough to supply the 
crowd) in saucers to pull later in the even- 
ing; the rest we poured over our corn, 
which was in large pans, and we girls 
with sleeves rolled up, soon formed it into 
large balls, which the Editor would enjoy, 
I know. We placed these on a shelf to 
cool, 

Then we took our saucers to the dining 
room and put them on a long table with 
two pans of flour, and calling the gentle- 
men, we soon were all seen with a piece 
of candy in one hand and the other dip- 
ping into the flour pan. Oh, such a jolly 
crowd as we were, pulling and eating, 
laughing and all talking at once, and dodg- 
ing someone’s rope of candy purposely 
drawn at arm’s length! Some of the couples 
would roll a piece of candy about a foot 
long, and each placing an end in their 
mouth, begin eating. When they came to- 
gether, of course, thé boys kissed ‘the girls, 
who tried hard to escape. 

While this was going on, I had rolled a 
piece of candy with a great deal of flour 
on it, and slipping up behind one of the 
boys, a rather sober, long-faced fellow, 
threw it around his neck and quickly fas- 
tened it. The boys had previously removed 
their coats and vests, so I did not soil 
his clothes any. He immediately turned, 
and caught me. Oh, how I begged to be 
released, promising almost anything in re- 
turn! But he was merciless and was just 
in the act of crowning me with a huge 
piece of candy, when my friend John came 
to my rescue. He then removed the candy 
from his neck with little difficulty, as it 
only stuck to his collar. 

I kept my distance from him for awhile, 
when finally sitting down to rest, I was 
surprised to find a bright golden necklace 
around my neck, which quickly stuck to 
my hair and collar, as he wasn’t quite as 
generous with his flour as I was. I re- 
moved my collar, but I just couldn’t get it 
off my hair, which hung in a long braid, 
so it had to stay there, from “pure affec- 


! 


} 





tion’? my tormentor said, until I got home. 
My cousin, too, experienced some fun. An- 
other tormenting boy, with whom she had 
been pulling candy, wanted it all himself, 
so as she was standing near the wall she 
quickly placed it behind her. It stuck to 
her dress and the wall, and this caused 
much laughter. 

After we had all washed up again, we 
repaired to the parlor, where we enjoyed 
some delightful music. Then the violinist 
proposed to play for us to dance to, which 
of course we all agreed, and we were soon 
gliding smoothly over the dining room 
floor.. When we decided to quit this (for 
I assure you some of us were truly tired 
by this time), we again went to the parlor, 
where our popcorn balls were passed with 
cracked nuts. They were pronounced very 
toothsome. This part of the entertainment 
was made enjoyable by riddles and short 
funny stories. 

We then bade our hostess good-night, all 
uniting in pronouncing this the most en- 
joyable time in their lives, and I can truly 
say it was in one girl’s life, for now I have 
to play the ‘dignified young lady,’’ which 
is utterly devoid of real pleasure. 


One of My Good Times. 


PUSS, PENNSYLVANIA. 








I am deeply interested in reading the 
happy times that some of the Tablers en- 
joyed, so now I will tell one of the many 
happy times which I have enjoyed. My 
cousin from the city was visiting me and 
as berries were ripe, we wanted to go. On 
Tuesday we got a crowd to go on Wednes- 
day. There were eight of us. Bright and 
early Wednesday morning, we all met and 
started. It was a real hot day, and when 
we had walked about a mile and a half, 
someone said, “Oh, here is any amount of 
berries.”” We each picked about a quart, 
which was all there was. We started again 
and walked about a mile, and came to a 
spring. We sat down and talked and ate 
berries until noon. Then we ate our din- 
ner and started again for berries. We 
walked about a mile and came to a coal 
mine. So nothing would do but we must 
gointhe mine. So we waited until a “trip” 
was going in, and we jumped in the cars 
and away we went. They took us right up 
to where the men were working, and they, 
mean things, blackened our faces, until we 
looked worse than coons, and while they 
were blackening one of the girl’s faces, her 
hair caught fire from one of the lamps. It 
did not burn very much. 

We came out and the dark clouds were 
beginning to raise, threatening a thunder 
shower. We started home, but had not 
gone far when the thunder began to roll, 
and soon the big - drops began to fall 
and soon it was pouring down. We were 
still half a mile from home, but stop in 
some house—no, sir-ree, we would not. We 
paddled home through it all. Imagine for 
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yourselves what we looked like,—as black 
as negroes, and as wet as drowned cats. 
But we got home and a big chicken potpie 
awaited us. I ate my supper, went in and 
laid down on the sofa, and was too sick all 
evening to raise my head. Some of the 
crowd came up that evening, but I could 
not talk, but a few evenings after that I 
made up for it and talked all the more. 
That will always be remembered by me 
as long as I live. I have since moved away 
and left all my good old friends, but I 
have not forgotten them and they have not 
forgotten me. I could write all night about 
my good times, for they were many that 
Summer. But I have had some sad experi- 
ences, too. My mother is dead; she died 
ll years ago, when I was just seven years 
old. I have signed the name my brothers 
call me by. 


A Trunk of Oranges—I will write a let- 


ter on the most delightful time I ever had. 
We live in the extreme northern part of 
Florida, half a mile from the Georgia line, 
so one Christmas, several years ago, when 
the orange trees were bearing before the 
breeze, our whole family took a trip down 
in south Florida, a distance of about 200 
miles, to spend Christmas with one of 
papa’s sisters. On the way the train 
stopped at Silver Springs, and I thought 
that a beautiful sight. At Hampton we 
saw two men fight, and as I had never 
seen any fight except the little tussles 
among children, I thought that a sight. 
We reached my aunt’s on Christmas night. 
They had just come back from a Christ- 
mas tree, but they gave me a doll all the 
same. As I am particularly fond of or- 
anges, I enjoyed them the most of anything. 
My aunt had several children of my size, 
and together we would go to the orange 
grove and spend a half day just picking 
oranges and eating them. They had many 
varieties, and we would eat until we could 
not eat any more, then we would make 
playhouses, or go to the lake, as there was 
a large one on one side of the grove. There 
was also a hill nearby, which they called 
“Hominy hill.” We would go there and 
stay a long time, and make playhouses 
and dress up in moss and go to see each 
other. After spending a pleasant week we 
returned home with a trunk of oranges.— 
[Your Unknown Friend, Florida. 





From Far-Away Switzerland—I am 15 
years old. I live in Switzerland. My coun- 
try is beautiful. I wish I can see America, 
but I suppose I will remain here all my 
life. I was born in the village of Coeuve, 
where my father is a farmer. A friend of 
us who has been in America, she lend us 
sometimes your paper. I like it very much. 
This lady give me some English lessons. 
When I shall know it better, to be able to 
translate your paper to my father, I sup- 
pose he will take it, but now he will not 
understand it. I will show my letter to 
my friend to correct it. I am afraid that 
the Editor will eat. my letter as the six of 
Cherry. If he do it, he will certainly be 
a monster, as she said. If some Tablers 
will kindly write me, I will be delighted to 
have letters from some. They can write 
to the Editor to ask my address, but for 
the paper I sign—[Edelweiss. 





“Thought People Would See”—Well can 


I remember how pleased I was when my 
parents gave their consent to me to drive 
one of our horses to town. They gave me 
a jug of molasses, as we made it, and I 
was to sell it and have my picture taken 
with my brother. On arriving in town, I 
Was very anxious to sell my molasses, so I 
asked everyone I saw to buy it, and after 
going into all the barber shops and cloth- 
ing stores, I concluded to take out the 
cork and put molasses over the jug and 
drive through the main street. The flies 
were all over it, but I thought that people 
would see it and buy of me. My trip was 
a failure, however, and I started for home 
thinking it was lucky I didn’t have my pic- 
ture taken first. I would- like to describe 
the rig I had, but as it was all rope and 
corn cobs, I will fiinsh.—[Willie Keller, Min- 
nesota. ’ 





My chum left a few weeks ago for Kear- 
ney to take music, and I am lonesome 
without her. I have no sisters and have 
three brothers, and the girls who have 
brothers will know how to pity me. How 
many of the Tablers like to boat-ride? I 
never went boat-riding but once, and then 
was upset, and don’t want to go very soon 
again.—[Nellie Salleng. 
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Making Others-at Ease. 


BASHFUL MAIDEN, PENNSYLVANIA, 





Oh, let me tell you of my “good time!” I 
guess the reason I think of it as my best 
“good time’ is that it occurred when I 
least expected it. I was staying away from 
home for the first time, and had been 
away for nearly ten weeks. This seemed 
an age to me, for I had been used to liv- 
ing in town, and now I was away off in 
the country and among strangers and hills. 
So after I had been here for this length of 
time, I received an invitation to attend a 
party at a farmhouse near where I was 
boarding. 

I consented to go, 
I knew I would be entirely among 


but afterward was 


sorry, for 
strangers, and then I didn’t suppose the 
people would amuse me, for I was a very, 


very backward girl, and always tried to se- 
lect some corner in which I could escape 
notice. I would have given anything I pos- 
sessed to cancel my engagement, but that 
would not do, since the young folks were 
all expecting to meet me at this party, and 
as I was to spend the winter in that com- 
the 


munity, I knew I would have to face 
crowd some time. ; 
At last the evening came, but it looked 


as if my prayers were to be answered, for 
it was storming slightly, and I felt sure 
no one would come for me, so prepared to 
enjoy the evening reading. I went into 
the dining room for something and noticed 
a couple of onions lying upon the table. 
The lady of the house dared me to eat one, 
so § wagered I could, and sat down and ate 
one, and after joking with her about win- 
ning the wager, I took up my book, when 
(lo and behold!) the dog barked, and the 
next thing I heard was a voice, and there 
Was 2 young man after me. 

I cannot portray to you my feelings, for I 
dreaded the party, the young man, and all, 
and hurrying to get 


and in my confusion 
ready, forgot all about what I had eaten 
until I was just getting into the buggy, 


and then I couldn’t find words to say “I 
must go back,” so we started. It is no use 
describing that drive, for all you bashful 
girls can easily imagine how I enjoyed it, 
and the rest of you need not know what 


we bashful girls must suffer. No, I didn’t 
say that that drive had anything to do 
with my good time, for all I said was 
“Yes, sir,’”’ “‘No, sir,” “I guess so,” “Did 
you?” ete. 

When we at last reached the place, the 


lady of the house came down the walk and 
accompanied me to the house, and my 
friend was sent on to the barn with team. 
The hostess didn’t hear my name aright, so 
she just ushered me into the room, which 
was crowded with young folks, and never 
pretended to give me an introduction, but 
gave me a large rocker in about the center 
There was 


of the room, and there I sat. 

not a familiar face in the room, and my 
mother was nearly 20 miles away. I began 
to think of a number of places I would 
rather be at than there, and felt more 
lonely in that crowded room than I would 


have been if I were alone in a forest. 

By and by they began to play games, and 
when I came to, they were playing one 
where each person selected a partner, first 
a lady, then a gentleman, and so on down 
the line. That scared me, for I just 
thought “‘What if they should choose me, 
whom would I choose?” For I knew none 
of their names. But I soon abandoned the 
thought as too terrible to think of, and 
next thing I knew someone selected m2. 
Can you imagine my embarrassment? I 
couldn’t say I didn’t know any of their 
names, and they would take no excuse, 
so I started for my place and had no idea 
what I was going to say in answer to their 


question, “‘Whom do you want to help 
you?” 

A girl asked me the question first, and 
I pretended to study, and then a young 


man asked me, and I was saved, for I an- 
swered ‘‘You,” and he felt flattered, I guess. 
3ut they were not through with me yet. 
They said the chain would have to be weld- 
ed, and while I was wondering how that 
was done, I noticed that the boys at the 
head of the chain were kissing the girls, 
and I easily saw what I would have to do. 
Then I again was “in a box,” for I knew 
if I left the ring unkissed, they would all 
sneer at me, and I couldn’t forfeit their 
friendship. On the other hand, I had been 
taught that it was unladylike to allow 
a gentleman to kiss me, for my ma was 
very strict, and my aunts would have died 


from the shock if they knew I had stood 
up without flinching and allowed such a 
thing. AJ! this flashed through my brain, 
but as I noticed it was coming nearer, I 
determined 1’d risk a couple anyway, to 
see if they were so terrible, and besides, 
there were none of nry own friends there to 
tease me. 

After playing a few more games, we were 
called to the dining room and there we 
had quite a variety of refreshments, such 
as only a farmhouse can produce. There 
was no style such as we always had at our 
town socials, but everybody ate because 
he or she enjoyed it, and everybody was 
lively. Although these folks were not 
clothed in purple and fine linen, yet I could 
easily see they were truer men and women 
than the majority of the town folks. They 
made me forget I was away from’ home 
and also made me forget I was backward, 
and the first thing I knew I was enjoying 
myself and actually trying to help others 
to enjoy it. 

After this we had music and a few quiet 
games, and left for home at midnight. 
This was the beginning of parties for me. 
I attended many during that winter, and 
I vote it one of my happiest winters. It 
may have been because I was always too 
timid before, or afraid I would break some 
rule of etiquette, but I really think it was 
because everyone tried to be as entertain- 
ing and social as they could. Everyone 
seemed intent upon enjoying themselves 
and making others do likewise, and some 
of my best friends to-day are ones I found 
at that farmhouse. 


SE —___ 


Knitted Bedroom Slippers. 


Use single zephyr or Germantown in blue 
and white and steel needles. Commence at 
toe. Cast on 10 st, with blue. Increase 
ist by putting wool over needle at begin- 
ning of each row. Knit white wool from 
two balls, so as to have two threads. 

lst row—K plaim 2d row—Make 1, k 1, 
* take double white wool, turn it twice over 
needle to form loop % in deep; with left- 
hand needle pass last knitted loop over the 
4 loovs of white, k 2, repeat from *. 

3d row—Make 1, slip white wool loops, 
k blue; in knitting blue st pass blue wool 
you are knitting with round double white 
wool; in knitting next st this will draw 
up white wool close to work and so carry 


it to other side to be ready ‘for working 
next row of loops. 

4th row—Make 1, k blue.st plain, k 4 
white loops at back as 1 st. 

5th row—Make 1, k to end of row. Re- 
peat from 2d row. Increase at beginning 
of each row until work is wide enough 
across instep. 

Divide st for sides, casting off 10 in cen- 


with 3d needle work on side st as be- 
fore, without increasing, until long enough 
from instep to back of heel. Cast off and 
work other side same way. Sew together 
at back. 

Pick up st round top on 3 needles, with 
a 4th and blue wool, k 10 rounds and cast 
off. Turn plain piece over and hem down 
to top of inside of slipper to form roll 
round edge. Sew slipper to wool-lined 
sole.—[W. 


ter; 





A String of Buttons—I think the young 
folks would find much pleasure.in collect- 
ing a string of 999 buttons. One lady has 
such a string in her possession, made when 
she was a girl 12 years old. No two but- 
tons on the string are alike, and between 
every 100 buttons is tied a narrow red rib- 
bon. The string is over a yard long and 
every button has but one eye. Many of 
the buttons are of much interest to her 
and of much historical value to her chil- 
dren. On the string are buttons from her 
great-grandmother’s and  grandmother’s 
dresses, brass buttons from grandfather’s 
and father’s soldier coats, buttons her 
mother wore, buttons of her aunts, cousins, 
uncles, sisters, brothers, and those she had 
on her own coats and dresses when a child. 
Some of the buttons are very quaint and 
beautiful.—[Auntie. 





I walk a mile to school, but there are six 
of us that go together. Most of the way is 
through the woods, but we don’t feel afraid. 
When it rains papa or Mr Peak takes us in 
a team. We think a great deal of this 
paper. We keep 40 cows, seven horses, 100 
hens, four geese and 60 pigs.—[{Minnie 
Chaffee, Massachusetts 
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foe rant a Guitar, Mandolin, 

SPE Viole n, Cornet, ‘Banjo, Flute or other 

FFER ! value this season by purchasing the 

cc new wee. & Healy makes. There is 

dealer for them; if he does not keep 

Poten Lem od for catalog oma ask for Complete 

make a great saving and obtain splendid sotietaceion. 

CYON @ HEALY, 98 Adams St., CHICAGO. 
er WITH 

by. either knitting for the 

) trade or selling machines. 

homespun or factory yarns 

equal to hand knitting, 


| Musical Instruments 
instrument? You can obtain special 

nothing to compare with them in price or quality. Ask 
Handbook ot Musical Instruments; sent free. You 
ROM $60 x $125 A MONTH 
‘KNITTER 

f Knits everything from 

also all sizes of hosiery 


488 without seams. Only machine 
FOR AGEN : made wit RIBBING 
ATTA HMENT Ahead: ofall competitors. Write us 
at once for our ca talogue and samples of work which ex- 


lains everythin: SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
_ ad 7 E.G Cue ARPIELD, PA. 
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and we will +P 
y ur how to make $3 aday 


dress, 4. E. GEARHART, Box 29, 
absolutely sure; we 


oa the work and teach you free, you work in 


the locality where = ae Send us your address and we will 

explain the busi ber we g tee a clear profit 

ee bat for pe? day's — absolutely sure. Write at once. 
FACTUBING CO, Box S86, Detroit, 
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Rare Chance 


APABLE MEN are wanted to act as special 

representatives of the ‘‘American Agri- 

culturist’”’ in the states of Ohio, West 
Virginia, Virginia and the South and Penn- 
sylvania. This is an opportunity that should 
be investigated by men of experience. Young 
men without experience, but possessed of 
earnestness of purpose, who desire positions 
in which honest endeavor will bring a fair 
reward and eventual competency, should also 
write us. We are willing to pay good wages 
to experienced workers. We are equally 
willing to give the business training neces- 
sary to enable any industrious and energetic 
young man to succeed with us. This is a 
proposition to interest every man who means 
business and who is seeking a responsible 
position and its emoluments. For further 
particulars, address the publishers, 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 and 54 Lafayette Place, New York City, 
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How to Derive Profit, Pleasure, 
Health, from the Garden. 


Actual Experience of the Successful Prize Winners 
in the American Agriculturist Garden Contest. 


Compiled by G. BURNAP FISKE. 
FIVE THOUSAND GARDENERS 


all over America kept a daily record of the methods 
and results for a whole season, and reported thereon 
fully in competition for many and large prizes. 
They represented all grades from the small amateur 
to the professional market gardener. This unique 
book summarizes the most useful of all this experi- 


ence. Each man or woman has definite ideas, and is 
testing them by successful garden practice. The 
very difference in the conditions and methods con- 


stitutes the particular value of the chapters, since 
readers everywhere will find that some at least of 
the descriptions are particularly adapted to their 
needs. Most important of all, every line is from 
actual experience. The result is a mine and treas- 
ure-house of garden practice. Careful editing has 
put this mass of experience into available, useful 
and fascinating form. The chapters tell the story 
of the contest, describe the grand fe gardener’s 
methods, gardening for profit, good farm gardens, 
the home acre, town and city gardens, experimental 
gardening, methods under glass, success with special- 
ties, prize flowers and fruits, lessons from winners, 
success in town or city, fertilized gardens, garden- 
™~ by women, boys and girls, irrigation, secrets. 
Illustrated with many charts, sketches, etc, from 
original photos, 323 pages, 5x7 inches, bound in cloth. 
Price Jl, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


g2 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y 
Marquette Building, Chicago, il. 




















Spiders. 


ELIZA BRADISH, 





Did you ever notice how interesting spi- 
ders are, what beautiful bodies some of 
them have, 
what wonder- 
ful lace these 
insects can 
spin? 

But spiders 
are not. in- 
sects. Insects 
have three di- 
visions to 
their bodies— 
the head, the 
thorax and the 
abdomen— 
while spiders 


ae have but two 
ia pa rts, the 
head and 
chest forming 
. one section of 
jthe body. Insects have wings; spiders do 
not. Insects have three pairs of legs and 
‘are provided with antennae; spiders have 
four pairs of legs and no antennae. The 
place of the insect’s lungs differs from 
that of the spider’s; the former’s are lo- 
cated in the thorax, the latter’s in the-ab- 
domen. 





Scientific men have named the _ spider 
family Arachnida, from the Greek word 
Arachne, meaning spider. The old Greeks 


had pretty stories about nearly every liv- 
ing thing, and used to say that the first 
spider was a beautiful Greek girl that had 
a genius for spinning and weaving. Greek 
history tells us the fable of the spider. 
Minerva, the goddess of Wisdom, who 
lived with other gods and goddesses on 
Mount Olympus, kaving heard of this 
Greek girl’s work, went down to Lydia, 
where the girl lived, to see if her reported 
talent was true. The girl, whose name was 





Arachne, challenged the goddess to a con- 
test in spinning and weaving. When the 
Greek girl’s web was almost done, Minerva 
looked at ‘it. The cloth was exquisitely fine, 
covered over with woven pictures, repre- 
senting scenes in the lives of the gods. 
Jealous of the young girl’s genius, and 
despairing of excelling her, Minerva tore 
up the web. The young artist, seeing her 
masterpiece destroyed, and knowing the 
enmity of Minerva would ruin her, hanged 
herself. Before she died, Minerva repented 
a little and gave her rival a lighter pun- 
ishment—that of living forever an -insect 
spinner. Ever after that the Greeks called 
spiders Arachne. 

A spider can throw a line 150 feet long, 
something man cannot do. This is the 
way she does it. She throws out a bit of 
thread ahead of her, walks on it, then 
throws another bit, and so on until the de- 
sired length is made. Then she _ throws 





out threads each side of it until the line 
is taut. Thus you see a spider’s thread 


spun from a leaf of one tree to that of 
another 150 feet away, and possibly about 
halfway there will be a net suspended from 
the line, circular 


in’ shape, with spokes 


something like a wheel. When covered 
with dew it is the most beautiful piece of 
art in nature, sparkling with diamonds in 
the morning sunshine. 

Can you believe it? This exquisite net 
is a snare laid to catch fiies, mosquitoes 
and gnats. Just look at a fly in a spider’s 
web and see how tightly its wings are tied 
down so they cannot flutter, its feet bound 
so it cannot walk—silken manacles from 
which there is no escape. These insects are 
the spider’s food; an easy way to get it, you 
will say. 


Again, these webs are built for their 
homes, to rear the spider babies in. The 
mother spider will lay hundreds of eggs 


and wrap them in the finest of her threads, 

soft as down feathers, and waterproof. 
There are many kinds of spiders, and 

each has a style of its own in building its 


webs. The common black spider builds a 
gauze-like tunnel, and it is funny to see 
her. come to her door and look out. The 
house spider spins an open house of no 
special design, unless carefully looked at, 


then one finds it very artistic. The most 
interesting of all is the water spider, which 
incloses the air among the hairs which 
cover his body, so that when he sinks un- 
der the water little bubbles of air surround 
him. 
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for All Things 


—Elgin time. It 


will keep you on 
time every minute 
in the day. 


world regulate trav- 
el and commerce, 
make every engage- 
ment possible, 
An Elgin Watch always 
has the word “Elgin” en- 
ved on the works, Send 
or free booklet. 


Bigin National Watch Co. 
Elgin, IIL 











Calisthenics 


Are a benefit to healthy women. But to 
women who are suffering from diseases 
peculiar to their sex they are an injury, 
When there is weak back or bearing- 
down pains, sideache or other indications 
of womanly weak- 
ness, exercise can 
only aggravate the 
condition. The 
womanly health must 
be first restored be- 
fore strength can be 
developed by exer- 
cise. 

Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription 
makes weak women 
strong and sick 
women well. It does 
this by healing the 
womanly diseases 
which undermine the 
general health. It 
stops the drains that 
weaken women, heals 
inflammation and ul- 
ceration and cures 
female weakness. 


« When I first com- 
menced using Doctor 
Pierce’s medicines,” 
writes Mrs. George A. 
Strong, of Gansevoort, 
Saratoga Co., N. Y., “I 

: was suffering from fe- 
male weakness, a dis- 
agreeable drain, bearing- 
down pains, weak and 

tired feeling all the time. I dragged around in 
that way for two years, and I began taking your 
pore Bee After taking first bottle I began to 
feel better. I took four bottles of Dr. Pierce’s 
Favorite Prescription, two of ‘Golden Medical 
Discovery,’ one vial of ‘Pleasant Pellets,’ also 
used one bottle of Dr. Sage’s Catarrh Remedy. 
Now I féel like a new perso I can’t thank 
you enough for your kind advice and the good 
your medicine has done me. _ fon 

“I havea sister who is taking your medicine 
and it is heiping her.” 

Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant Pellets promote 
regularity of the bowels, and assist the 
action of “Favorite Prescription.” No 
other laxative should be used with Dr, 
Pierce’s Medicines. 


























This 
Coupon 
and 


(Buys $8 worth) 


Pays for a year’s subscrip- 
tion to all these— 
EVERYBODY’S MAGAZINE ($1) 

WORLD’S WORK ($3) 
HARPER’S BAZAR ($1) 
CouNTRY LIFE ($3) 

In the wonderful WANAMAKER MAGAZINE 
CLUBS. See big advertisement in this paper two 


weeks ago. fine Christmas present for three 
friends and one for yourself, at half the regular price. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, Dept. 162 AA, New York 




















CLUBBING LIST! 
SAVE MONEY BY ORDERING ALL 


YOUR READING MAT- 


TER THROUGH US. 

Below Is a list of some of the leading publications which 
we can furnish in combination with subscriptionsto our 
journal. In every case, subscribers can save money by 
ordering their papers of us. The prices in the list do not 
apply to subscribers in foreign countries. In column A 
is given the regular retail price of each paper with ours; 
in column Bare net prices for BOTH when subscribed 
for in connection with our magazine. 

























W—Weekly. M—Monthly. S-M—Semi-Monthly. 

S-W—Semi-Weekly. N—New. Ii—Renewal. 

A OUR MAGAZINE ONE YEAR WITH B 
for both 

N L7 
2.00 Am. Bee Journal, Chicago........cccccsseces W R19 
2.50 Am. Gardening, Wb WOE. cocccececcadac'<hss WL 
150 Am. Poultry Journal, Chicago ................- M 1.2 
2.00 Am. Sheep Breeder, Chicago.......c.sesccceseee M 1.75 
Eee ee, BO, CORO, on cc cacwescsccdecesecses M 1.20 
2.00 Blade, Toledo, QOhio............. ..-W 150 
3.00 Breeder’s Gazette, Chicago, Ml W 2.00 
2.00 Capital, Topeka, ansas..... W 175 
5.00 Century Magazine, New York .M 4.50 
2.50 Christian Herald, New York... W 2.00 
.00 Cosmopolitan Magazine, Irvington, N Y M 180 
2.00 Courier Journal, ouisville, Frevccesccosccct 5-W 150 
-50 Dairy and Creamery, Chicago, I]l............ S-M 12 
' fg. £2... SC eres M 1.50 
.00 Democrat and Chronicle, Rochester, N Y....W 1.50 
2.00 Enquirer, Cincinnati, Ohio............. eae GAT W 1.50 
2.00 Everybody’s Magazine, New York.............. M 1.80 
2.00 Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass........ pensivnes S-M 1650 
2.00 Free Press, Detroit, Mich.........cccsccessesss S-W 160 
150 Gazette, mene, ORO. ....sccccrose escecess W 1.30 
.00 Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, O S-M 1.50 
2.00 Globe Democrat, St Louis............. ee V_ 1.60 
-00 Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass.. .50 
L50 Green’s it Grower, Rochester, N Y 20 
.00 Harper’s Bazar, New York..........00+. y 1.80 
.00 Harper’s Magazine, New York..... ssenace M 4.20 
.00 Harper’s Weekly, New York........ pbdassbbaased W 4.20 
.00 Hoard’s Petryman. Ft. Atkinson, Wis.......W 165 
2.00 Herald, Grand Rapids, Mich..... epieeane éépeben W 1.60 
2.00 Inter-Ocean, Chicago, IIll......... sag deetoveseees W 1.25 
.60 Iowa‘State Register, Des Moines, Iowa........ W146 
.40 Ladies’’ World, New York...... ereccesscecocecese M1LS 
2.00 Leader, Cleveland, Ohio............. dap hen sius W 175 
2.00 Leslie’s Monthly, New York (with Art Cal- 

ON SR ee RR kee CS0cecccccccescs M 1.80 

.00 Leslie’s Weekly, New York...... .W 4.00 
.00 Mail and Breeze, Topeka, Kansas -W 1.50 
.00 Munsey’s Magazine, New ork.. M 1.85 
2.00 News and Courier, Charleston, S W 1.50 
.00 Ohio State Journal, Columbus, ..W 15 
.00 Pioneer Press, St. aul, eT ..W 190 
.75 Plain Dealer, Cleveland, Ohio (daily). ..W 2.40 
1.50 Poultry Monthly, Albany, N Y......... etenccsse M 125 
2.00 Republic, St Louis............. sinakaod soasaes S-W 175 
.50 Review of Reviews, New York.,................-M 3.00 
4.00 St Nicholas, New York 50 
4.00 Scribner’s Magazine, New York 75 
4.00 Scientific American, New York 50 
1.75 Sentinel, Milwaukee, Wis L. 45 
1. Star, Kansas City, Mo............... eseccececese Wi1i 
ZG Success, New Terk.....ccceseccsecsececs eukeawcead M 1.60 
3.00. The Great Round World, New York. .W 2.50 
2.00 Tribune, New York................ oo W LYS 
2.00 World, Tri-weekly, New York. “ 65 
2.75 Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass..... ........ W 2.75 


No premiums with other papers are included in any 
of the clubbing rates, unless so stated. . 

Whenever more than one paper besides our magazine 
is wanted, to find the net rate on any such added paper, 
subtract $1 from joint price given in_ column B. All 
these prices are subject to changes made by other pub- 
lishers. It is necessary that atsleast one subscription to 
our magazine should accompany each clubbing order. If 
you desire any paper not_in the above list, write and 
obtain our low prices. For samples of any of these 
journats, write direct to the publishers. 

After_ first copy of any paper subscribed for has been 
received, send complaints, etc, direct to the publishers of 
such paper. 

The above prices include a copy of our Memorandum 
Art Calendar for 1902. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 
COMPANY, Chicago o- 


Agricultural Books 


New York, for Complete Catalog. 





BUSY FINGERS 





SQUARE LOVE 


Rugs. 


PADDY. 





In winter, mats and rugs give a room a 
more homelike, warmer, snugger appear- 
ance, besides saving carpets. One which is 
an ornament to the daintiest floor is of felt, 
in soft shades of drabs, stones and grays, 
for which old felt hats furnish the mate- 
rials. Let the strips be two inches wide, 
one edge fancy scalloped. Shape the mat 
round, oval, oblong, square or diamond, and 
if the colors are so varied as to permit, 
shade from center to circumference, letting 
the scalloped, free edges overlap the plain 
edges, which are sewed fast to a stiff foun- 
dation of burlap. If there are: but two or 
three colors, alternate the light with the 
dark. Another even prettier way is to 
slash the strips in a fine fringe. 

A unique rug is of heavy woolen, cloak- 
ing, trousers cloth, or felt, when it is ob- 
tainable in the desired colors. Cut the 
rounds in three sizes, an inch and a half 
in diameter, half an inch smaller, and the 
third half an inch across. Hem in fine in- 
visible stitches, the three all one color, one 
on the other, the third in the center of the 
second, forming a little mound of three 


layers. To the center of a stiff burlap foun- 
dation sew three of these mounds, all one 
color, in a triangle, and cluster the other 


colors in pyramids around it. Great scope 
is given the taste in arranging the colors. 
One, which I saw, was maroon, orange, 
pink and green: but soft, dark, rich tints 
are much more appropriate. 

Few rugs are prettier than one drawn 
or braided, the colors white, gray, sage and 
green, being shaded from the center, in the 
many tints of these colors. A felt fringe, 
Slashed, and of bottle green, makes it a 
masterpiece. 


a 


Square Love Knot Doily. 


ESTHER A. PETERSON. 


Chain 52, 1 love knot, s c in 7th st of 
ch, (2 love knots, skip 6, s c in next) 6 
times, 1 love knot, dc in last st, ch 3, 


turn, (2 love knots, s c between love knots) 
6 times, 2 love knots, dc in dc, * ch 3 
turn, 1 love knot, s c between love knots, 
(2 love knots, s c between love knots) 6 
times, 1 love knot, dc in dc, ch 3, turn, 
(2 love knots, s ec between love knots) 6 
times, 2 love knots, dc in dc, repeat from 
* 5 times, (ch 7, s ec between love knots) 
@ times, ch 3, dc in d ec. 


KNOT DOILY 


lst round—Ch 4, 5 dc in first space, 3 
dc in each of next 13 spaces, 11 in next 
or corner space, 6 dc in each of next 6 
spaces, 11 d c in next corner space, 3 d 
c in each of next 13 spaces, 11 d c in next 
or corner space, 6 dc in each of next 
6 spaces, 5 dc in next, s c in first dc, 
ch 3. 

2d round—D c 3 in corner dc, ** i6 dc 
in next 16 dc, ch 8, skip 7 dc, s c in 
next, ch 2, d c in 3d st of ch 8, ch 2, 
skip 2, d c in next, ch 2, skip 2, dc in next, 


* ch 12, turn, s c in same dc of square, 
turn, ch 2, d c in 3d st of ch 12, (ch 2, 
skip 2, d c in next) twice, repeat from 


* 4 times, skip 7 dc of square, 16 dc in 
next 16 dec, 3 dc in next 3, repeat from 
** three times. 

3d round—* (Two love knots, skip 4 d ec, 
s c in next), 3 times, 5 d ec in each of 9 
spaces, s c in 4th dc, (2 love knots, skip 
4dece,sc in next) three times, repeat from 
* 3 times. ; 

4th round—One love knot, s c between 
love knots, * 2 love knots, s c between love 
knots, 1 love knot, s c between love knots, 
1 love knot, skip 4 de, s ec in next, (2 
love knots, skip 4 dc, s c in next) 7 times, 
1 love knot, s c between next 2 love knots, 
ch 6, turn, s c between love knots, (ch 6, 
s c between love knots) 7 times, ch 3, turn, 
8 d ec under each of 8 ch sixes, 1 love knot, 
sc between next 2 love knots, (2 love knots, 
sc between next 2 love Knots) twice, repeat 
from * 3 times. 

5th round—One love knot, s ec between 
love knots, * 2 love knots, s c in 8th d c¢, 
(2 love knots, skip 7 dec, s ec in next) 6 
times, (2 love knots, s c between next 2 
love knots) 3 times, repeat from * 3 times. 


fth round—One love knot, s c between 


love knots, ch 6, s c in 3d st of ch, dc in 
same s c, (ch 3, s c in 3d st of ch 3, to 
form picot, d c in same s c) twice, (1 love 
knot, 4 dc, separated by 3 picots in next 
8 c), repeat around. 


Crocheted Candlestick Penwiper. 


ANNA L. REED. 

Use white and pink zephyr or Saxony 
yarn. With white ch 14, join to form ring. 
One s c in each st of ch, then 1 s c in each 
Ss c underneath, work round and round 
for 8 rounds for stick portion; then 
widen for flat part or base. Make 2 sc in 
1 s c underneath, 1 in next; repeat for en- 
tire round. Continue thus for 9 rounds, 
widening often enough to make work lie 
perfectly flat. 

Around outer edge 4 d c between 2 8 ¢, 
skip 2sc,1scin next, repeat. * Now with 
pink, pick up a loop’ between scallops 
through 2d row of s ec from outer edge, 
draw it out long and work off like sc,ilse 
in ist d ec of scallop, 3 ch, 1 s c in same 
d c underneath, 1s c in next doc, 3 ch; l 
s c in same dc, 1s c in next d ec, 3 ch, 
1s cin same st, 1s c in next st, repeat 
from * for all scallops. 

mHdge around top: One row of s c, mak- 
ing 2 in each s c underneath; then work 


5 scallops around this, working same as 
for lower part, except that long st goes 


only over 1 row of single instead of 2. Cut 
circle Of cardboard about 1% in in diame- 


i 4 fends auf alt OOUiA (ef Us (ils 
ter for handle, cut out Cénler, MIND Ua 
cular space about % in across. Work s @ 
over this, covering closely; around outer 
edge make picots, thus: 1s c in each of 
first 2 s c, * 3 ch, 1s ec in last s c used, 
1s cin next st, repeat from * around 
wheel; then join to candlestick; fasten 2 
wax tapers or matches to position at one 
side of stick. , 

Make candle thus: Ch 12, join; 1s c in 
each st with pink for 2 rows, 1 row dc, 3 
more rows s c, or until pink part is depth 





of candlestick; join white, work 13 rows, 
narrowing in last 2 rows a little to leave 


roll up paper to stuff 
candle with, and at top to represent a 
wick, draw through each edge a double 
strand of black zephyr and work off as for 
s ec or tie, cutting ends short to repre- 
sent burnt wick. Insert candle in candle- 
stick and fasten at bottom; with two col- 
ors make loop, trimming around candle at 
top of pink portion, thus: Catch zephyr 
in s c, wind wool several times about first 
finger; pass hook between windovers and 
finger, draw loop through; throw wool over 
hook and draw through 2 loops, still hold- 
ing windovers on finger, and make sc in 
next sc. Slip off windovers and make rest 
in same way. Tie a bow of ribbon to han- 
dle and also arrange one a short distance 
from it upon base of candlestick; cut two 


a small hole at top; 


rounds of chamois size of base, and tack 
underneath at center, cutting edges of 
each in narrow fringe. 


There is a large lake near our school and 
we have lots of fun skating. I feel sorry 
for people that have no skates.—[Limber 
Legs. 


————EEE 
She: Oh, Dr Pillsbury, I am so anxious 
about poor Mrs Perkins. She is in your 


Dr Pillsbury: She was, 
attending her for the 
She is out 


hands, is she not? 

but I have left off 
present. She: Oh, that’s good. 
of danger, then! 





Patient: What would you think of a 
warmer climate for me, doctor? Doctor: 
Good heavens, sir, that is just what I am 
trying to save you from!—[Punch. 





LACE COLLAR 


This elegant collar was especially designed for our readers by Mrs H. L. Miller. 
The material required is one yard purling, one yard honiton and 1% yards of point 


lace braid. 
zo with this collar. 


The tie end, published some time ago, makes a nice sleeve decoration to 
Either black silk or white linen braids can be used, but white is 
much the daintier and lasting of the two. 

















Now Vote, Circlers. 


J. C. BAKER, PRESIDENT A AL CGC, 





After some delay I am able to furnish a 
list of candidates for office in the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist letter club for the ensu- 
ing year. These names were obtained by 
our secretary, Miss Graves, from various 
members of the club who felt enough in- 
terested in club affairs to assist her in 
making up a list to be voted upon. The 
delay of sending in the list was caused by 
the serious illmess of myself first, which 
lasted over a period of three weeks. When 
nearly recovered, and about prepared to 
attend to club affairs, I received a letter 
saying that our worthy national treasurer 
had passed to the Great Beyond, after a 
very brief illness, thus causing a vacancy 
in the office, and also making it necessary 
to alter the ticket, as he had been renom- 
inated along with the other old officers. 

All votes were expected to be in by De- 
cember 20, and the result to be announced 
about January 10, but the date when all 
votes must be in will be extended to Jan- 
uary 20. This will give all members of the 
club ample time to vote. Much depends 
on the secretaries of the circles how well 
the full vote will be polled, so secretaries 
will please take notice that the polls close 
on January 20, and they should do their 
utmost to get each member of their circle 
to send in his or her vote. To avoid delay 
it is suggested that each secretary copy 
this below and mail to each member of the 


C0 DCIOW MG IN CO COOL Momo OF ome 
circle. Last year many of our members did 
not seem to know who they should vote 
for, and would write our national secre- 


tary for the names of candidates. The fol- 
lowing is the only list that will be made, 
hence there is but one ticket, so there need 
be no delay in sending in votes promptly. 
For president, J. C. Baker (Fac Simile); 


W. H. Stow (Moccasin Bill). 
For vice-president, Miss Katherine 
Wheeler, Miss Edith E. Gibbons, Mrs 


Charles Lipke (Sally Muggins). 

For secretary, Cora M. Graves (Gytia), 
Mrs Charles Lipke (Sally Muggins), George 
F. Wheeler, Walter A. Lovett. 

For treasurer, T. C. Ross, Mary I. Noble. 


The A A L C’s Annual Report. 


PRESIDENT. 





BY THE 





It is with a feeling of mingled pleasure 
and sorrow that I submit this, my annual 
report, of the American Agriculturist Let- 
ter Club. First, I take great pleasure in 
reporting the progress of our club this, the 
second year of its existence, and my sec- 
ond yeaf as presiding officer. While the 
year has brought us quite a long list of new 
members, our financial affairs have been 
put on a solid basis with a balance in 
treasury, and our officers all have been 
prompt and efficient in their duties, yet we 
have worked in the face of obstacles. 

We had designs for a national badge to 
prepare and get made, and this took time 
and no little correspondence. When we 
got these pins in three grades in quality, 
we believed they would allow a choice, as 
the prices ranged accordingly, 10, 15 and 25 
cents. We have found, however, that there 
is little demand for the cheaper pin, as 
all seem to select the silver or gold-plated 
styles. This proved one mistake, and hence- 
forth only two styles will be carried. 

Our Historian has made one voluminous 
report, which the Editor will send anyone 
for a two-cent stamp, and her next report 
will be forthcoming soon. Our secretary 
has fully demonstrated her worth and fit- 
ness for the place, and has been untiring 
in her efforts to promote the interests of 
the club. Our lamented treasurer, William 
K. Vreeland (Uncle Will) proved a most 
efficient officer, and attended to the distri- 
bution of the badges satisfactorily to all. 
In his death our club and Table have sus- 
tained a serious loss. 

In conclusion, let me urge prompt: ac- 
tion in voting for our:.next year’s officers, 
that prompt action in assuming the -duties 
may be taken by the incoming set of man- 
agers. All votes should be sent to your 
circle secretary, who will forward them to 
Miss Cora M. Graves, secretary’ of the A A 


L C, Guss, Ia. All persons whose circles 
have joined the national club have a vote; 
all- other circles can vote by remitting to 


Miss Graves the annual dues of five cents 


per individual member. 
I hope that before the close of the com- 


ing vear the most of our 200 circles will be 





OUR LETTER CLUB 


enrolled in our club. The benefit is a mu- 
tual one, and we want you with us. For 
a copy of our by-laws and constitution, ad- 
dress the club sécretary and inclose a two- 
cent stamp. To secretaries of circles al- 
ready members of our club it is mailed free 
at present. For badges, address same place. 
— 3 


The Secretary’s Annual Report—I have 


received reports of progress from the fol- 
lowing letter circles since I last reported,— 
Nos 35, 37, 77, 78, 104, 113, 136, 138, 171, 174, 
Listen to what Kennebec of 171 says: ‘“‘No171 
was born November 23, 1900, and duly named 
Twentieth Century, with the motto, ‘To be, 
and not to seem.’ The letters are now 
nearly a month on the fifth round. One 
member withdrew, as he could not spare 
the time necessary. We might almost be 
called a ‘schéolmarms’’ circle, as four out 
of five of our fair members wield the rod.”’ 
(They say they rule by love! Oh, would I 
were a scholar!) “They also wish to go 
on record as saying that ‘schoolmarms’ 
don’t fall in love, nor flirt, nor get cross. 
In fact, they are an improvement on per- 
fection.”” (Of course we believe them and 
trust them implicitly.) “Nearly every 
member has passed around their photos 
and a photo exchange is being talked of. 
Discussions are frequent, with subjects va- 
rying from religion and politics to sit- 
ting hens, but for the most part the gen- 
eral idea seems to be to get the most fun 
possible, and get your knowledge in the 
usual] .manner,” Some way, this report 

ans 


Gi OL) | tenet ON ome ie)) enw 
went straight to my heart, and I feel sure 
that No 171 will one day be found in the 
foremost ranks of circledom, unless they 
change reporters! 





The secretary of No 37 reports another 
marriage in their circle. None other than 
“Sower,” who used to sometimes linger 
‘round the Table, has fallen ‘neath the 
chastening rod. This will doubtless be the 
last report I shall be called on to make, 
as my term as secretary will soon expire. 
I wish to thank the circlers, one and all, 
for the kindly aid and assistance rendered 
me while in office, and I trust them to ren- 
der like aid to my successor in office. Again 
thanking you for past favors, I remain, 
loyally yours, Cora M. Graves, secretary 
AALC., 

Above report approved. 


J. C. Baker, 








I Will Cure You of 


Rheumatism. 


No pay until you know it. 


After 2000 experiments, I have learned 
how to cure Rheumatism. Not to turn 
bony joints into fiesh again; that is impos- 
sible. But I can cure the disease always 
at any stage, and forever. 

I ask for no money. Simply write me a 
postal and I will send you an order on 
your nearest druggist for six bottles of 
Dr. Shoop’s Rheumatism Cure, for every 
druggist keeps it. Use it for a month, and 
if it does what I claim, pay your druggist 
$5.50 for it. If it doesn’t, I will pay him 
myself. io 

I have no samples. Any medicine that 
can affect Rheumatism with but a few doses 
must be drugged to the verge of danger. 
I use no such drugs. It is folly to take 
them. You must get the disease out of the 
blocd. 

My remedy does that, even in the most 
difficult, obstinate cases. No matter how 
impossible this seems to you, I know it 
and I take the risk. I have cured tens of 
thousands of cases in this way, and my 
records show that 39 out of 40 who get those 
six bottles pay, and pay gladly. I have 
learned that people in general are honest 
with a physician who cures them. That is 
all I ask. If I fail, I don’t expect a penny 
from you. ‘ 

Simply write me a postal card or letter. 
Let me send you an order for the medi- 
cine. Take it for a month, for it won't 
harm you anyway. If it cures, pay $5.50. 
I leave that entirely to you. I will mail 
you a book that tells how I doit. Address 
Dr. Shoop, Box 542. Racine, Wis. 

Mild cases, not chronic, are often cured 
by one or two bottles. At all druggists. 
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For the 
Church 


Tue Lapies’ Home 
Journat and Tue Sartur- 
pay Eveninc Post offer 
you a better way of raising 
money—easier and surer 
and more profitable than 
fairs, teas or suppers. 

There may be several 
hundred dollars in it; 
maybe over $1000. You 
can surely earn as much as 
in fairs, etc., and with less 
trouble, if you’ll do a little 
systematic work. Write to 


The Curtis 








Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 
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ye beautiful 
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b 
a the money money (41.00 .00) and we will 
send you this 


days have 
NATIONAL MEDICINE CO., 
Doll Dept. 6g M, New Haven,Conn 














¢ 
Send name and address, ne moue wal seotipen 
boxes of Comfort Co ugh Tablets, TL 
Sell them for 1e. a ber. Send us the 1.20 and we will 
youthess twosets eit as useing ill wear a lifetime. No 
on COMFOR etsare Wetakebackall 
co FORT | MEDICINE CO., Providence, R.t. 





The Best 
Christmas Gift 








is a year’s subscription to the Good 
Housekeeping Magazine. A whole 
year’s new ideas and good cheer in 
the home for one dollar. House- 
work made easy, how to keep well 
and strong, the newest practical 
cookery, health and happiness for 
the children. 

A Beautiful Souvenir with table 
of weights and measures for the 
kitchen goes with every gift sub- 
scription to Good Housekeeping. 











| A Postal Brings Our Rural Book Catalog. 
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The Tender Human Heart. 


F. MAINE, 





D. 
O God, who made the tender human heart, 
Exposed to all the pain that man can Know, 
I thank thee that when its beatings thou 
didst start, 
Thou gavest it a hope beyond the world 
below. 





A Christmas Garden. 


ELIZA BRADISH. 


The older ones were tired of the con- 
ventional Christmas tree, but not to have 
one would disappoint the little folks, for 
nothing ever tried equals a tree, to their 
way of thinking. Many plans and things 
were talked over by a certain Sunday- 
school committee. These were all old. 
“Why can’t we have something new?” and 
the speaker suggested a garden. ‘Instead 
of one large tree, have several small ones.”’ 
This suggestion was voted on and accepted, 
and when the proper time came, was car- 
ried out in the following manner. An ante- 
room at the vestry had folding doors that 
would open, connecting with the main room, 
This was chosen for the garden site. In it 
were set, with a gardener’s taste, five trees, 
five feet tall. These were coated with alum 
to represent frost work, and trimmed with 
paper flowers, gilt and other ornaments. 
The small gifts hung on the branches. At 
their trunks lay the heavy packages. About 
the garden was a hedge of laurel with wild, 
everlasting flowers, dyed various colors, 
tied to the branches. In the windows and 
about the garden were vegetables, placed 
for artistic effect. All the rooms were fes- 
tooned with evergreen, flowers, bittersweet, 
corn and fruit. In the garden were a little 
boy and girl dressed in costume, who served, 
with another pair, as carriers, taking the 
presents, as Santa Claus called the names, 
to their owners. Before the presents were 
given, a literary and musical program was 
carried out by the children and young 
people. 


——— 


Christmas Day Menus. 


MARY FOSTER SNIDER, 





DINNER. 


Cream of chicken soup 
Olives Celery Salted nuts 
Roast turkey with oyster stuffing 

Cranberry jelly Plum jelly 
Catsup Pickles 
Potato snow Creamed squash 
Scalloped cauliflower 
Chicken salad Cheese straws 
Plum pudding Mince pie 
Fruit cake 
Nuts Fruit 
Coffee 


3onbons 


SUPPER. 


Chicken and oyster croquettes 
Brown bread and butter sandwiches 


Strawberries in jelly Peach trifle 
Chocolate walnut cake 
Tea Cocoa 


Cream of Chicken Soup: Wash a large, 
fat chicken carefully, put it into a soup 
kettle with 1 gal cold water, and let it 
come slowly to a boil. Add 1 teaspoon salt 
and skim carefully. Let it cook slowly un- 
til the chicken is quite tender, then take 
it up. Add to the soup 1 small minced 
onion, a sprig of parsley and a bit of cel- 
ery. Let simmer half an hour longer, then 
strain. Return it to the kettle with % tea- 
cup rice and 2 teaspoons salt. Cover the 
kettle and let the soup boil until the rice is 
done, then add a lump of butter and 1 
large cup sweet cream. Let get very hot 
and serve at once with bread sticks. 

Roast Turkey with Oyster Stuffing: For 
a 10-lb turkey, take 1 qt bread crumbs, % 
cup butter cut in bits, 1 teaspoon finely 
powdered summer savory, % teaspoon pow- 
dered thyme, and salt and pepper to taste. 
Mix all well together. Rub the turkey with 
salt and pepper, then put in a spoonful of 
the crumbs, followed by a few well-drained, 
nicely-seasoned oysters (allowing 1 pt the 
latter for the turkey), and continue thus 
until the bird is full enough. Do not fill it 
too full, er the stuffing will be heavy. Baste 
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the turkey with the oyster liquor, and cook 
until tender and richly browned. 

Potato Snow: Beat into 1 qt hot mashed 
potatoes 4 tablespoons butter, % cup cream 
or milk, 1 scant teaspoon salt and a dash 
of white pepper. Beat thoroughly with a 
fork, then beat in quickly the stifiy whipped 
whites of 3 eggs. Press through a heated 
colander and serve at once, Keep the 
potatoes on the back of the range while 
preparing them, as they must not be al- 
lowed to cool. 

Creamed Squash: Cook and mash the 
squash thoroughly, season to taste, and 
beat in % cup sweet cream and a generous 
lump of butter. 

Scalloped Cauliflower: Butter a baking 
dish well, put in a layer of cooked cauli- 
flower broken small, season to taste and 
cover with bits of butter and bread crumbs. 
Continue thus until the dish is full, then 
pour over 1 cup thick white sauce, cover 
closely, and bake in a quick oven for 20 
minutes. 

Chicken Salad: Mix together 2 cups diced 
celery, 2 cups diced cold chicken and % cup 
blanched and coarsely chopped almonds. 
Moisten with mayonnaise and keep very 
cold until time to serve, then turn into a 
salad bowl, pour a little mayonnaise over 
the top, and garnish with celery sprigs. 

Cheese Straws: Roll puff paste one- 
fourth inch thick, sprinkle one-half with 
grated cheese seasoned with salt and cay- 
enne, fold, roll, and again sprinkle with 
the seasoned cheese; repeat, cut in strips 
five inches by one-fourth inch, and bake in 
a hot oven. Serve on a doily in little rings 
of puff paste. 

Plum Pudding: One pound raisins stoned 
and chopped, 1 lb currants washed and 
dried, % Ib bread crumbs, % Ib flour, % Ib 
beef suet, 3,eggs, % Ib citron and orange 
peel, % nutmeg, 1-teaspoon ground ginger, 
2 teaspoons baking powder and just enough 
sweet milk to moisten slightly. Tie in a 
cloth and boil for four hours. 

Mince-meat: Three cups chopped beef, 
6 cups tart apples, finely chopped, 1 cup 
chopped suet, 1 cup each vinegar and cider, 
2 cups each seeded raisins, molasses and 
Sugar, 1 tablespoon each cloves and cin- 
namon, % grated nutmeg and % tablespoon 
salt. Bake in two crusts. 

Chicken and Oyster Croquettes: Chop 
cold boiled chicken very fine, season to 
taste, add a little minced parsley, and 
moisten with cream sufficient to make a 
paste. Add 1 well-beaten egg to each 1 pt 
chicken. Parboil large oysters and remove 
the tough muscles. Allow two or three to 
each croquette. Season and coat thickly 
with the chicken croquette mixture; dip in 
dry bread crumbs, then in egg and soft 
stale bread crumbs. Fry in deep fat and 
drain on brown paper. Garnish with pars- 
ley. 

Peach Trifle: Make a sponge cake with 
6 eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon 
juice, % cup boiling water and 2 cups sifted 
flour. Beat the yolks and sugar until light, 
add flavoring, then the_ stiffly whipped 
whites, next the hot water, then the flour. 
Bake in a large loaf. When cool take out 
the center, leaving an inch rim on sides 
and bottom. Stick the cake rather full of 
blanched almonds, and thickly cover inside 
and outside with pink frosting. Drain the 
syrup from preserved peaches, cut in 
halves and fill the cavity of the cake with 
them. Sprinkle with a few blanched and 
chopped almonds, and heap over the top 
whipped cream, sweetened and delicately 
flavored, and made pink with a little 


AN OHIO SUBSCRIBER AND HIS FAMILY 











Joseph Horne Co. 





Immediately after Christmas we 
reduce prices on all HOLIDAY 
GOODS. Another special feature 
will be the annual sale of 


Women’s Muslin Underwear 
at prices that you pay for the material 
alone. The low prices are made 
possible by the immense quantities of 
Undermuslins made to our special 
order. A third feature will be the 
showing of IMPORTED COTTONS 
for Summer dresses. Pleased to send 
you samplesof these Imported Cottons. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. E. H. Pittsburg, Pa, 


666666 


Meat smoked in a few hours with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE, 
Made from hickory wood. Delicious flavor. 
Cleaner, cheaper. Nosmoke house needed. Send 
for circular. E, KRAUSER & BRO., Milton, Pa. 
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Left-Overs 
Made -Palatable 


HOW TO MAKE ODDS AND ENDS OF 
FOOD INTO APPETIZING DISHES 
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Based on actual results by many of the 
best cooks and housekeepers, every recipe 
having also been tested atthe New England 
Cooking School by some of the ablest ex- 

erts, or by the author, ISABEL GORDON 

URTIS, associate editor of the Good House- 
keeping magazine. 

This is a new idea in cook books. It gives 
a large variety of recipes for dishes that . 
may be made from remains of food which 
accumulate in every kitchen, sometimes so 
smallin quantity that they seem impossible. 

It shows hundreds of methods for making 
the most savory and dainty dishes from 
every left-over, stale bread, cold coffee, 
sour milk, cold vegetables, fish, beef, veal, 
lamb, pork, ham, poultry, dry cheese, stale 
cake and small remains of fresh fruit orjams 


Substantially and prettily bound in 
white enamel cloth, 200 pages, 5x7 inches. 
Price $1.00, postpaid. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
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% Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. *< 
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strawberry syrup. Do not fill the cake un- 
til just before serving. 

Chocolate Walnut Cake: Make a good 
layer cake after any preferred recipe. For 
the filling whip the whites of 3 eggs until 
very stiff, add confectioner’s sugar enough 
to make rather thick, % teaspoon vanilla, 
4 tablespoons melted chocolate and % cup 
English walnut meats chopped fine. Place 
between layers and over the cake. Deco- 
rate with halved English walnut meats, 





How the Sausage is Preserved. 
L. l. 





The sausage, either stuffed or in cakes, 
is cooked exactly as if it were to be served 
immediately. The cooking is done, as far 
as possible, in pans placed in the oven 
of the stove, but to hasten the work we 
use skillets on the top at the same time. 
Stuffed sausage must be thoroughly pricked 
with a fork before it is placed to cook, No 
effort is made to cook all the water out 
of the pans before lifting the sausage, as 
this method will render the meat very 
much overdone. When properly cooked, 
the sausage is placed directly into the ves- 
sels in which it is to be kept, and the clear 
grease from the pan is poured over it. If 
this is insufficient to cover, a little hot lard 
is used to cover as far as filled. This is 
essential for two reasons: To keep .the 
cold air from penetrating the sausage and 
to. prevent the juices from draining out of 
the meat. 

The packing is done as fast as the cook- 
ing progresses, covering each layer as 
packed. The grease and water left in the 
pans may be all poured into one, and the 
water cooked out, when the grease can be 
used for covering. Pack the buckets to 
within an inch of the rim, having the top 
layer. well covered (say one-fourth of an 
inch deep), and put away to cool. The fol- 
lowing day, or when perfectly cold, put 
about % inch of pure lard, melted but not 


hot, over the top. When this is cold the 
brown from beneath should not show 
through. If it does so, put on more lard. 


This is not lost, as it is used for shorten- 
ing when the sausage is opened for use. 

To prepare for table, the lard is taken 
from the top and the sausage carefully 
removed to the frying pan, where it is 
gently warmed and ali the grease drained 
off. A little salted water is then poured 
round it, and it is placed over a quick fire. 
Serve as soon as thoroughly heated. In 
warm weather if sausage is not to be taken 
from the bucket at least each alternate 
day, some of the grease should be melted 
and poured back over the top. 

Any kind of meat, such as ribs, ham, 
veal or.,beefsteak can be preserved by this 
method. 


Our Pattern Offer. 











$513—Child’s Set , 
8501 — 


of Underwear. 6 Girl’s 
months, 1, 2,4and Dress. 6, 8, 10 and 
6 years. 12 years. 


_. Price 10 cents each, from our Pattern 
Department. 
ie 
MY DOLLS. 

There’s Pearl, the biggest one of all,— 
Most two feet tall, I guess. 

Her hair curls ’zactly like my own; 
She wears a pink silk dress. 

There’s Hepsy with the kinky hair, 
And face as black as night. 

Her eyes roll up, her nose does, too, 
Her teeth are big and white, 

Then there’s the clown with yellow coat, 
And trousers red and yellow, 

With pointed hat and peaked shoes,— 
He’s such a funny fellow! 

But Betsy Jane, she’s made of rags, 
In calico she’s dressed; 

My mamma made her once for me, 
And I like her lots the best. 

FLORENCE A. HAYES. 





MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 








which I did. 


healed me. 


Mrs. H. S. Wagstaff, Presid 
City, Mo., Blue Ribbon Club, Tells How 
She was Cured of Severe Bearing-Down 
Pains, Backache, ete, by Lydia_E. Pink- 
ham’s Vegetable Compound. 






ent Kansas 


“Dear Mrs. Pinkuam:—After suffering for months with a 
complication of female troubles, causing severe bearing-down pains 
and backache, feeling constantly fatigued and unable to stand up 
without great weariness, great relief came to me when a friend 
advised me to use Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound, 
It was worth more to me than all other medicines I ever 
tried, which only seemed to poison my system, while your Compound 
I took your pills in connection, and they seemed to help 
cast the poison and waste matter out of the system. 
Compound for six weeks and was then completely cured, and while 
this was eighteen months ago I have had no relapse, but have ene 
joyed the best of health ever since. 


I used the 


I wish that every poor dragged- 


down, suffering woman might know that it would bring them health 
to consult you and use Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vegetable Compound; 
and I always do what I can to tell them of it.’’— Mrs. H. S. Wac 
STAFF, 1330 McGee St., Kansas City, Mo. 
$5000 FORFEIT IF THE ABOVE LETTER IS NOT GENUINE. 


Mrs. Pinkham, whose address is Lynn, Mass., will answer 
cheerfully and without cost all letters sent to her by sick 
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SALARY 
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man. 
THE DOMINION COMPANY, 





900= 





A YEAR. $18 WEEKLY. STRAIGHT OUT SALARY. 


—————— 








BONAFIDE SALARY. WO MORE.NO LESS SALARY. 
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Several trustworthy gentlemen or BS wanted in each state by an old established house of solid financial 
bed di nanage y ome business in their own and nearby counties. It is mainly office work conducted at 
Some. Gala straight $900 a year and sper —definite, bonafide, no 
SALARY E AYABLE EAGH WEDNESD Y IN CASH direct from 
ine years in business find 
to handle our rapidly growing trade, References. 

MPAN Dept. S.4 


commission to d 

uarters. MONEY ADVANGED 

_to secure competent reliable 
self-addressed en! 
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je Save Fuel 


and heat additional rooms by attaching 
BURTON’S 

FUEL EGONOMIZER 

[Saves % Fuel ] ALU STOVE DEALERS 


W.J. BURTON & CO., Mifrs., 
210 Case &t., Detroit, Mich. 
Catalog J and testimonials upon request. 
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ur louse iinsireted Deng Sook 
Contains 16000 liste gs, me 
cines, family remedies, trusses, in- 
8, velerinary preparations, paints, 
is, ese. We save you 
| on of them. The book costs 
us 82. e mail it to you for ten cents 
and refund the amount on your first ordets 


Heller Chemical Go.,Dept, A Ghicage, 


Agricultural Books 





Send to ORANGE JUDD 





COMPANY, Chicago or 
New York, for Complete Catalog. : 








Catalogue Free to All, G2taceus us pages)” wil 


be sent free of charge to all 


Our New 
alogue 


containing Be 
on Rural and Ho 
etamps—which 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
52 Lafayette 7. New York, N.Y. 


TIMELY 


RRurat BOOK 


Large, 
{00 Pages, 6 by 9 inches, 50 
thoroughly Indexed by. Titles and Authors an 
iled Descriptions of all the 

me Topics, sent for three cents 
only pays the pastage. 


Our’ Brief 
plying for the same. 
lustrations 





uette Building, Chicago, Hil. 
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Mention This J ournal to Advertisers. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 











Poor Little Willie 


——— Willie dressed in the best of sashes, 

Fell in the grate and burned to ashes. 
After a while the room grew chilly 
Cause nobody wanted to poke poor Willie. 


























HAVE YOU EVER TRIED US? 
EVER HAD OUR CATALOGUE? 


We supply ——s you use in your daily life at 
wholesale prices. ur customers say they save 
rom 15 to 40 per cent by buying of us. 
Worth saving isn’t it? Inquire about 
us—ask your neighbor. Perhaps he is 
one of our customers. We sell only 
high-grade goods—nothing shoddy in our stock. What 
do you expect to buy this month? Tell us and we will 
send you free an illustrated catalogue on the subject. 
Remember, we return money and charges when goods are 
not satisfactory; you can’t lose when trading with us. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Originators of the Mail:Order * ; 
System in 1871—over 30 years ago Chicago 4 



























































DO YOU SHOOT? 


If you do you should send your name and address on a postal card for 


WINCHESTER 


GUN CATALOGUE. . UT’S FREE. 
It illustrates and describes all the different Winchester Rifles, Shotguns and 
Ammunition, and contains much valuable information. Send at once to the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., New Haven, Cona, 


—entieeeaal 


HAVE RICH MELLOW LAND. 23923 ian: 


Corn Shellers. 


We ask attention to our 
<a Corn Shellers with im- 
: proved Separators. Will 
shell the largest or 
smallest ears of corn 
without clogging. 


Send for circulars. 


BELCHER & TAYLOR 
AG'L TOOL CO., 


Box 120, Chicopee Falls, Mass 


3 MINUTES. 




























RICULTURAL DRAIN TILE, For 45 — we have been making these 
ad Sewer Pipe, Red-and Fire Brick, Oven Tile, Chimney and. Flue Linings 
and Tops, Encaustic Sidewalk Tile, &c. Supply Mortar Colors, Plaster, Lime, 
Cement &c. Write for priccs. John H, Jackson, 40 3rd Av. Albany. N.Y. 
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tomest the do- Less Than 

famous. Goods That’s the way your feed will be 

@ good = SS chngen ground when you uce the 

It is a direct and 

‘bs or wastes 

she ora KEYSTONE 
Cute, crushes Triple Gear 

and ear all 







GRINDING MILL. 


Builtas strong as ananvil. Burrs, 
are of hard white iron. Boxes 
! and guy irons furnished with 

a )©=mill. Capacity of mill from 20 to 
0 bushels per hour. We are making a special in- 
troductory price now. Write for the catalogue and 
rices on the full line. Corn shellers, planters, cu!- 
vators, feed cutters, etc. 


Farm Machine Co. 
weyeipat Beaverst., York, Pas A 


This vital question is answered as soon as you | —=£ 
see the woven wire, ready-built Hi ed, Adjustable—¢ coarse or fine. Circulars 
i} prices free. RIC WHREL CO., Boz. 46, Quincy, DL 


AMERICAN Ficid & Hog FENCE 
Best steel wire, penvity galvanized. Sold every 


our dealer "tit, write to 
ICAN STEEL & WIRE CO. ‘ 
New York, Denver | 























er, and with less expense than any 

other plow made. Cuts any size cake and 

depth, Pays for itself in two days, For Enstern States we ship 
N.Y. Ask for catalogue and prices, 


j F iT’ Ss Mi A D E JOHN DORSCH & SONS,222 Welis St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


in a better way, and of better material, as it really 
is, then you can see how it has become so popular, 812.00. Also ice tools: 
EZ WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN CH. 4 Pj Write for discounts, 
, A PAGE WO ~~ ont ce Ows H. PRAY, N.Clove,N.Y, 
“ORNAMENTAL- Y a th fing. We furnis 
ORNAMENTAL *LAWN FENCE ig gt 


Cheaper thar wood. ; — * enough paint to $i 15 

~ cover and nailsto - Pric er square s 
we Rey BA THE ICE CROP. A square means eo ayaare fn Write ter Free’ Catalogue 
No. 25 om General Merchandise, icago House 


Churehes « Cem- Ch 
Durable wheae: Wrecking Co., West 35th and Iron Sts., Chicago, Li. 






TEEL ROOFING 


Bought at Receivers’ Sale. 
Sheets cither flat, corru- 
gated or“ V” crimped, No 
tools except a hatchet or 
hammer is needed to la 
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ofa ean eu nia Pee Ry Durable and Cheap. By THERON L. HirEs. How to harvest, ship and use 
AAAS ARTA) BB eats AM ity Catalogue Free, Ice. 4 comapets, pressions pesetioe for a, rH mare 
men, ice eaiers, roduce ship r mea a rs, 
Colled Spring Fence Co. Box B, Winchester, Indiana, store:>, and all interested in ice’ houses, cold storage, and 
— the handling or use of ice in any way. yey many ROHARD PROFIT coe 
recipes for iced dishes and beverages. The book is illus- k ith Fy 
te trated by cuts of the toois and machinery used in ae spends — ing wr e out es ae 
ea state an te d and storing ice, and the different forms of ice houses and pee est ar ok one 
7 00. ’ ~ 
and for sale. It you want to sell or buy (no matter “Catalogue free ofthis and'm eatin Bacon ; colle rendily st = profit. |The Dest i 
€d) send description and cash price and get ' fz ; 
(FREE) my successful plan. W. Me OSTRAN- ORANGE JUDD CO.., 52 Lafayette P!.,New York, HYDRAULIC CIDER | ws i 
DER, North American Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. TS sietintan codtemenadstiotihnn sauna: 
a va > . 
ANSWERING ADVERTISEMENTS eece Get our fos entalogme before you buy,— 
f . HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, — 
Catalog Complete . Agron Geshe, will confer a favor apon the advertiser and the 8 MainSt. Mt. Gilead, Ohio. 
ddress ORANGE JUDD publishers by stating that they saw the adver- | 
{ 








ee ae ene we ee Cee tisement in this journal. | Mention This Journal to Advertisers. 





